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CHAPTER XXI. 

History of Athens, frojn the Cox^clusion of the 
Pjexoponnesian War and the Establishment 
of the Supreme Council of Thirty, com- 
monly called The Thirty Tyrants, to the 
Restoration of the Democracy by Thra- 

SYBULUS. * ' . . 


SECTION I. 

Recapitulatory Synopsis of the Peloponnesian War. Deficiency 
of the Greeks in Political Science. Condition of Slaves 
meliorated by the Peloponnesian War. Character of the 
Athenian Democracy: Judicature; Revenue; Sycophancy; 

V Theatrical Satire ; Law of Treason. 

IN the long and complicated war which it has' sect. 
been the business of the preceding chapters ^' 
to relate, the reader would in vain look for cam- 
pains upon the extensive scale of Hannibal's in 
Italy, Caesar's in various parts of the aniient 
world, or many in modem" Europe. ' It was not 
a war between two great states, but between two 
confederacies of small states^witb intermingled 
VOi, V. B territories. 
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2 BISTORT OF GREECE. 

territories. The objects of attack and defence were 
thus numerous and scattered. The Lacedsemohian 
confederacy, strong in disciplined numbers, was 
deficient in pecuniary resources ; while the very 
purpose of Athens, defensive war, restrained her 
operations to a correspondency with those of her 
enemies. Hence, in the account of Thucydides, 
digested scrupulously according to the order of 
events, the Peloponnesian war may appear, to 
superficial observation^ an unconnected series of 
action, in which the enterprizes had often no very 
Hear relation f^ ^adi otbar, m to the first uA 
great object of the extending puties. In the' 
foregoing Mrrati*^, it has always been in view 
to guard the teader against a mistake, into' which 
some writers Ofn the subject bave feSen ; yet, to 
inable him to follow, with greater facility, ^ clue 
of Grecian politics, through succeeding times, it 
may be advantageous here briefly to retrace the 
principal features t)f tha!t multifarious series of 
events*. 

The Peloponnesian war was truly a civil war ; 
it was less a contest between Lacediemon and 

Athens^ 

^ ^ Barthelemi, in the Grecian history which he has inter* 
uroven in his Voyfikge du jeune lAiitkchaimy after a eontitfe ai:- 
coont of the fiii»tcampain of the Peloponnesian ^^r, fuwceels 
thus : ^ Les campagnes qui la suivirent n'offrent de m^e 

* qu'une contiimit^ d'actions ^pBorticuli^nes, ^ courses fa* 
^ pides, d^cntrepriflte qui «emblent etrangeiw ^ Tol^t qu'on ae 

* proposoit de part & d'autre. Comment de peuples si guer- 
' riet« h isi voisins, animus par tine anciedne jalousie, i&dea 

* haines rentes, ne songeoint Hs qu'^ «e isurpreadro 4 

* s'^viter, k partager leurs forces, &, par une foule de diver- 

* ioJODAy sans €clat ou sdns danger, it multiplier & prolonger 
' let malheom de la guerre? C'estfarcfiquecetteigvaraov 

* devoit pas se conduire sur le m^e plan que 1^ autres.' 

■ This 
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Athens, than between the oligarchal and demo- 
cratical interests, throughout the Grecian com- 
monwealths ; in every one of which was a party 
friendly to the public^ enemy ; with whom it had 
a community of interest, not, as may happen in 
modem Europe, accidental, unprincipled, and 
passing, but fundamental and permanent; so 
that, with the success of that public aiemy, not 
only the political welfiaxe of the party, but the 
private welfare of its members, was intimatdy, 
and^ for the most part, inseparably implicated. 
The apprehension excited, among the oligarchal 
states, by the growing preponderance of the 
Athenian democracy, rendered terrible by its spirit 

of 


This solution of the difficulty can scarcely but excite a smile ; 
and the more detailed explanatic^ which the learned author 
proceeds to attempt, will not be found very satisfactory. But 
the cotemporary Ustoriaa would have fomished him witb 
a sober and very sufficient answer to his petulant question. 
It occurs in a speech of Pericles, reported by ThucyAdes, in 
his first book ; and the part most pointedly to the purpose 
is in the 141st chapter. Barthelemfs work is a rich mine 
of information concerning the interesting people he describes ; 
but for its very merit it is important that its deficiencies an() 
errors should be exposed. Barthelemi had imbibed the po- 
litical principles of the French philosophy, and was warm in 
the cause of ideal liberty : but, tho be passed much of his 
tiqie in the house of a minister, the Duke of Choiseuil, he 
seems to have been no politician ; he certainly had no clear 
insight into the compUcated politics of Greece. His fellow-r 
countryman RoUin, tho an academician, shows juster views 
of Grecian history. Had he avoided to interrupt and per- 
pkx his narrative with anecdotes, biography, and preaching, 
which might have been better thrown into an appendix, his 
book, instead of being esteemed fit only for boys, might have 
maintained its reputation as the best epitome of Grecian 
history, for the earlier part, that has yet s^ipeared. After 
losing the guidance of the co^mporary historians, indead, hm 
lU8 bom b«»ildered. 
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CHAP, of conquest, its spirit of tyranny, and its particiilar 
- ^ • i disposition to overthrow and oppress the oligarchal 


Ch. 13.1.5. interest, was the real source of the war*/ The 

of this Hist. /•1-rti !/• !• 

purpose of the Peloponnesians therefore, tho m 
offensive measures, was, not to conquer Athens, 
but only to reduce her to a state of inability to 
conquer them. For this end it was held sufficient, 
and it was deemed also indispensably necessary, 
to deprive her of that dominion over other Grecian 
states, which, by affording a superior revenue, 
inabled her to maintain the most formidable navy 
to that time known in the world, and to carry 
hostilities to distant countries, by land as well as 
by sea. The invasion of Attica, for two successive 
years, had this for its principal object ; the siege 
of Plataea, and the unavailing attempt at naval 
exertion, equally followed with the same view. 
Meanwhile it was the purpose of Pericles to 
strengthen Athens, if possible, by alliance, but 
not by conquest. It sufficed to let her enemies 
weary and impoverish themselves with fruitless 
attack, and the consequences would be equal to 
victory : her power would be at least confirmed, 
and probably extended. And in these views he 
was favored by the circumstances of the Athenian 
dominion, and by the warfare of the age. For 
the Athenian dominion consisted mostly of ilands 

and 

* The alarm spred over Europe by a similar spirit, car- 
ried indeed to a greater extravagance, in the French demo- 
cracy, may possibly be supposed to have furnished this idea; 
but it was derived purely frdm the Grecian cotemporary 
historians;' and indeed the passage' was written before tho 
tpirif'of conquest and tyranny among -the French had given 
the lie direct to their pretension of peaceful and. equitable 
principles. 
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and transmaxine territories, secure through the 
superiority of the Athenian fleet; and tho a 
country could less easily be. defended, against 
a superior invading force, withantient than with 
modem weapons, yet towns derived a security 
from fortifications, which, against the modem art 
olattack, no art of defence can give. 

But what the Peloponnesian arms alone could 
not accomplish, the pestilence, cooperating with 
them, in. some degree effected. The severity of 
the. pressure upon Athens at home, incouraged 
the oligarchal, and checked the democratical in- 
terest in her forein • dependencies. In some of 
them insued what, in modem phrase, we should 
call a change of administration ; and instantly as 
the oligarchal became the prevailing party, revolt 
was ripe: with the first favoring opportunity 
the Athenian connection was renounced, and the 
Lacedaemonian adopted. Thus the operations 
of the war became. distracted and complex, while 
the principal object remained simple and the 
same. The command of the sea nevertheless 
inabled the Athenians to vindicate their trans- 
marine dominion ; the extraordinary affair of 
Pylus put pledges into their hands which insured 
Attica against farther invasion ; and thus, nearly 
live years after the death of Pericles, the purpose . 
of that great statesman was accomplished, in the 
acquisition of means for making an honorable, 
and advantageous peace. But unfortunately, in 
the want of hi^ superintending wisdom, the; 
popular wiU, bandied from orator to orator, and, 
©flen subjected to, . the unworthiest, pwned^ no 
i B 3 principle 
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CRAP, principle but of ambition and avarice, inflamed 
by success ; till, Brasidas obtaining the direction 
of the enemy's arms, and Cieon of their own, 
defeat restored among the Athenians the mode* 
ration which success had banished, and peace 
was made. 

Such was the first series of action of the 
Peloponnesian war. The antient enmity of 
Lacediemon and Argos, in concurrence with the 
rising ambition of Alcibiades, produced a second ; 
abundantly complicated, tho within a narrow field* 
But still, reduced to its elements, it was a contest 
between oligarchy and democracy. 

The circumstances of Sicily led to a third series. 
Here a hew principle was the spring ; and, here 
first, conquest upon a great scale came into view. 
Democracy here was opposed to democracy. But 
unlike those little democratical states, which could 
only support themselves under the protecting 
power of Athens, Syracuse was so powerfiil as 
to assert its own dominion over almost all the 
other Grecian cities of Sicily. Such a democracy 
was perhaps even more obnoxious to the domi- 
neering temper of the Athenian people, than the 
most absolute oligarchy or monarchy. Thus the 
jealousy and die ambition of the Athenian people 
were led readily to second the ambition of 
Alcibiades. But on the removal of the able 
projector, the magnificence of the project shrunk ; 
and with the overthrow of the Athenian forces 
in Sicily, the principle upon which the Sicilian 
war was begun, totally lost its energy. 

From the Sicilian war then residted a fourth 

and 
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and concluding series of action ; complicated in 
Its circumstances, but in principle brought back 
to the ori^al spring, the opposition of interest 
of Ae democratical and oUg^chal parties through- 
out Greece. The prominent points of that series 
were, the revolt of the Athenian dependenoiea ; 
war transferred to the Asiatic coast ; the con-* 
nectlon of Lacedsemon with Persia; sedition in 
Athens itself, with the short triumph of th^ 
oligarchal party there, more hostile to their fel- 
lowcountrymen of the opposite interest than to 
the common en^cny; and thence that weakness 
and instability in all the powers of government, 
which superinduced the defeat of Aigospotami, 
and the capture of the city. 

Able in war, skilful, perhaps to the utmost 
extent of human ability, in political intrigue and 
political negotiation, in leading fellowcitizens, in 
bargainiiig with strangers, the Greeks were un* 
fortunately deficient in the more important 
science, of framing that great machine which wi^ 
call a Government; hannoniring the various 
jranks of men of which a nation must consist ; 
providing, at the same time, security for property^ 
and equal justice for thos^ who have no pro- 
perty ; establishing, for the well-disposed of every 
rank, an interest in the preservation of the con- 
stitution, and, for the unprincipled and turbulent, 
strong coercion to secure it against disturbance ; 
reconciling the protection of private rights with 
the maintenance of public force^ and making a 
general private interest in the support of the 
existing order of things the basis of patriotism^ 

B 4 and 
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and the source of general concord and public 
spirit. In the preceding chapters we have traced* 
the rise and downfal of the most celebrated dcr 
mocracy that has appeared in the world: we 
have seen the wonderful force of that form of 
government as a spring, which inabled so small a 
community to become such a formidable power, 
to acquire such extensive dominion, and to exhi- 
bit, within so short a period, so many exalted 
characters. But we have seen too its utter un- 
fitness both to give security under equal law to its 
bwn people, and to rest in peace among neigh- 
boring states ; its disposition to exercise the most 
oppressive tyranny against the most illustrious of 
its own citizens, and the niost imperious and 
cruel despotism over those who were so unfortu- 
nate as to fall under its sovereinty in the condi- 
"tion of subjects ; and we have seen that, tho it 
Ynight have resisted the combination, which its 
injurious and alarming conduct excited, of the 
most powerful military confederacy with the 
'wealthiest empire to that time known, yet the 
highest spirit in the people, with very uncommon 
abilities in the leaders, was unable to avert the 
ruin which such a government hath an eternal 
tendency to bring upon itself. 

The benefit of instruction, and the amusement 
of interesting investigation, should reward the 
painful contemplation of the crimes^ follies, and 
miseries of mankind, which it is the office of his- 
toiy to relate: any gratification arising from 
matter pleasing in ifeelf, must be placed to the 
'account of incidental gain. But, when occa- 
sionally 


CONDITION OF SLAVES. Q 

fionally we find, in the course of events, good sect. 
beaming upon men, or evil alleviated, the satis- ^ 

fection will be greater in proportion as the sur- 
rounding scene is dark, and the relief unexpected. 
We' have had occasion to observe, that misfor- 
tune could scarcely befall a Grecian state, so 
ittjperfectly were the Grecian governments har- 
monized, but benefit, or at least the prospect of 
benefit, would result to some considerable portion 
of its members. We shall be more gratified to 
find that, with the various miseries which a war 
of twenty-seven years diffused among those called 
citizens of the Greek nation, it brought a very 
general alleviation of evil fo, that more numerous 
portion of mankind, the Grecian slaves. When 
all neighboring republics were firiendly, the slave 
looked around in vain for refuge from the cruelty 
of an inhuman master ; but if they were hostile, 
it behoved equally the wealthy despot of many 
slaves, and the poor tyrant of one, to beware 
how he set the wretch upon comparing the risk 
of desertion with the hope of a better service. 
The Grecian republics indeed were not all in- 
tirely without laws for the protection of that 
unfortunate portion of the human race : at Athens 
particularly, the wise and humane institutions of 
Solon pirovided for them a lot that other slaves 
might envy. Yet even at Athens they might be 
very harshly treated; and even there the war 
produced regulations to soften their condition. 
What the antient historians have left ' unnoticed 
(for slaves came little within their regard) we 
learn from the celebrated comic poet of the day. Amtoph. 

jjjNub.T.7. 
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In the ccMnedy, yet extant, called The Clouds, we 
find an old country-gentleman of Attica ludicrously 
execrating the war, because he was no longer 
permitted to beat his slaves. 

Thus incidentally only we get infonnation of 
the conditi<Hi of those who formed the largest 
part of the population of the boasted free repub- 
lics of Greece. Of the lot of their masters, the 
citizens, or however of those of Athens, in so 
many respects the first of the republics, our in- 
formation is large ; and coming from cotempoiaiy 
writers, of various »tuations in life, various views 
and pursuits, and of various and opposite poli* 
tical interests, it is, in great proportion, amply 
authenticated. From this it will be advantageous, 
and even necessary, to endevor to select and 
throw together here what may be wanting to elu* 
cidate the views, and account for the actions, of 
those to whom, on the surrender of the city tOf 
the Lacedaemonian arms, the supreme pow^ was 
committed. Without such preparation, the con- 
duct of men among the first of Greece in birth, 
talents, and education, might appear monstrous 
and irrational, and the story, however well at- 
tested, altogether too strange for belief. 

We have already had occasion to observe, that 
Sdon introduced, or left, in the Athenian consti- 
tution, a defect which had the most direct and 
irresistible tend^:icy to its destruction. Carefully 
providing for the responsibility of ministers, he 
committed absolute sovereinty immediately to the 
multitude, who could be responsible to none. 
The same power delegated to rq[)resentatives, 

who« 
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who, at stated periods, should be responsible to 
the multitude, would not have been so hastily 
ruinous. He intended indeed that the councils 
of the Areiopagus and of the Fourhundred (after- 
ward Fivehundred) should balance the authority 
Of the popular assembly ; and they mi^t have 
been effectual balances to a body representative 
of the people; but against soverein power com-> ^ 
mitted immediately to the. people at large, no 
balance coidd avail. Interested demagogues in- 
citing, restraint was soon overborne, and so the 
Athenian government became, what, in the very 
age, we find it was called, and the people seem 
to have been even pleased to hear it called, a 
Tyranny in the hands of the People'. 

We want information how Solon composed his 
courts of justice ; but there seems reason to be- 
lieve that, ammig the changes introduced by 
Cleisthenes and Ephialtes, not only his, venerable 
tribunal of the Areiopagus, but the whole judica- 
ture of Athens suffered. The institution of wages Anitot 
for serving in the ten ordinary courts, is attributed i%/c is. 
to Pericles. It was a mode of bribing the people. 
Three oboles, nearly fourpence stealing, were the 
daily pay of a dicast, whose office resembled that 
of our juryman. ^ The rich and the industrious 
avoided ; the poor, the idle, the profligate, thence- 
forward sought the office: it became their re- 
source for a Uvdihood^ To ext^id gratificatioa 

thm 

* Tv^avrOW tx'rt rit «pxJ». Thucyd 1. 2. c. 63. & 1. 3. c. 37. 

* ^ I sold sausages/ says Agoracritus, in The Knights of 
Aristophanes, ^ but I got the bett part of my livelihood by 
< j«dgifig CMHMS.' V. 1339 & ifl05. Mad if the archon 

* tbrnld 
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then among that soverein order, the juries were 
made immoderately numerous. Five hundred 
was the ordinary number of each. In the ten 
courts, unless the demands of military service 
interfered, no less than six thousand citizens are 
said to have been employed, except on holidays, 
daily throughout the year ; and, for a cause of 
extraordinary importance, the whole six thousand 
were sometimes assembled to compose the single 
tribunal called Heliaea. But the holidays them- 
selves, which interrupted the business of the 
courts, afforded also a pretence and a mode for 
bribing the people. They were truly seasons of 
festival ; in which the numerous carcasses of ani- 
mals killed in sacrifice were distributed to the 
multitude. Demagogues therefore would omit no 
opportunity for ingratiating themselves at so easy 
a rate as by the proposal of a new festival ; and 
thus the Athenian holidays were multiplied till 
they were twice the number of those of any other 
Grecian city. Still however they were far from 
equalling those of the Roman church in modem 
Europe, making, all together, no more than a 
sixth part of the year. 

In the deficiency therefore of subsistence pro- 
vided under the name of Sacrifice, a lawsuit, or, 
still more, a criminal prosecution, became the 
delight of the Athenian people. Beside the certain 
pay, which was small, there was the hope of 
bribes, which might be large; while pride was 

gratified 

' should. not order the court to sit,' says a boy in The Wasps, 
* how are we to have victuals ?' * Alas V answers, his father, 
^ I fear we must go supperless.' V. 309. 
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gratified, by the importance,; which acctiied to the s kct. 
meanest man who could call himself an Athenian ^» J - ^ 
citizen. Fine and confiscation, ordinary punish- 
ments of the Athenian law, conveyed the pro- 
perty of the wealthy to the treasury ; to be thence 
distributed in various ways, theatrical exhibitions^ 
processions, and feasts, for the gratification of the 
people, or wages on pretence of paying their ser- 
vices. Suits and prosecutions therefore, incou- 
raged by the interest of the soverein, became 
innumerable; and life and property were ren- 
dered insecure beyond what anything, seen in 
the most profligate of modem European govern- 
ments, at least of the times before the French 
revolution. Would give to imagine under any go- 
vernment possible. The glorious security pro- 
vided by the English law, which requires the 
solemn sanction of a grand jury to the merit of 
the accusation, before any man, can be subjected 
even to trial, was unknown at Athens. It appears 
as if liberty was held there (so was th^ spirit of 
Solon's system perverted) to consist, not in the 
security of every one against injury firom others, 
but in the power of every one to injure others. 
Any man might constitute himself accuser against 
any, and the king-archon was bound by his office 
to bring the accused to trial. When the cause 
came before the jury, ho right of challenge, the 
second. security of Englishmen, gave the accused 
Atheniaa* means of guarding against, partiality in 
his judges. The effect of partiality in some, it Xen. resp. 

l»*as indeed proposed to obviate by : multitude, c, 3^. i«. 
iiJch that the majority should not, be likely, to 

concur 
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^^AP. concur in it: but the disadvantages of such a 
*— -- — ' resource perhaps exceeded its benefits. In no 
conference among themselves could the informed 
and the wary, of so numerous a court, correct 
the prejudices and misjudgement of the ignorant, 
careless, or impassioned, or obviate the effects 
of misused eloquence; nor was it possible to 
make so laige a portion of the soverein people 
responsible for the most irregular or flagitious 
decision. Punishment could not take place, and 
among the multitude shame was lost. Under 
this constitution of judicature, the most victorious 
and desarving general, the ablest and most up- 
ri^t magistrate, or the most inoffensive private 
citizen, might be brought to trial for his life at the 
pleasure of the most profligate of mankind. 
Even the allegation of a specific crime, a crime 
Lyi.or.pio. defined by law, was unnecessary. Constructive 
pj^,&or. treason, any imputed disaffection to the sovereinty 
p^siwT^'' of the pepple, sufficed ; and, as passion and pre- 
judice, or the powers of oratory, or solicitation 
and bribery, moved, condemnation or acquittal 
were prcniounced. 

We have, from Aristophanes, a ludicrous pic-* 
ture, not p^haps g^tly inflated, of the impor- 
tance whidi the political and judicial system of 
Athois gave to every individual citizen ; of the 
court paid in consequence to diose, mostly m^i 
beyond the age of militaj^y service, who gave 
their time to the tribunals in tlie office of dicast, 
and of the usual pride and profligacy of 9ueh as 
Vm.9.46. codd faoki any leading influence ^ere. ^ We 
"^ * are as great as kings,' says an ^ ^aet. ^Tb» 

5 ^ principal 
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* principal men of the commonwealth watch our 

* rising in the morning. Presently one of those 

* who have imtieziled public money approaches 

* me, bows humbly, and begs favor/ " If ever 
** you yourself," he says, " in any office, or but 
« in the management of a miUtary mess, robbed 
" your comrades, pity me !" * He stood trembling 

* before me as if I was a god/ Allowing for ' 
somethings of caricature, still this is a picture 
from the Ufe, of democratical probity, modesty, 
and magnanimity. 

It may be held as an unfailing political maxim^ 
that where the property of individuals is insecure, 
the Public Revenue will be ill-administeied. 
Peihaps Solon, little foreseeing that his com* 
monweallh would want, did not desire that it 
should have, a great revenue. A soverdn peo- 
ple indeed would not easily be persuaded to pay 
taxes; but some provision for public expenses 
would be necessary. Attica foitunatdy possessed, 
in the silvermines of Laurdum, an advantage Xeii.d« 
unknown in any other part of proper Greece, ^^*** 
Ihose mines were pubUc property ; but indivi- 
duals were allowed to work them for their private 
benefit, paying only into the public treasury a 
twenty-fourth of the ore obtained. This was the 
great source cf the regular public revenue of 
Athens. The sacred olive-trees, tho the income Lys. or. ^ 
frwn them trould be but small, were however ****^"*^ 
looked to as a second branch. These, scattered 
among the lands of individuals in various parts 
of Attica, were consecrated, together with the 
grotmd immtediately around them (perhaps ori- 
ginally 
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CHAP, ginally by the policy of the government, for theiu 
■^ ^y* ' security) to the goddess protectress of Athens j 
the fruit was sold by auction, under direction of 
the court of Areiopagus, and the price was paid 
into the treasury. A third branch of the Athenian 
revenue consisted in the rents of public lands and 
houses, mostly acquired from individuals by for- 
feiture. 

But among the little states of Greece, the first 
purpose of a public revenue was generally less to 
supply public than private needs ; less to support 
civil and anilitary establishments, than to provide 
a maintenance for citizens without property, with- 
out industry, and perhaps without objects fpr 
industry. Solon however was anxious to promote 
industry among his people. He desired rather 
that they should earn their livelihood by labor 
than be maintained in idleness ; and, not, with 
the credulous inexperience and deficient foresight 
of some modem political speculators, supposing 
democracy naturally economical, he proposed to 
check its wildness and extravagance by cbm- 
mitting, to his court of Areiopagus, a controlipg 
power over all issues firom the treasury. But the 
revolutions under Pelsistratus, and still much more 

« 

that under Cldsthenes, deranged his wise institu- 
tions : the passions of the multitude and the in- 
terest of demagogues met ; and, before the Persian 
invasion, we find the whole revenue from the 
silvermines distributed among the people. This 
Ch. 8. s. a. extravagance was remedied, as we have seen, by 
the extraordinary address of Themistocles ; who, 
ynth the advantage of favoring circumstances, 

persuaded 
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persuaded the Many to resign that revenue for 
public purposes, and hence acquired the means 
to make Athens the greatest maritime power to 
that time seen in the world. 

We are uninformed by what able statesman, 
or in what public exigency, the Athenians were 
persuaded to submit to a tax, in the manner of 
the modem, customs, of a fiftieth of the value amIoc. de 
upon all goods imported, and upon some exports. "^*** ^ 
Early in the Peloponnesian war we find it 
familiar ; as also . a small toll, or a kind of 
excise-duty, on goods sold in the markets. The 
two, idnmng together a very light burthen, were 
the only regular and general taxes at' any time 
paid by the Athenian people *. 
. . The deficiency of a public revenue, arising firom 
sources so scanty, was in some degree supplied 
by an imposition, in the manner of a poll-tax, on 
the metics, those numerous firee residents in Attica 
who were not Athenian citizens. This however 
. seems to have been not in its amount oppressive, 
any more than in its principle unreasonable. It 
was the consideration for the advantages which 
the residence of Athens and the protection of the 

Athenian 

' The articles of the Athenian revenue are thus enumerated 
by Aristophane8--*E*»IorAf, «rovI«viM», ^Ita^a', ity^i^^ Aif*i»«K, 
|A»<r6o^ff xeti ^fUQ«r|«l«. Vesp. V. 657. The amount he reckons 
two thousand talents, about ^y^ hundred thousand pounds 
sterling^. The 'Eje«lor«i, hundredths, appesur to have been the 
same tax which Andocides calls fiftieths. Perhaps it may 
have been doubled after the conclusion of the Peloponnesian 
war, to supply the deficiency of the public revenue arising 
from loss of dominion. For the other articles, the curious 
reader may consult the scholiast on Aristophanes, and Xeno- 
phon on the Athenian republic, c. ;. s. 16---19. 
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Athmian goimfim^bt afibrdod. Thcra^ «b^ 
superior populatioa of that city, tjie extent of itfi 
idpvuaiofi, and the protection for maritime com* 
munication which naval en^)ire aSbrded to ite 
subjects, trade could be carried on there upon 
a greater scahy and with mote certain pvofiti 
than . in any other situation in Greece. TImb 
metics wei« not Gre^s only from vftrioua dtieSi 
but I^ydianSy Phrygians, Syrians, and other faar- 
liarians, and they seem to have been the groatesft 
portion of the traders and mannfacturcn of 
•Athens. 

But tho the regular taxes, which the Athenian 
people would consent to pay, for the support of 
that government of winch tiiey held in their own 
hands the immediate sovereiuty, were so light, 
yet, irregular and partial taxes, in their principle 
inimical to equal freedom, and every way worthy 
of the most despotic government, were as the 
materials of stoim in a lowering sky, thfeatening 
idways all, but falling chiefly on the higher ranks 
of citiaeM. It seen^s likely to have been when 
the poorar Many were persuaded to make 'die 
patriotic surrender of their dividends from &e 
silvermines for building a fleet, that] the wealthier 
Few undertook at their own charge to equip the 
ahips when built. Tliere was an apparent ^mesa 
and liberality, on both sid^s, in such a cojinpnv 
mise. But as the balances of Solon's government 
were successively overthrown, and the popular 
will beca^ the instvumept of arbitnury power in 
the hands of the demagpgue of the day, tbi^ 
practice, grown into lavir, ibr individuals to equip 

the 
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4he ^cetf degenerated mto a soiree of grievous sect. 
^ipresdion. Regnkted hyno certski priiiciple, the v J ^ 
wealthier^ or those i^uted tiie weahhier citizens, 
were mnmOj appointed by arbitiijy nomination ^ ajl^ 
(in the Pdoponnesian war to the nuiobtr of four 


hundred) to be responsible from tiieir private 
forttmes, some singly^ some in partneraUp with 
i^ibetH^ for the equipment of a ship of war. In- 
trigue and popular faror or popular displeasme, 
decided on whom the burthen should be li^t, 
and whom it should opfirese. Yet whether from 
a Ddturai sense of justioe^ or some remaming 
pmfadice in fkror of the old Athenian constitti- 
tion, the person who eqnipped the trimme was 
genemlly allowed to command it, or to name the 
ccnmiiander. 

A&odier- irregular tax, not tinkiiown where 
sin^ deBpots have ruled, with the improper name 
of free-gift, was frequently estaeted by the despotic 
demoetacy of Athens. This, a tat also upon 
tile hf^r ranks only, aiid perfectly arbitrary, 
conkl not £iil to beeomie partial and oppressiw 
in extreme. Among taxes partetking of the na- 
Hu'e of free-gilEs, may also be reekooed the re- 
quisition for the rich to eahibit, at thev owti 
expence, theatrical entertaimonetits, and other 
costly shows, for the amusement of the people ; 
taxes severely felt by the higher ranks, tho con- 
t)4bating nc^ing to the pubKc rnvteioe or the 
pbbMc force. 

But Athens, in acquirmg extensive dominion, 
acquired means to make others pay the principal 
expence of that fierce which was to maintain Iwr 

c 2 dominion ; 
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dominion ; and a democracy, least of all govern- 
ments, wonld scrapie any means of profit The 
comic poet, one of the most informed and clear- 
sighted politicians, and however reprdiensible in 
some points, very far from having been altogether 
the worst citizen of his ag^, has painted the po- 
pular temper of the day in a speech so breathing 
the purest spirit of democracy, that, tho already 
<nt.i6.«.ft. noticed, it may not be superfluous to repeat it 
v«ip. here. ^ A thcnisand cities,' it is observed by one 
^' ^^ of the characters in his comedy caUed The Wasps, 
^ pay tribute to Athens. Now if each was or- 

* dered to furnish subsistence for only twenty 
^ Athenians, twenty thousand of us might live in 
^ all ease and luxury, in a manner worthy of the 
' dignity of the commonwealth and of the ttophy 

* of Marathon.' The mixture of aristocracy yet 
Temaining in the Athenian constitution, prevented 
any actual attempt to carry a measure so conge- 
nial to what may perhaps not improperiy be called 
the natural politics of the multitude. But in the 
empire which Athens exercised over so many 
transmarine cities, a vast field for peculation was 
open. New and greater objects then incited con- 
tending factions ; and immoderate temptation 
occurred for those in authority, and those who 
sought authority, to put forward measures ulti- 
mately the most Averse to the public good, if 
they tended in the moment to gratify the Many* 
The principal powers of the court of Areiopagus, 
and especially its salutary control over the 
itreasury, were thus abolished; and when the 
commanding abilities of Perides no longer 

checked 
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checked popular extravagance, there fdlowed sect. 
the grossest dilapidation of the public money, ^ ^ - 
the most tyrannical oppression of the allies, and 
the most profligate exercise of the purest despot- 
ism over the most respectable citizens. Fine and 
confiscation were looked to less for the purpose 
;of justice than of revenue. The temptation to 
peculate, the insecurity of innocence, and the 
hope for crime to escape punishment, became such, 
that, amid Ae general depravity of Grecian go- 
vemnients, Athenian peculation grew proverbial ; XcwipK 
and it was at the same time made a question, c. 6. s. la. 
whether it was advantageous for an- individual to aS! k'"*" 
have property, and whether it was advantageous ^J^"p°^ 
for the commonwealth to have a revenue. If we 
might believe Aristophanes, (who almost alone, 
among the poets of the day, dared direct his 
satire on the public stage, to restrain the folly and 
correct the profligacy of the tyrant multitude) of 
two thousand talents, esteemed the annual amount Amtopb^ 
of the Athenian revenue, except one-tenth, dis- ▼.ISr. 
tributed among the people for serving the office of ^ **^' 
dicast, the whole was consumed in peculation. 
We shall of course impute exaggeration to this 
round assertion, put into the mouth of a comic 
character: yet, from the concurring testimonies 
of Xenophon and Lysias (whose concurring tes- 
timonies afford the strongest proof, because they 
were of opposite parties) it seems not to have 
been very extravagant. Frequent capital punish- Xcnopb. 
ments, with confiscation of aB property, did not"*3,*».3. 
prevent the frequency of au alluring crime, where 
probity gave no security. Despotic governments, 

c 3 whether 
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CHAF. whether the power be in the hands of cm or df 
a multitudf , will have a near reftemUanee of cIhh 
racter. The frequent use of the bowistrin^ in 
Turkey, has not prevented the grossest peculation. 
We find indeed many marks of ^ kindred between 
the Turkish despotism and the Atheman demo^ 
cracy. It appears to have been a point of policy 
in the latter, as in the former, to connive at pen 
culation in its servants, to approve tacitly theit 
oppression of its subjects ; to wait patiently tiU 
the private fortune, thus iniquitously coUectad, 
became sufficiently conaid^rabie to be a public 
object, and then to bring the criminal, hitfa«rto 
the apparent favorite, to judgement, and, ccnd^ 
demning him to death or banishment^ to inrittEr 
the treasury with his spoil. 

A treatise remains to us from Xenophosi expressly 
^m the improvement of tilie Athenian reveniie. The 
.tide, with the author's name, eamiot fail to excite 
the modiem politician's curiosity ; who wiU how* 
ever probably find himself at the same time 
infonned, disappointed, and surprized by the con^ 
tc^ts of the work. Xenophon abandoned Soloft'isi 
hope of making the Athenian people support 
diemselves by sober industry : were the thing ever 
practicstble, he thought the season passed. Hb 
object therefore was to provide a revenue, less fot 
public service than for maintaining the whole 
Athenian 4)eopIe, as the Lacedsemoolans lived, in 
ease and idleness. He could devise no other re- 
medy for domestic evijs, arising fix)m the n«cessa«y 
inquietude of soverein beggars; iv> other means 
to soften that spirit of tyranny in the Ath^aa 
1 2 people, 
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frn^f usde# wMch M «iMfy sal^eei Ghrecian 
states had stilfemi die sev^est aAd nvost 6me». 
ttiaidkms Oj^pv^ssl^y the ccmsi^umcte 6f which 
hod M l^gth brMij^t Allien heiddf to^ th«r Mnir 
tf fiImttal»ttotl1^ IduiGSf Atet^fore;. tb be^ pakt by 
Athefnidtt eitiss^iB'y eomifr d^at cety MtilMA lids view. 
The Attic i^IventAines are ivk great (d:^. Thd 
pttblte iittcottief £poif)^ iheee he wo«M Mprove Hy a 
tt^easute whteh, at thid da^, wooM AOt find tmi^ 
T^al: approbatioiy. Iha- in^itiioderate pK>poittoi» 
oi Slavics already in tile potation ef Atttca^, lSa0 
p^perty of iadividCKdR; he would' increa&e by ffifJ 
dhasing a nvmbet on the public acoottiit> te wbrlc 
lh& mines for public benefit. He then considers 
Ijie taxes, the customs and market-toHs, and the 
capitation paid by the metics; This branch of 
tiiid revenue he would impft>ve by the more UbereA 
policy of gi^tig new privileges and incmsed' sb-^ 
amty to free foitein^ft^ nettttn^iti- Attit^ 

* Zeunius of Leipzig, who has published » collection of 
Xenophon's smallei- Workh, supposes' the Treatisitf* on the Re^ 
retoue to have been ymXikn during^, the wslr which we shall 
find' Athens, in confederacy with^ Lacedasxnony waging against 
flie Thebans, when Epaitietnohdals >^as tKeir geiietal. NoteJ 
^ 4: 8» 40, oi Zeuiaus^s: editioiC That treatige suffiffieiitii^ 
marks itself to have been written when Athens w.as ingagfCl 
in war, and not so early as the Peloponnesiari war ; for'th^ 
Hme before tW ocicii|j;yifig .of Dedelcda bf the' Lae^tttii€«tlaiir 
is mentioned in*it,.(c. 4. s. 25.) as what few living wou^ 
remember. Inuring Which c« the various trodble's^ with 
y^U:h Gtfi^ee' was aftfe^jl^btjrd affli<5(^j it > may haVe^' htld' il^ 
date^is not at ^ clear ;ba^ evidfiotly. enough thai ODndqc^ 
of the Athenian government, wliicK pjrbduced the war calle3f* 
&e CoBfed«i««ei or Sbdal wi», - fhrnlsheil i^ iii^&Mii 
oeeasien, the atimulalion te writf^it; and t^t oon<^ct« ws^ 
little manifested, aa in the sequel we shall have occasion ti(> 
e(«ekV«y titt'ai^tte diMA*ol fT^raftiikiMbd^. 

C4 
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CHAP. The modem reader^ kss veised in 

politics, will then scarcdy observe without wonder^ 
that while Xenophon is anxious . to increase the 
number of forein residents and slaves, the in- 
crease of Athenian citiz^is, the only secure and 
effective strength of a state, appears totally out of 
his consideration. But, from all the remaining 
writers of the age, we may gather, that the spirit 
of every Grecian government, whether oligarchy 
or democracy, was generally adverse to the in- 
crease of citizens. For every citizen having an 
interest in a certain public capital, increase of 
citizens was increase of partners, which would 
diminish every old proprietor's share. . If the 
Athenian commonwealth had had only two or 
three thousand citizens, die lands of Attica, cul- 
tivated by slaves, with the added produce of the 
sil vermines, might have made all wealthy. But 
wealth so ill protected, would have invited, the 
"rapacity of neighboring people. The combined 
consideration, therefore, of the means of sub- 
sistence and gratification, with the means of 
defence, would decide the degre^ of population to 
be desired in a Grecian republic. But unless 
danger was pressing, the general disposition was 
always averse to an increase. The rich disliked 
it, as any increase of their respective inhabitants 
in our parishes is commonly disliked, because 
there was a poor-law at Athens. The poor ob- 
jected to it, in apprehension of its diminishing 
their chance of advantage froin sacrifices, from 
treats to their ward, from pay for attendance on 
the tribunals, from that public allowance which 

was 
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■ost ontfed & b«l 10 riMw «<» codU best nuke > ,. y ^ 
. MaBU ism itL Alro^etfaer. the idei odfa cmummi 
MbeiRst in s contBOB slock, a tomiaaQntel (inB> 
o^iie ol everr Gieciui icpttbGc. not onlr Mtde thv 
avoaoD ta any inarease of citaens pofwdar. bitt 
gnc de ritlest politicians (all considfnntE slaves HMk^tH^ 
ndispeasable) to bnasiine a necessity for tJniliD^ 
die nmnber of dtimifi, and to a v«ry scanty 


A ytry reooaiiafale {Htgect, wbich seeois tohav« 
been mi^iiial irith XenopVto, nexLt occun ; dm 
estahlisliment of a bank, by subscription', <^Mn 
fw all the Atbraiian people. Tlie intenst of 
mooc^, it appeals, was oiumous at Athens : an 
DuavMdaUe conseqnaice of the wretched iose- 
cority of posmi and prop»^. Ihrou^MMt mo- 
dem Europe, land is, of all propoly, esteraied 
the safest source of income ; but in Greece it was 
held that the surest return was from money lent at Xtnofk 
interest. For, in the multiplied division of Gieece, «,)!T«,^ 
into small Fq>ubUcs with very nairow territories, 
the produce of land was continually liable to be 
carried ofT or destroyed by an invading enemy : 
but a monied fortune, according to Xenophon'a 
observatioD, was safe within the city-walls. In 
proportion then to the interest of money, and the 
insecurity of idt things, the profits of trade will 
always be high, and thus numbers wotdd be 
induced 

* The word 'Af o^^« appears to mean precisely ■ nbtcriptum. 
It Dccura in the 6th, gth, and lath sectioiii. The (ireek 
index added to the Oputcula Xenopbontii of Zeuniu* may 
bUo be connlted for it. 
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CR AK mdiie«d to honaw evea at a hi^ intomt. Xenif^ 
^ V >< ^on tfacrefbre proposod, by kzidiDg ffom ito 
inUiir stocky sid kuxnxa^pig cttnmfrddi adivtoM 
tuDB by JQdt RgnlatioaSy Do now m gceaM rdwinu^ 
x<»oph. awiy by liie^ sMie meaii% mstsad of opfivodDi^ to 
91 IS, 1^ iiuncfar indti^rolBafaL Ab tt< coiuHayy thfti tO' his 
pvqjwt^ wfacik tibe anu)iflifcof iha ntdbsoripdois^ a 
lis: pvofite^ should; adlow, be proposed txi^ imgvdVQ 
the porte (tf Atheas^ to fonn wfaarfiy and docks, W 
erect halls, exchanges, warehouses, markethoona^ 
and inn^ for atf wikich teds or mnts sfaoidd ber pfadd, 
and ta build ships to be kt to meichaulB. Tkiei^ 
while numbers of mdrndttis were mcoofageii: sod 
kiabled to employ themselves fi^r their private 
benefit,, the whole Athenka people would becomo 
one giBat banking cMnpao^,^ hom whose profitv 
eveiy member, it was expected^ wkM derim at 
feaat an easy livelihood:. 

Such was XenophoB^ar project im impsmring; 
not so much the revenue of tiie Athenian stete, as 
the condition of the Athenian people^ and of aB 
who were in any degree dependent upon* them* 
By taking away the mcitements of absolute wani;* 
by o^ating^ a; strong interest m tihie' preservation' of 
peace without^, and good government within, he 
hoped tki make the lower ranks- quiet and orderly; 
and the lugher secure^ and at the same timer to 
cibvii^e that oppression of allies' and subjects, Ae 
evils of whichi had often reverted upon Athens hem* 
stUL The scheme, whatsoever difficulties or dis- 
appointments might have occurred in the execution, 
appears, worthy of Xenopbon.;, Hut unfortunately^ 

passitig 
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pnsing InshSem exile, Ik exertions fi>r die good 
of his eoantry were confiDed to speeulatioD. 

The gross Tices of die government and ju^ca- 
ture gave birth to* duit evil whidi, wkh the nameof * 
SvcopHAKCT, so peculiarly infested Atheos. The 
term originafly signified infomiation of the chai« 
destine exportation of figs. Apparently to gra* 
tify the idle p(^>i:dace of the city, at fheexpence of 
the landholders, seme demagogue had proeured a 
teir, forbidding the exportation of that pJentiM 
productioii of the Attic soil. The absnrdity of the 
proidbMon, however, makmg the infoitfmation pair- 
ticufanfty invidious, the term Sycophant gtew into 
ose as a general appellation for aH vexatious in- 
formets. Such was the incoamgement whkk the 
Athenian government, and judieaftnre afforded lor 
these, that sycophancy became a^ profession, fiir- 
mshing a livefihood for many. The sycophant 
eowted the lower fveople, and was the terror and 
sdourge of the rich. Intimation tx> a wealthy AiUtopk 
man, tfant he woiM be denounced, as able toeqnip ^^ ^ 
a trireme, or provide a dramatic entertaJmnent, or s^s- 
giire a sapper to^ h» ward, often saj£ced to obtain 
money for preventmg so serious an evil. But the ljs. pro 
9yco()^a»t's great en^ne of profit was aeeusafion, ^fi^B,' 
wfae^r trae or folse: tho fidse accusation, we If':l^^ 
are told, was often preferred, as generaiy more »«t*^«^- 
hicratifve'. Those varioos public feiactiotis which ▼€!. 76«. 
the wealthy were net allowed to decline, ma^^- 
tracies, eqadpment of ships of war, and pres&kncies 

of 

Koraq i»$ airiCLf xaBtreifat. ix rovli/f yap if (X«Aif « j(gn^Ml!j^i9* 
Lys. AS/A. x•r(»^v9■. atoA. p. 171* vel. 762. 
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CHAP, of choral festivals, made opportunities endless*^ 

' — V — ' On the expiration of office, the euthyne, a scrutiny 

aSS? resp before tiie council, must be undergcme. Accusa- 

•• 3* s* 4- tion was then in a manner invited ; and if any, 

however unfounded, was offered, person and {nto- 

perty were attached, and remained so till judge- 

ment was given. The sycophant was necessarily 

an Athenian citizen ; for no other could denounce; 

but the evidence of strangers and slaves was ad- 

Lys. adv. mitted, and often preferred ; because they might 

P-^iS! ^ examined by torture, which was sometimes 

vci. 488. carried to such inhuman severity that the sufferers 

died under it. But however littie the accusation 

could be suppcMled, it would always occasion 

trouble and expence ; and any neglect of the 

Xenoph. fastidious multitude would involve danger. Bribes 

t^^^^Q^' ^^^^ necessary to procure dispatch from the offi- 

?^"* swr** ^^^ ^^^ directed the business of the courts : a9 

& Aristoph. Athenian jury would be solicited for favor^ or it 

Lji. adr. would prououucc Condemnation ; and not by the 

p. 1 81/ accusation of Xenophon only, but by the confession 

2^*J?*® of Lysias, the great advocate for democracy, we 

are assured that, at Athens, equally protection for 

iniquity might, and justice must, be bought. 

A resource which, in this wretched insecurity 

for innocence under the Athenian government^ 

Socrates recommended and Xenophon approved, 

may show the extent of the evil. Criton, an 

Xenoph. Athenian of rank, complained to Socrates (Xeno- 

Mem. Socr. _ _ • \ r 

I a. c. 9. phon says he was present at the conversation) of 
the severity of their lot in Athens, who, as he 
expresses himself, desired to concern themselves 
only with their own affairs. ^ I have a prosecu- 

* tion 



sycopHAKCT. ag 

< lion instituted against me/ he said, ' by persons 
^ whofii I never injured/ but ^ho think I would 
' mther pay some money than have much trou- 

* ble/ ^ Do not you keep dogs,' said Socrates, 

* to guard your sheep against wohres ? ' * Yes,' 
answered Criton. * And could not you ingage the 
^ friendship of some able man in low circum- 
' stances, who, in return for benefits conferred, 
' would make it his business in the same manner 

* to guard you against sycophants?' A friend 
, was fortunately found, able and faithful. As an 

advocate however, he could serve his benefiekctor 
little; because, in the Athenian courts, the ac- 
cused was generally required to plead in person. 
His business was, like that of the sheepddg, to 
give security to the fold by attacking the wolf. 
When Criton was threatened with prosecution, 
he threatened the accusers ; and as their profli- , 
gacy ofTored opportunities which Criton's probity 
denied, in fear of the consequences, they not 
only stopped their proceedings against Criton, but 
paid his advocate for ^similar forbearance toward 
themselves. 

Where such was die best resource that So- 
crates or Xenophon could devise, we may con- 
ceive how precarious was the condition of men 
of property in Athens. Under oligarchy, as we Ly*. a^ 
find one of the most zealous partizans of; demo- 1!!^'^^ 
-cracy confessing, those might be esteemed good l'^]lj!l^ 
^tizens, who did not covet other men's goods ; 
but, under democracy, no man was master of his 
own: property, person, everything nmst be de- 
voted, not to the service only, but to the {Measure 

and 
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mod fancy of die people. The wealdiy weve not 
allowed die choice of leaving Attka, and the 
constitutidn positively denied them the dioioe of 
qiBet there. To execute the duties of magis- 
tracy, to «quip a ship of war, to prande ttt a 
public feast, to direct a dramatic entertaiammt^ 
and to furnish the wh(de cost, were equally re- 
•quired of ail supposed of competent ^estate. 
Hence indeed some small mixture of aristocracy 
remained in the Athenian government. Wealth 
was the allowed k«y to o^lice and influence ; birlh 
and great connections were not without w^ght; 
commands in the army and navy wei« seldom 
given but to men of biith, edtfcatioi^ and coosi- 
derabie ccnimectioBS ; and even the coundl and 
the college of archons, bofli indeed open to men 
without property, but not widKiut passing the 
^scrutiny of the dokimamt, formed some smidl 
check upon popular raslmess and foHy. Hettce 
we find, at intervals, die Athenian affairs so ably 
conducted ; and wfaiie tumult and destvuction 
were preparing within Ifae volcano, the outeid^' 
bore an appearance so fair and florishing^. 

The spirit of tyraimy iDhevrnt in the Athenian 
-constitution, and the dispegaid, upcm prindpie, 
for property and the convenience and saitisfactian 
of individuals, ere v«iy strikingly marked in a 
regulation wlmh we find had the force of fatw. 

When 

• Under Solon those of competent estates wdy were ^gifefe 
to oSice. Afterwajxl magittracies ivere p'fm by let ItcK^r. 
Ajreiop. p. io8, 109. But Xenophon says all expensive 
ofEces were still imposed on the rich— perhaps only choral 
fotaid8Bcies,.aad the cQiDmisid> oritechvgie of eqiupmnt, 
pi ahips of war. 
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Whw an expeoBive office, aad imitiailariy ^vii^ ssct. 
Ihe oqwina^t of a trireme^ was aseessed oa any » ^ ^ 
OD^ be m^t, £6r die tioie, ayoid the boithen 1^ 
indiGating a richer man; and, if die superior isocntd* 
wealth waft denied, offering to exchange estates. S^*]^ 
The person so challenged had no alternative bat 
to take upon fahnsdf the office^ or accept the 
^Lchange. The satisfaction, thus, of an English- 
man in conadering his house aod bis fidd more 
aecundy his own, uader the protection of the 
iaw, than a casde defended by its gBirison, or a 
kingdom by its armies, was unknown in Attica. 
The attachment, therefope, of an Englishman to 
the Gonntry where sudi blessings are injoyed, to 
die GonstitDtion which gi^es to injoy dmn, and 
to the people who have a common interest in 
defending dnn, could not tha:e easily find plaoe. 
For men of rank and propafty, exceptii^ the few 
who could make the popular will the instrument 
of their own ambition, to be satisfied with the 
Athenian government was impossible. It was 
aa dangcraus to be ridi under the Athenian demo* 
cracy as under the Turldsh despotism ; the same 
i^terfuges were used to conceal wealth; the 
same bribery and flattery to presen?^ it; with 
Aas difference principally, that, in Athens, the 
flattery was grosser, in proportion to the low 
condition of the fia^ered, and their multitude ; 
which so divided the shame, that, equally in re- 
'C^ving adulation and committing iniquity, no 
man blushed for himself. 

Beside the varicnis modes of vexation and 
oppres5i<m, to which the higber mojcs were sub- 

J9€X 
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CHAP, ject JR their persons and properties, another re- 
. ^^ . mained by which their characters were affected. 
Xenoph. Satire against the people collectively, says Xeno- 
r?. s. 18. phon, the people will not allow ; but personal 
satire they incourage ; well knowing that, while 
it is permitted to exhibit the wealthy, the noble, 
the powerful, to popular derision and indignation, 
the meaner will escape; or those only will be* 
come objects for the poet, who, by aiming at 
some preeminence, separate themselves from the 
common cause. To what excess that licence 
went, what gross ribaldry might delight, and what 
malicious calumny would not disgust an Athenian 
audience, the remaining comedies of Aristophanes, 
who could write equally for the highest and lowest 
ranks, who could be at the same time a consume 
mate politician and a consummate buffoon, abun- 
dantly testify '^ The calm dignity of a Pericles 
could bear this unmoved : the intriguing ambition 
of an Alcibiades, exciting poet against poet, and 
mob against mob, might even profit from it : but 
the wealthy and noble of more common and 
quiet characters, would often severely feel the 
apprehension, if it went no farther, of being ex- 
posed in effigy, by their proper names, to vulgar 

scorn 

^ Aristophanes ventured satire upon the people col- 
lectively ; but it required his courage to dare, and his abilitiei 
to succeed m such an attempt. With regard to his ribaldry, 
we may observe that something very like it seems to have 
suited the taste of readers of higher rank than the bulk of 
the Athenian audiences, in the age of Chaucer, in our own 
country. In calumny, as abundant remaining testimony 
evinces, his cotemporaries &r exceeded him ; and indeed in 
every point,' vulgar and gross as his jokes often are, yet 
among the Athenian com^ians he may be considered as a 
very gentlemanly poet. 
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scorn upon the public stage, while, in witty dia- 
logue, the most malignant turn was given to every 
the most innocent or even meritorious action of 
tiieir lives. Nor were character and public esti- 
mation only indangered; for that turn in the 
public mind ini^t be prepared in the theater, 
and those prejudices against individuals excited, 
which afterward, in the agora or the tribunals, 
might produce decrees of confiscation, banish- 
ment, or capital condemnation. 

In the dialogue remaining to us from Xenophon, 
intitled The Banquet, an eminent man, reduced 
by the war from wealth to indigence, is repre- 
sented positively declaring that lie felt his condi- 
tion improved by the total loss of his property ; 
inasmuch,' he says, ^ as cheerfulness and con- 
fidence are preferable to constant apprehensioii, 
freedom to slavery, being waited upon to waiting 
upon others, being held an assured good subject 
to being an 9bject of public suspicion. For,' 
he continues, / while I lived a rich man in thi$ 
city, I had reason to fear the attacks of house- 
breakers, which with my wealth might indanger 
my person. I was then under the necessity of 
courting the sycophants, knowing it was in their 
power to do me onischief which I could little 
return. Nevertheless I was continually re- 
ceiving orders from the people, to undertake 
some expence for the commonwealth, and I 
was not allowed to go anywhere out of Attica. 
But now I have lost all my forein property, and 
nothing accrues from my Attic estate, and all 
my goods are sold, I sleep anywhere fearless ; I 
am considered as faithful to the government ; I 
Vol v. d * am 
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CHAP. * am never threatened with prosecutions, but 

XXI 

^— .^-—^ * I have it in my power to make others fear ; as 


a free man, I may stay in the country or go out 
' of it, as I please ; the rich rise from their, seats 

* for me as I approach, and make way for me 
' as I walk : I am now like a tyrant, whereas I 
' was before an absolute slave ; and whereas be- 
' fore I paid tribute to the people, now a tribute 

* from the public maintains me/ 

This picture, tho fix)m the pencil of Xeaiophon, 
wUl be likely to strike the modem ' reader as 
loaded, and somewhat extravagant. Occurring 
'in a work of /ancy, and not in historical narrative, 
the writer might claim perhaps some licence. 
isocr. dc Yet we find Isocrates describing the same thing 
p.T64, 356. J50 nearly in the same lines' and colors, that their 
concurrence in the representation, with which 
also many other testimonies concur, must exclude 
all suspicion of any great extravagance. 

Under circumstances then such as those of the 
Athenian republic, the rich and the poor evidently 
could not live in any harmony. An irritation^ 
incessantly working in the minds of the Few 
against the Many, would be irremediable, and, in 
equally unavoidable consequence, the Many would 
be tormented with an unceasing jealousy of thd 
Few ; in its foundation soknetimes reasonable, but 
generally in its manner illiberal, cmd often in its 
measure excessive* In fact, the balances of 
Splon's constitution were no sooner overthrown, 
and soverein power become absolute in the hands 
of those without property, or rather in the hands 
of any demagogue who could, for the moment, 
lead them, tiban the interest 6f all, who had pro- 
13 perty, 


i 
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per^, ^aced them necessarily in the situation of 
conspirators against the existing government. 
Indeed, throughout Greece, the noble and 
wealthy, setved by their slaves, not only as do- 
mestics, but as husbandmen and manufacturers, 
had little, connection with the poorer Many, but 
to cbmmand them in the oligarchal states, and, 
in the deniocratical, to fear, flatter, solicit, and 

r 

dther deceive or be commanded by them. No 
common interest, or scarcely any, united the two 
descriptions of men ; so that, for maintaining civil 
order and holding the state together, flattery and 
bribes ailGfne could persuade the multitude, and 
the only alternative was violence. H^ice that 
impossibility of lasting harmony, and that readi- 
ness for extremfe discord which the Grecian 
republics so strikingly exhibit. What we are 
famfliai* t<ith always appears obvious ahd easy ; 
atnd hente, having ever before our eyes the equal 
freedom, Security, and ease of all ranks among 
ourselves, we observe with wonder that the abili- 
ties and extensive experience of Xenophon could Xenoph. 
imagine rid reiriedy foi^ the evils of the Athenian ttJ^. 
constitutidft, or none in the practicability of which ^ ^•*'»'*^- 
he had an^ hope, but iti the subjection of the »o.ii.«t 
M^ny to atbitrary cotnmand, either under the Pi*t. dt * 
F^w or under One ; and the genius of Plato, in ^^' 
earnest research after better political principles^ 
could even in vision propose benefit only to a 
v»y smdt portion of Mankind " . 

Where 

ivHi flri» Xen.'Atbiea. resp. c. 3. s. ic Xeiiophoa ««teeaiied 

D » the 
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Where the constitution is such that all ranks 
have a clear interest; in its preservation^ 'whete 
every man's house is his castle, where the pro* 
perty of the rich, and the persons and honest' 
earnings of the poor, are equally protected by 
law, and the hope of rising to a higher station is 
denied to none, there the law of treason may 
be mild. But no mild law, no common precau- 
tion, could give security to a constitution like the 
Athenian. The law of treason, accordingly, at 
Athens, was conceived in the highest spirit of 
despotism ; it was atrocious. Before the councU- 
hall stood a column, on which was thus ingraved : 

* Whoever shall overthrow the democracy, or 
^ hold any magistracy in Athens when the demo- 

* cracy shall be overthrown, may be lawfully 
^* kiUcd by any one : the person killing him shaU 

^ be held holy before the gods and meritorious 
^ among men; and shall be rewarded with the 

* whole property of the person killed.' The 
same principle of committing public justice to 
the discretion of individuals was pushed yet farther 
in the following oath, which was required of every 
Athenian:^*! will kill with my own hand, if I 
' am able, whoever shall overthrow the demo- 

* cracy ; and if any hold office under any other 

^ government^ 

the evils of the Athenian cohstitutioH irremediable, because 
necessarily flowing from the sovereinty of the people, and to 
be checked only by putting such a curb on that jsovereinty as, 
in the nature of things, would lei^d to its, complete overthrow. 
He seems to have supposed it impossible so to constitute ^ 
balanced government as to give it permanency : the people at 
large, he thought, must dither command absolutely or obey 
implicitly. And for any experience that history to this, day 
furnishes, perhaps he was right : perhaps a balanced govern- 
ment cannot be at once constituted : it must grow. 
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f government, I will esteem holy before the gods 
* whoever shall kill him. Whoever may lose his 
' life in killing or attempting to kill such person^ 
^ I will befriend his children and their . offspring, 
^ as I would Harmodius and Aristogeiton. What- 
^ ever oath may be taken, adverse to the dem6- 
' cratical authority, I abjure and hold as nothing.' 
Prayers and impi^ecations were added, for blessings 
on dl who maintained this oath, and utter destruc- 
tion to those and the race of those who should 
break it. 

It is observed by Aristotle, that democracy and 
tyranny are, of all governments, mo^t hostile to 
each other, as, according to Hesiod s proverb, 
two' of a trade never agree : for, he addis, abso- 
lute DEHOCRACT is'TYRANNY '*. 



SECTION 11. 

Tint Measures of the Supreme Council of TMrty at Athens : 
Views of the Thirty : Critias ; Theramenes ; Violences of 
' the Thirty : Death of Theramenes. 

Such was the state of the Athenian government 
nearly, from the death of Pericles, till it sub- 
mitted to the victorious arms of the Pdoponne- 
sians. The fate then of a fallen city deprived 
of command beyond its own narrow territory, 
and allowed to exist only under the control of 
a forein power, it might seem would scarcely 

invite 

Aristot PoUt. L 5. c. 10. 

D3 4 
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invite much of our farther attention. , But Athens, 
after all her losses and with all her iaUinga, has 
peculiar claim upon the curiosity and respect of 
men. In her fallen state she retained the g^m 
of the suhlimest philosophy, of all science, and 
of every liberal art :, Socrates, Xenophon, and 
Plato, still lived within her walls; Alcibiades, 
Thrasybulus, an^ Conon, tho in exile, adrn'oied 
the list of her citizens ; and she could still be the 
prolific mother and the able preceptress of artists, 
poets, warriors, orators, statesmen and sages, who 
made their age the most brilliant in the annals of 
mankind, and through whom, when her political 
importance ceased, Athens continued, and may 
be said in some degree still to continue, to hold 
an empire among all the civilized nations of the 
earth '^ Nor was her political importance yet 
so far beyond recovery, but that she became 
again a principal channel of Grecian history's 
multifarious stream. 

After the view we have taken of the Athenian 
constitution, we shall not wonder if m^n of rank 
and property desired at any rate a change ; nor 
can we impute it to any peculiar depravity, if 
they bore some antipathy toward the body of the 
lower people, from whom they suffered such op- 
pression. Even the most moderate might took, 
not without some indignation, upon that imperious 

' cr6wd 

'' Tully's eulogies of Athens are well knowa: — lUas om- 
nium doctrinanini inventrices Athenas. Cic. de Orat. L 1. s. 4. 
--rUnde humanitas, doctrina, religio, fniges, jura, leges, ortae 
ai^ue in omnos • terras ; ctis^imtce putafitor. Gic. or.^ pro 
L. Flftcco, s. 26. And^thatof VdieiiisPatttrGuhis, A^eo ut cor- 
pora gentis illius separata sint in alias civitates;ingeniav^ro 
solis Atbeniensium muris daiisa e^stimes. Vel. Pat L 1. c 18, 
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* crowd of fullers, shoomakers, carpenters, bra- sect. 

* ziers, dealers of all kinds/ I use the cotem- ^_^1_-* 
porary philosopher's words, ' the great object of ^.^^' 

* whose lives was to buy cheap and sell dear,' ^' '• •• ^* 
whose despotic will nevertheless dispensed public 

and private law, directed the administration of the 
commonwealth, sent out fleets and armies, disposed 
of the lives and fortunes of individuals at home, 
and decided by a vote the fate of whole cities 
abroad, ' while some of them, not worth a drachma,' 
they are again Xenophon's words, ^ were ready to , 
^ sell their country with all in it, that they mi^t 
^ have a drachma.' Accordingly, when Athens 
was invested by the Peloponnesian forces, and no 
prospect of successful resistance remained, many 
of those of higher rank saw, or thought they saw, 
means of mending their condition in the approach* 
ing wreck of the state. Through this opposition of 
interests among the Athenians, the Lacedaemonians 
proposed to hold Attica in subjection, without the 
expence of garrisons ; and thus diey were induced 
to grant terms ; to leave the town with walls and a 
citadel; to restore the whole territory; and even out 
of the captive fleet to allow twelve ships of war to 
the vanquished. The Athenian people had never 
treated a conquered city so mildly. But the 
Lacedaemonians depended upon the aristocratical 
party among the Athenians themselves, as a faith* 
fid g^urison, bound, by the most pressing interests, 
to hold all in subordination to Lacedaemon*^. 

On 

^' Tbe ateertions of Lysias, in his orations ag^nst 
Eratbathenes and Agoratus, that the Lacedaemonians would 
have gtanted better t^rms, and that Theramenes prevented 

D4 it, 
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CHAP. ^^ *^^ surrender of the city, then, that vicious* 
, 7^X1. government which has been desfcribed, being dis- 
B. C. 404. solved, the supreme power of the Athenian state 
Xen^h!' was Committed to a Council, composed of Thirty 
Hei. I. a. Athenians, chosen by the conquerors out of the 
aHstocratical party, and all of them formerly mem- 
' bers of the Council of Fourhundred, established 
by Petsander. The first measures of this council 
were moderate and wise. Vested with full powers 
^ to new-model the whole fabric of the antient con- 
stitution at their pleasure, provided only nothing 
was done adverse to the superintending authority 
of Lacedsemon, they avoided all great and hasty 
changes which their situation did not indispensably 
require. The Laws, farther than what fell neces- 
sarily with the abolition of the popular sovereinty 
and the commission of thp supreme powej[, to the 
Thirty, remained in force : all the antient magis- 
tracies, care being taken to fill them with friends 
of the Thirty, were retained : tlie civil administra- 
tion therefore, under the Thirty instead of the 
Fivehundred, proceeded in the accustomed course. 
A new suprenae court of judicature only was esta- 
blished, with the title of The Council. 

Matters being so far arranged, orders were given 
for immediately apprehending all who,, under the 
democracy, had exercised the abominable trade of 
sycophancy. The evils of that practice were so 

gross, 

it, scarcely need the testimony of ^SCenophon to refute them. 
Tliey are obviously mere calunmies; not proposed to the 
reason, but to the thoughtlessness and passion of the multitude 
to which they were addressed. Xenophon's account is con- 
firmed in clear and direct terms by I«ocrates, in his oration 
on peace, p. 230. ed. Auger. 
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gross, SO extensively dreaded, and under p6pular 
sovereinty, so irremediable, that, when every one 
prosecuted by the Thirty was condemned by the 
obsequious council, and executed, none, says the 
cotempor^ry historian, not obnoxious to the charge^ 
,were dissatisfied with this arbitrary justice. 

The wrongs, however, of the higher orders being 
so far avenged, the hope was generally entertained, 
that animosity would stop, and that the Thirty, 
proceeding with proper dispatch in their great 
I business of le^slation, would let the people know 

under what form of government, and subject to 
what laws, they were to live and might be safe. 
With this hope wellmeaning men in general were 
easy : indeed hope was rather high among them ; 
for, tho successive demagogues had wretchedly 
't degraded the antient Athenian constitution, yet, if 
there existed in Greece a good foundation for a 
good government, it seems to have been in the 
laws, customs and habits of Athens, derived from 
the institutions of Theseus and Solon. That ex- 
cellent principle of the English constitution, the 
only one on which a free government ean be firmly 
fouiided, that the aggregate of private good con- 
stitutes public good, and its corollary, that the 
rights of individuals, once established by law, 
should be ever held sacred, seems to have been a 
principle of Theseus's kingdom and Solon'^ re- 
public. But a differait principle obtained very 
generally among the Grecian Commonwealths, an 
ideal public good, distinct from and often opposite 
' to private good. It was carried into practice with 
best effect by Lycurgus, and can only be carried 

into 
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eHAP. into practice with any good effect, where, eis in 
Lacedaemon, a ccxnmunion of interest was esta- 
blished for everything, and private property 
scarcely existed. The brilliant success of has 
singular system gave reputation to this principle^ 
and party-leaders readily adopted it everywhere ; 
for the good of their party was. that to which alone 
they would allow the title of public good, and to 
this it was very convenient for them that every 
private interest should yield. The peaccfiil theai 
and the quiet, who desired, not political • power, 
but ease and security under civil order, were the 
only certain sufferers. The great defect of the 
constitutions of Theseus and Solon, was the want 
of another principle, spred extensively over modenr 
Europe through the feudal system, tho not an ori^ 
ginal part of that system, the principle of repre* 
sentation. The advantage of this is not meerly 
that a great nation can do conveniently by it^^ 
repres^itatives, what even a small one cannot by 
its assembled numbers, but, farther, that respon*- 
sibility may be sLttached to every cpnstituted 
authority ; by which alone, whatever the name or 
form of the government may be, real despotism 
Xen. reap. €821 be obvlated. In the want of this, tfae^Gredan 
l^ifilatars were utterly at a loss to give secure 
liberty to the body of the people, without giving 
tibem despotic powei*. It may be held for certain 
that those are dtl^r not wise or not honest mai^ 
wha- pretend that political and legislative science 
is easy and obvious; The writings of the ablest 
of Ae Greeks, showing how deficient they 'were 
in it, abundantly show^ its difficulties ; and the 

history 
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history of all nations will demonstrate hy what 
slow ^teps and what accidental circumstances any 
perfection in government has been attained. The 
works of Plato and Xenophon should be red to 
form a just idea of the imperfection of the science 
in their time, and of their small ability to improve 
it; and then it may in some degree be conceived 
what were the difficulties under which, even hiid 
thqy had the purest intentions, the sincerest de- 
sire of public good, the Thirty must have had to 
incounter, in reforming the constitution of Athens. 
But in addition to the difidculties always and 
everywhere existing, the peculiar circumstances^ 
of Athens at the time, obviating perhaps some 
considerable ineonveniencips, gave rise to mimy 
Qthers. The controling power of Lacedasmoa 
would be necessarily invidious to those for whom 
tibey were to legislate ; and yet much considera- 
tion for that controling power would be, in tbrir 
situation, unavoidable. Moreover the chance of 
future tranquillity for Greece, concord within itself 
and power to resist other nations, depended abso* 
lutely upon friendly and intimate connection be* 
tween Athens and Lacedeamon. Of the changeii 
then which Athens had suffered, by the event of 
the war, some would be favorable to them, but 
some far otherwise. Private distresses aiacHig 
all ranks were numerous and great. The loss xen. Mem. 
of property in the forein territories of the com- cXs.'k 
^iQGlwealth, bad redu^ several from, af&uence to. 
w«nt ; m^ wwt such as to make then> dependent 
upon ^h^tjXQay be cal|^ the pQ(«*Iaw of Athens^ 
. even 
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CHAP, even for subsistence. The abolition of means, for- 

*— .-.,^,_-^ merly ready, for- making interest of money at 

ik^Tsocr. home, also annihilated income for many. The 

c.7.».a. advantages of command then were no more for 

the higher ranks, nor the reward of service for the 

lower, nor the various profits of the equipment of 

fleets and armies for any : public revenue no 

longer flowed from numerous tributary states : 

neither the public treasury, nor the wealth of in- 

/ / dividuals, could, as formerly, provide gratifications 

for the people : the citizens of numerous subject 

republics were no longer amenable to Athenian 

tribunals : multitudes, accustomed to fight and to 

judge, and to feast at sacrifices, and to be amused, 

but -not to work, were without income, withput 

employment, and without victuals : the court and 

the flattery, and the pay and the bribes, to which 

the Athenian people were accustomed, had all 

ceased together. 

Suqh were the circumstances in which the 
council of Thirty entered, with absolute authority, 
upon the administration of the affairs of Adiens. 
Whether by appointment of the Lacedsemonians, 
or by election of the council itself, Critias pre- 
FUt. •sided; a man, by every advantage of birth, for- 
p.i6!^V«. tune, connections, education and talents, pointed 
out for the arduous situation. His paternal great- 
• grandfather was brother of the great lawgiver 
Solon ; and, what should have been a more solid 
advantage, he had been himself a diligent hearer 
of Socrates. But the Athenian democracy, de- 
nying ease and security, not only incited ambition 

and 
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fuad avarice, but stim^ilated the pride of nobSity sect. 
and wealth. Xenophon describes Critias, whom ' — v — ' 
he knew well as his fellow-disciple, vain of his M^**Socf. 
illustrious birth, and large inheritance, elated with *• ic*. 
the early possession of power and influence, and 
with the CQurt and adulation insuing, and then 
soured by a banishment which he had suffered 
from a decree of the people. Thenceforward 
Critias conceived a vehement aversion to the 
popular cause, and his pride and ambition became 
stimulated by indignation and revenge. 

But, among the members of this council, the 
man most distinguished in high office and in party 
measures, was Theramenes son of Agnon ; whom 
we have already seen a leader in one revolution 
which abolished, and in another which restored 
the sovereinty of the popular assembly. He 
ingaged now in this third revolution, under the 
patronage of Lacedaemon, with a disposition and 
views widely differing from those of Critias. His 
family, tho noble, had been popular. His father^ 
Agnon, founder of Amphipolis, had been a dis- 
tinguished favorite of the people; and however 
Theramenes himself might, with all reasonable 
men, dislike the sovereinty of the multitude, yet . 
possessing an inherited family interest among the ' 
people, and talents to cultivate it, he loved popu- 
larity. In reforming the government, therefore, 
it was not his purpose to oppress the people. He 
seems rather to have proposed to restore, under 
sanction of the stronger means now possessed by 
the Thirty, that mixed government, which, upon 
the overthrow of the Fourhundred, he had framed 

but 
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CHAP, but could not support, and which we find so 
'^ — v-^ highly commended, but so Gttle explained, by 

o^iiifiTul- Thucydides. 

The scheme of Critias, not altogether new iri 
Greece, was however such as had not been exe- 
cuted, nor perhaps attempted, upon so extensive 
a scale. The habit of having all laborious offices 
performed by slaves, gave to conceive that the 
existence of the lower orders of freemen might 
be dispensed with ; and made that possible and 
even obvious in Greece, which, in modem Europe, 
could neither be executed, nor scarcely imagined. 
Critias would allow no mixture of popular ftJly 
atid insolence in power : he would remove as far 
as possible the danger of having the democratica! 
law of treason restored, and put in i^Xeiution 
against himself. He would abandon aft hope of 
the glory of presiding over a powerful independent 
^tate, to have ease and affluence in a subordinate 
conimand. He proposed therefore, under the 
protecting authority of Lacedaemon, tb be lord 
of Athens ; he would make the city and its whole 
territory the private property of himself arid a few 
associates; allowing no more of the Athenian 
people to remain within the country, than, with 
Lacedaemonian assistance, might be held in com* 
plete subserviency. 

With these e'xtfavagant and nefarious views, 
which it could not be prudent immediately to 
declare, Critias, in the outset, courted Theramenes, 
and there w^, fOr a short time, the appearance 
Xenoph. of ]f>erfect harmofiy between them. Soon however 
differenced arose^ but stiQ Critias maintained a 

show 
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show of deference fpr his ccdlegae. Meanwhile 
among the rest of the Thirty he made his party 
Secure. No eminence of character there moved 
his envy ; no superior talents excited his appre- 
hension; no firnmess of principle thwarted his 
purposes. Concert then bdog established among , 
them, the abilities^ and yet more the popularity 
ef Theramenes became suspicious to all. For 
security against their effects, it was resolved to 
solicit an armed force from Lacedeemon* Thera*- 
menes, not yet aware that he was himself the 
qbject, in vain remonstrated ; the resolution passed, 
and JEschines and Aristoteles, two of the Thirty, Xenoph. 
were deputed to Sparta, authorized to ingage for ^3.^.%. 
pay from the Athenian treasury for the troops 
desired. A force for holding Athens in obedience, 
aiid to be paid for doing so, was not likely to be 
denied. A body of Laced8em(Miians was sent ; and 
Callibius, their commander, with the title of Har- 
most, reguld^tor, which the Lacedaemonians affected 
for those to whom they committed really th« 
command, as governors^ of Grecian cities, took 
his residence in the citadel of Athens, with his 
troops as its garrison. 

Cotifident now of means to overbear opposition^ 
Critias no longer kept measures with any, whether 
of the democratical or oligarchal interest, whom 
he suspected of inclination, with power, to thwart 
his designs : but he began to consider some of 
the oligarchal party, whom it was in the general 
policy of Lacedfiemon to raise to pofwer, as more 
dangerous oppcments than any in the democratical 
interest, now sufficientiy d^redsed* Ftom the ikst 
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arrival of the Lacedsemonians, he was sedtdous 
in attention to the harmost ; and by the show of 
much deference, obtained the effectual command 
of him. Under pretence, and perhaps in the 
belief, that the interest of Lacedeemon required, 
Callibius issued orders as Critias instigated, and 
the Lacedaemonian soldiers were employed to 
apprehend whom the Thirty denounced. Prosecu- 
tion was no longer confined to sycophants, and men 
notoriously turbulent or infamous, but extended to 
characters the most irreproaDchable. Some. fbriiTS 
of legal process were observed, and those of the 
old constitution were mostly retained ; but whom* 
soever the Thirty accused, the obsequious council 
never failed to condemn, and deliver to the 
executioner. 

Such proceedings excited astonishment with 
alarm among all ranks. What could be the motive, 
and where the end of them, and what the form 
of government at Jength to be established, were 
Xen.ibtd. the auxious subjects of general wonder and in- 
quiiy. Theramenes himself, surprized. as dissatis- 
fied, while Critias yet maintained a decent exterior 
toward him, remonstrated among his coUegues 
on the impolicy of their measures : * Without 

* some party among the people,' he said, * no 
^ oligarchy could stand : but alarm and offence 

* were now extended to all parties.' The admo- 
nition was taken, but not as Theramenes intended. 
Nothing the Thirty so much still feared as the 
popularity of Theramenes himself. To obviate 
ilB efficacy, they hastened the publication of a 
catalogue of three thousand citizens of their own 

selection. 
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selection, ^o should partake of the soverein sect. 
power in common assembly, and be con^)etent for ' — v — 
magistracy'^. All other Athenians were reduced Xcnoph. 
to the condition of subjects, not to the Three- c3.t.9o. 
thousand only, but the Thirty, whose sovereinty 
over them was declared absolute, 

Iheramenes again, remonstrated ; * Their faidi ^ ^a- 
was pledged, he said, by their former declara- 
tions, that all those, and only those, should share 
in the government, whose education might give 
the necessary knowlege, and whose property 
would aflford means to allot leisure for its func- 
tions. Pay for attending, the general assembly 
or the courts of. justice, it had been agreed, 
should no longer be allowed. Bjiit diree thou- 
sand men, as if there were some virtue in the 
number, had be^ arbitrarily chosen, without 
any attention to the proposed qualifications ; 
and all other Athenians were as arbitrarily de- 
prived of the rights of citizens. The imprudence 
ii^as equal to the injustice of the measure: 
violence only could support it; and the force 
of those who were to command was inferior to 
that of those who were to be held in subser- 
viency.' This admonition also was taken, but, 
like the former, very differently from the monitor's 
intention. A review of arms was ordered; of 
the Threethousand in one place; of the other 
citizens in another. The avenues toHhe latter 
were occupied by the confidential adherents of the 
Thirty, supported by the Lacedaemonian troops. 

The 

'* Thus I think the phrase fdOi^crls^ r^ mfmy^Mrmf may 
best be interpreted. 
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The dhns of th<^ ti^kn^^ liot of the caftdogui^^ 
werd taken from tiligth' d^ they pas&ed^ and bdng 
carribd to the tiemple of Min^iva in* the citadel^ 
ivere <;ommitted t6 ihb care of the Lacedaemonian 
garrison. 

« Effectual oppoiiiiioh beiilg thus obviate, th^ 
Thirty proceeded \i^ith a shaiHelessneSs in crime, 
for which-, afiter all we have deen of* crime in 
Grecian history, could he be suspected of par* 
t&dity for the democratical cause, we should with 
difficulty believe the express testimony even of 
Xenophon. The credit of his account however,' 
strong as his authority is, doles not. itet on hii^ 
single authority. We find it supporii^- by two 
other cotemporary writers ; one bis decided ad- 
versary in politics, the other no Way his friend, 
Lysias and Plato. From their united evidence we 
learn, that the most abominable policy guided Ae 
measures now 'pursued. Revenge and avarice 
had theik* full sway: many suffered death for 
private dimities ; n&tany ilieeriy for thieir wealth. 
Every eminent man was either to be destroyed 
or gained : but as means were wanting to attach 
a sufficient number by frtvors, the infernal expe- 
dient was practised of forcing men to a community 
cif interest through a participatioti in crime. 
Driven by terror to execute tyrannical orders, they 
became involved in the same guilt, and obnoxious 
to the same resentment, and thus theirs and that 
of the Tliirty became a common cause '*. 

Amid nunierous enormities, the death of threfe 

men. 
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meP) the moeJt eminent <^f the commoiiweal th, and sect. 

n. 
aJi notoriously attacbed to the oliga^rchal ii^terest, ' — s^ — ^ 

particularly excited general wonder and alarm. Of Hei^a. 
Nkeratus. 80n of the rich and worthy Nicias, ^s'^®- 

' ./ ' Lys. pro. fil. 

who periahfid at Syracuse, it was said that he Sucnt. 
inherited the ari^tocratical spirit; neither father Teheos. 
nor son^ by any one action os word, having, ever ^i^^^ 
favored democraicy. > The able advice and power- 
ful eloquence of Antiphon had served so many 
individuals, - while the^ €ree expenditure of Im 
private foctune in pKdiAio' semce, durmg the war,, 
had acquired him such repMatioh for public spirit,, 
that he was in &,vor with all parties, tho his 
whole politicaj conduct had been directed to pro- 
mote aristocracy. Leon oS Salamis, amid the 
turbulence and crimes of his age and country, 
had been eminent for hid blaimeless life. The 
monster Critics prc^^os^ to involve his master Fi«t. apoi. 
Socralies in the odium of the execution of %o p. 39.ti. 
excellent a man. A message from tbe Thirty 
required the attendance of Socmtes, mtk four 
others. Critias himself gave the order for them 
to go to Salamis, to apprehend Leon, and bring 
him to Athens. This order, knowing its puipose, 
and holding it contrary to law, Socmtes disobeyed. 
The other four, less scrupulous or less courageous, 
performed it. To be apjMcehended and to be 
condemned were nearly the same thiag ; and Leon, 
Niceratus, and Antiphon, were all deliv^ed to 
the executioner. ^ 

Numerous as the executions of men of pro- 
p^ty had been, the confiscation insuing did not 
suffice to supply the deficiencies of the public 
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revenue, so curtailed by the event of the war; ' 
and to furnish the rewards claimed by the forward • 
adherents of the Thirty. Money was wanting to 
pay the Lacedemonian troops in the citadel. The 
metics were thought the best resource. Much 
of the commerce and manufactures of Athens 
was in their hands : many were wealthy ; and the 
oppression, which had been successfully dared 
against the first of the Athenians, might be ex- 
ercised, it was lioped, against aliens with less 
noise, and no hazard. Some symptoms of dis- 
affection toward the ruling powers were made the 
pretence, and it was resolved to accuse eight of 
the richest, to whom, as a bUnd, were added twa 
in indigent circumstances. 

The orator Lysias, from whom we have the 
detail, was of the order of metics, and among 
the sufferers. His father, Cephalus^ was a Syra- 
cusan, whom faction in his own city had driven 
to migrate, with, a large fortune, to Attica, when 
the able administration of Pericles, in aid of .what 
remained of Solon's laws, made Attica the most 
desirable residence in, Greece. He had injoyed 
the friendship of Pericles and of Socrates ; and 
his house in Peirasus is the supposed scene of 
those dialogues, so celebrated under the title of 
Plato's R^ublic. Lysias had gone a boy to Italy, 
with the historian Herodotus, when, under the 
patronage of Pericles, the colony of Thurium was 
settled on the ruins of Sybaris. There he had 
lived above thirty years, when^ by the defeat in 
Sicily, the Athenian interest in those parts was 
overthrown, and Thurium was no longer a safe 

residence 
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resideJQce for men of property, who would not 
t^ccept, or could not obtain, Lacedaemonian pro- 
tection. Lysias, collecting whatever he could 
carry, returned to Athens ; where, in partnership 
with Polemarchus his brother, a manufactory of 
shields, in which above a huhdned. slaves were 
employed, still gave him afBuence. 

He was, as he relates, entertaining some strangers 
at supper, when some of the Thirty entered, com- 
manded the guests to withdraw, and himself to 
xemain their prisoner. Committing him then to 
the care of Peison, one of their number, they 
proceeded to take account of Iiis effects, of which 
the slaves were a principal part He, meanwhile, 
fearing for his life, tampered with his keeper; 
and, for a bribe of a talent, obtained a promise 
of safety : but to pay the money, being obliged 
to open a chest, in which were more than three 
talents in silver^, above seven hundred pounds 
sterling, with Cyzicenes and Darics, the gold coins 
then most current in. Greece*^, to the amotmt of 
n^r five hundred. pounds more, Peison. seized the 
whole*. Remonstrance was vain, but the. admoni- 
tion was salutary to Lysias. Watching opportunity^ 
while the Thirty were stilK occupied in pillage, he 
found means to escape, and hastening to Peiraeus, 
proceeded thence by sea to Megara. His brother, 
Polemarchus, less provident or less fortunate, 
being carried to the common prison, without trial, 
in pursuance of a simple order from the Thirty, 

was 

" The Cyzicene, named from the city of Cyzices in the 
Propontis, was in value about a pound sterling ; the Daiic, 
a Persian coin, about fifteen shillings. 
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CHAP, was executed in the Athenian manner/ by ^ ^itku^t 
^ ^^^' ^ of hemlock. Metobius, one of the Thirty, tore 
from his wife's ears the golden rings she wore. 
All the property of both the brothers was oonfis-* 
cated. The body of Pdemarchus ^vas not denied 
to his friends for burial ; it would have been boot- 
less impiety ; but clothes ifor it, 43oIicited from Ms 
-large wardrobe, and an apartment in one of three 
houses of the faimiLy, for the preparation 6f the 
funeral, were refused. 
jXoaHai. Such are the circumstances related ' by Ly&ias 
p.*is^t6. himself. We shall receive the aseitount wifli 
^^' caution, as from an ortitOr, famed for thetalalt^ 
of giving falsehood the air of tilidi, and, on tMs 
occasion, not meerly pleading a eause, but the 
cause of his own revenge, aAfd avowing his ptrr- 
pose to inflame the multitude who ^ere to judge 
it *'. The testimony of Xenophon ' howler se^ns 
to fehow that the whole detail mi^t be nearly 
true*^. -Had not the conduct of s6me of the 
Thirty been marked with peduliar atrocity in this 
transaction, had there not been something in it 

particulai^ty 

'■'o^kT^uTi fcir", ftfffflrtg li ipuysrt. WMdh' may be ex- 
pressed faithfiilly, tho paraphrastically, thus: Let the 'anger 
and indignation which you felt, when injtkrioosly driven into 
banishment, now revive in your minds. 

'^ Demosthenes (or. in Androt. & or. con. Timocr.) has 
said that, under the tyranny of the Thirty, no man was taken 
from his house. On this the learned Markland, in a note on 
the oratio]> of Lysias against Eratosthenes, observes, * that 

* Lysias is rather to be believed of what himself experienced ; 

* unless some distinction can be found.' * The distinction 
seems obvious : Demosthenes probably meant to speak only 
of citizens; Lysias was not v then a citizen. The matter is 
of consequence only that the faith of history be not unduly 
made questionable: more than enough* will always remain 
uncertain. 



^pfatiOiiIaiffy sbockiQg ta thje gWQml ffeeling^ apd 
:prq/u<dicei^ q£ the Atbemfi'n people, Tberai^mes 
sw<^(l scarcely have tak^n up the proceediQgs 
iag9ixi$t me^ieSi rather than tho$e .ag^pst Qiimif^y 
sgpfr. the- ground of increased .v/ehemence in oppo- 
j^i^Xi to kk colkgues. ,He novi^.arraigpied their xenoph. 
. Qsmdmct jn a manner dmt gare them sierious al9i:m. c. 3. 8.%. 
It was evictent that tfadr safety and his >^ere be- 
/come incompatible, and they sesolved that he 
should himself be the next prosecuted. 

The conncil of Judicatune, . tho thus far ol)^- 

liqnious to the views of the Thirty, was not yet 

duly prepared to be die inatnunent of tibieir pur- 

/po6e egain&t :Theramenes. Nevertheless they 

determined to make it their instrument fox his 

dedtrudson. Some.ctf |he members they could 

eommwd: they endevored to . persuade soiue, to 

alaran o&ers. Matters were, arranged with those 

tin whom, tbey could best confide:, the. council 

^naras atunmbnod : a body . of men with cpnceal^d 

,;arms suctoiHoded .the lutU: jthe Thirty atlbeaidsd, 

janid iTheramenea was in his place among them ; 

when Gritias,. rising, in a set.speeqh accu^edhim •. i7,c* « 

'^of jxiedttaled treason a|^i«tet the ei&isting. govem- 

xosniXi Statingno facts amuuixtiog to treason by 

liny known law, thecargu^ lather as a cpnapirator 

to his acQomplices, than a public ;accas6r before 

a coudrt iof justice ; contending, not on the ground 

.of puUicilaw, but of couT^nience only to the 

• party, tbat.ithe.accusQl should, be capitally .<^n- 

•demnedv 

3Thi»»aMnes, eloquent, >.and pxactised in those 
i idiSif lUt : and dangerous ait^ationsy which requiit, 
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with a firm mind, the readiest exertion of great 
powers, adapted his idefence ably to the existing 
circumstances. To have asserted, as before a 
just judicature, the right and the duty of a public 
man, in his place in council, to declare his opinion 
on public matters (which almost alone had be^i 
imputed to him) he knew would be ' at least 
useless, and perhaps injurious. He therefore 
addressed himself rather ' to the fears* and feelings, 
than to the conscience and justice of his judges ; 
and he so demonstrated the expediency of the 
measures whidi he had always recommended, and 
not only the iniquity, but the danger of those 
pursued by Critias, that he disposed a ma^rity 
of the council in his favor. 

The moment was critical. Critias was aware 
that his own ruin could now scarcdy foil to follow 
the miscarriage of his purpose against Thera- 
menes. After short communication with the 
Thirty, he went out and directed his armed at- 
tendants to show themselves. Returning thW) 
he addi^essed the council thus : ^ I esteem it a 
* duty of my station' (he was president of the 
Thirty) Vto prevent ttiose acting \mder me in the 
administration from being deceived and misled. 
I shall therefore take upon myself to do what 
the presei^t emergency requires. ' The crowd, 
at your doors, have declared they will not rest 
under the acquittal of one, whose known pur- 
pose is the overthrow of the oligarchy. In the 
new code it is enacted, that the citizens of the 
catalogue shall be liable tq capital punishment, 
only froim the judgement of the council; but 

* over 
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^ over all others the authority of the Thir^ is 
^ absolute. I therefor^ confident of your una- 
^ nimous approbation, strike the name of Thera- 
' menes from the catalogue, and we, the Thirty, 
^ condemn him to death.' 

To AtheniajDis, familiar, under their democracy, 
with the most anomalous and tyrapnical measures 
of government, these proceedings were not asto- 
nishing and shocking, as they would be among 
those accustomed to the better political order of 
modem Europe, and especially of England. No 
^opposition was made to them, either among the 
TTiirty or by the council. Theramenes saw that 
his destruction was resolved, and instantly had 
recourse to what alone seemed to afford a chance 
for safety. He sprang to the altar (for, among Xenopfa. 
the Greeks, every council'-hall had its altar) and C.3I 1.9*1, 
thence claimed the protection of a law so lately 
made, which Critias was proposing so grossly to ^ 
violate. ^ As for this altar,' he said, * I know 

* its sacredness will not protect me ; but I will 
' at least show that the impiety of those men is 
'. equal to their injustice. Yet I cannot but won- 

* der that you, councillors, men of rank and high 

* worth, will not assert your own cause : for the 
' name of any of you may be erased from the 

* catalogue with* as litde ceremony as mine.' 

* : The herald of the Thirty had been dispatched 
to command the attendance of those hi^ officers 
of justice called the Eleven, who were already 
gained to the views of Critias. They entered 
the council-hall with their usual attendants, while 
Theramenes was still speaking from the altar. 

Critias 
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Critias immediately tdd them that Tberamen^ 
had beea oondemned to ckath according to bw : 
and commoiided than to do what < in coodequence 
became their, duty. In vain Theramenes alleged 
illegality and impiety. The council, awed by 
those around the hall, now Jcniawn to be aimed, 
Ly8.or.con. was passive, while Satyrus, la :man lOf ability, 
P.847&850. ^versed in high office and leaditig situations, but 
whom Xenoj^n describes as the niiost proi^ate 
as well as the most daring of the Eleven, eet the 
example for laying hands on Theramenes, dragged 
him from the altar, and hurried him away .to the 
prison. Boldly, or perhaps incautiously,, as. the 
: nearest way, he passed thirough the agora. The- 
ramenes, with exerted voice, endevored.tojexcite 
the people in his favor. Exasperated by this, 
' If you speak' ^^g^i)/ j^aid Satyi^s, ^ I will 
' make you groan.' 'And had I said nothing,' 
raised Therwaenes, ^should I escape groaning?' 
The people^ however, . prepared to fear, and hot 
to resist, made no stir, In the prison, the deadly 
potion being brought, • Theramenes drank it with 
a serene countenance, and then, tinkUng the re- 
versed cup (the Grecian custom at banquets, in 
passing the cup to another) as a remaining drop 
^bU, ^This hbation,' he said, ^is for the worthy 

* Critias.'^ *^ucdi particulars,' says .the cotem- 
porary hiatorian, ^ are, I am . aware, of '.little 

* worth in jthemselves, yet what they prove of 

* Theramenes I think deserving ^miration, that 
' neither readiness nor pleasantry focaook.him^ 
' even with immediate death impending/ 
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SECTION IIL 

Farther Violences of the Thirty: 'Mtasurts xf nrast/bulus 
against the Thirty: Tatctus oeeiified hy the Athenian 
Mtfugees under Thram/bdua: Deaii ofCrittas: The 
Tfdtty deposed and a Sujfreine Council of Ten elected: 
Interference of Lacedamon : The Athenian Democracy 
restored. 

TtiE'cimcurr^ntteftttedny 6f e<itetnporaiy wiilcis 
of diifereUt parties, a^sur^ vA that, under the 
democracy, 'dkjet it became ab6<^te, the prin- 
cipal -road to the honors of * the Aliienian state 
•v^as trough bribery to the- pee>ple, in various ways 
administered. A . military officer solidtijdg >a Xea»ph. 
command, woatd to litde purpose relate the length i. i^c. 4. 
ajftl variety of his service, or the wounds he had ""'" 



received ^in St, if his Competitor had been more 
magnificent in theatrical exhibitions. An orator ^y- •'•^^ 
defending his client under dk-iminal prosecution, p. 161, 
oonridered fte expences of that client for the '' 
people's amusement, of more importance to enu- 
merate than fttiy military or naval merits ; • or if 
he was conducting a crimmal prosecution, he 
would not omit to detail the theatrical exhibitions 
with which his own family had entertained the 
people, in the hope, by so recommending him- 
self, the more efficaciously to lurge the condem- 
nation of his enemy. Under every view then of 
the circumstances, it will appear evident that 
bribery, high bribery,- would be absolutely neces- 
sary to the Thirty, for keeping the Threetfiousand 

of 
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of their catalogue firm to their party. To mark^ 
on all occasions, the most pointed partiality for 
them, to give them the most decided preeminence,, 
and, on the other Hand, to take the strongest pre- 
cautions against those not of the catalogue, was 
indispensable. But the necessity of bribing high 
would carry with it the necessity of increased 
violences, and new crimes. The death of Thera- 
menes had been a preparatory step. That able 
leader being removed, measures the most violent 
and injurious against the multitude^ already de- 
Xenopb. prfved of arms, were no longer scrupled. Lands 
^ls.T. *^^d country-houses were seized for the benefit 
Lys. or. 25. ^f ^he Thirty and their adherents, and shortW an 
Kuar. imxoy. ordcr was issued for all not of the catalogue to 
Jd^VTiJ. quit. Athens. The greater part took refuge in 
Peiraeus ; but the jqalousy of their oppressors did 
not allow them to remain long there. Fortunately 
the ruling party in the neighboring city of Me- 
gara, being democratical, was friendly to their 
cause; and some revolution, of which no satis- 
factory account remains, had so altered things in 
the larger and more powerfiil city of Thebes, long 
the most virulent enemy of democracy and of 
Athens, that there also a disposition favorable to 
them prevailed. Thebes, accordingly, and Me^ 
gara, became crowded with Athenian fugitives*** 

Among 

* If, in pursuing the course of Athenian affairs, the reader 
carries in his recollection the progress of the French revo- 
lution, he cannot fail to be struck with the many points of 
resemblance between the proceedings of the Thirty in Athens, 
with its Council of Judicature, and of the Committee oif 
Pubhc Welfare, in Paris, with its Revolutionary Tribunal ; 
and the consideration is not unimportant to Grecian history, 

inasmuch 


MEASURES 05 THRASYBULtJS. 6l 

Among those whom the tyranny of the Thirty sect. 

had eariy driven to seek safety in banishment, ^ — ^ 

was Thrasybulus son of Lycus, alieady known n^^f a. 
for so many important, services to his country. «• 4- •• «. 
Thrasybulus, residing in Boeotian was rather 
watching for movements within Athens favoraUe. 
to his views, than hoping to see a multitude 
driven to join him in exile^ such as mi^t form a 
force sufficient to assail the tyrants irom without 
Quickly hp decided his plan. It was toward 
midwinter, and scarcely six months after the esta- 
blishment 

« 

inasmuch as it restores evident probability to the accounts 
of enormities which, however' well attested, the desuetude of 
modem times, in the order of things established in even the 
worst of European governments, had rendered,' till new ex- 
ample arose, almost incredible. And here the similitude 
between what in France is called democracy, and what in 
Greece was esteemed an oligarchy, will become stxiking. 
Their character, as it stands marked by their conduct, has 
hardly a difference ; and thus it may appear that, with allow- 
ance for that latitude of expression which poetry may claim^ 
Pope is right where he has said, 

For forms of government let fools contest; 
Whatever is best administer'd is best. 

The phrase, indeed, without a comment, is hazardous, yet it 
may be creditably explained thus : * The form of a govem- 

* ment, meerly as it gives a claim to this or that title, de- 
' mocracy, aristocracy, monarchy, signifies htUe. That is 
' really tiie best government, which is so constituted, in what- 

* ever form, as most to insure a just administration/ But 
this cannot be absolute monarchy ; for there all mu^t depend 
upon the accidental character of the reigning prince : it can- 
not be democracy; for there the popular passion, which 
interested demagogues may in the moment excite, or the 
exertions, not even of the most numerous, but of the most 
turbulent and least scrupulous party, will decide everything : 

it cannot be ohgarchy, or what is vulgarly called aristocracy; .' ■] 
for there a part of the people has an interest separate from 
the rest : it dan only be a government so mixed and ba- ' 
lanced, that it may have streng^ to restrain popular folly 
and popular injustice, without being strong enough to support < 
its own injustice or folly. 
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CHAP. bUsKment ofithe Thirty, when with only "about 
. ^^ , seventy heBwy-armed, he seized Phyle, an Attic 
fortress near JtUi^ Bceotian bonder. ' 
. Such an entBrpdze might beax^ on first view, 
the appearanca d£ impnident haste and rash ad- 
venture. It. gaxee little alarm to the Thirty, who 
trusted that .th^ could easily prevent depredation 
on the nei^boriog lieiiids, Wkich alone they 
thought thveatened^ by mafching immediately 
against the little garri$oll^ Pb^le was scarcdy 
^Bore than: twelve miles from Athens. Beaching 
it therefore early in the day, they directly led 
their forces to assault, but with the ill success 
which, in that: age, so common^ attended the 
attack of walls. In ^heir hurry, for so small a 
distance, and against an enemy sup^sed little 
able to resist them, they had omitt^ to bring 
xenoph. teuts and camp-equipage. Nevertheless the wea- 
cVsis! ther being, for the season, fine, tho among the 
highlands, they resolved to remain before the place 
and immediately begin a ccmtravallation. That 
same night a heavy fall of snow so distressed 
them, that VJ^t, nioming they withdrew hastily 
to Athens; and with so little c(mduct, thiat much 
of their baggage was taken by the activity of the 
imrsuing ^nerny. 

Had Hurasybulus assembled a numerous body 
for his oiiilset, it might have excited an alarm 
tmnous to his purpose ; and unless he could im- 
n^iatdy have struck some great blow, subsist- 
ence would probably have failed liim. But t^e 
season favoved enterprize with a i^naU force. It 
was not easy to keep thp field with a large one 
5 against 
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i^^Ednst him ; and in midwinter the Lacedsemo- 
niaiiB would not^ finr a li^t came^ s^id troops 
from Peloponnesus* Ibe Thirty^ even after their 
miscarriage against Phyle, seem to have appre- 
hended nodiing firdm its ^nison beyond excursion 
for phinder. To obviate this they sent the greater 
part of their Lacedsemonian troops, with a body 
of thdr own horse, to a station neav the place., 
fiut^ the credit of snccess having inabled Thrasy- 
bAuA to increase his forces,^ he. marched with 
seten bmidTed heavy^atmed, surprised the camp 
of the Thirty at daybreak, kiUed a hundred and 
twenty o[ tiben* heavy«anned, and put the rest to 
flight 

This unexpected sihreke produced an eiS^ct on 
the nkinds of men fkr overpro^rtioned to its real 
importnoee. The pattizans of the Thirty were Xenoph. 
so alarmed, that the tyrants themselves doubted ^^^i,^. 
if they could be safe, even in Athens, till assistance 
might be obtained from Lacedsemon. - Their 
resources then, iit be^ning distress, were con- 
genial to their measures for the establidmient of 
power. Should they, by any train of misfortunes, 
be reduced to quit Athens, £leusis would be the 
most desirable refuge. It was, next to the capital, 
the lairgest town of Attica, favorably situated for 
receiving succour Ifrom Peloponnesus, and forti- 
fied ; but many of the inhabitants were disaffected. 
This inconvenience therefore they resolved to ob- 
viate ; and the cavalry, whom they considered as 
the most trustworthy '>of their troops, wctc the 
instruments chosen for the occasion. For the 
equestris^n order, composed of tKe wealthiest 

families 
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families of the commonwealth, having been com'' 
mon sufferers from the oppi^ssion of popular 
tyranny, rejoiced in the^ prospect of an improve* 
ment of their ccHidition by an alteration of the 
constitution. Thus predisposed to the Thirty, it 
had been the policy of those insidious tyrants 
to court that order, and they, had succeeded in 
holding the largest part attached to their cause. 

At the head of the cavalry therefore, Critias 
went to Eleusis. All the Eleusinian people, of 
age to bear arms, were summoned,. under pretence 
of a muster, for ascertaining their strength as a 
garrison for their town. Every man, as his name 
was inroUed, was ordered to go through the gatfe 
leading to the shore. Without the wall the 
Athenian cavalry were posted, with some of the 
Thirty attending. These indicated "the suspected, 
as they passed singly, and the servants of the. 
cavalry (for a Grecian trooper was always attended 
by one or more servants afoot) seized and bouiid 
them. The scrutiny being completed, they were 
immediately marched away to Athens, and deli- 
vered into the custody of the Eleven. 

These, unfortunate men, together with some 
who, for the same crime of suspected disaffection, 
had been brought from Salamis, were sufficiently 
at the mercy of Critias and his associates. But 
an infernal policy dictated farther ceremony. To. 
strengthen the tie between himself apd his chosen 
Tlireethousand, Critias would make these his ac- 
complices in every crime, »and sharers in the con- 
sequent enmity and abhorrence of men. On the 
following day therefore the Threethousand of the 

catalogue^ 
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catalogue, together with the cavalry, were assem- 
bled in that splendid edifice, . raised for far other 
purposes by the taste and magnificence of Pericles, 
the Odei'on or music-theater : and, lest all should 
not be sufficiently zealous in the cause, or suffi-^ 
ciently obsequious to the Thirty, the Lacedaemo- 
nian garrison attended. Critias, according to the 
cotemporary historian, addressed the Adienians 
in these extraordinary terms : ^ In the government 
^ which we have been establishing, your interest has 

* been considered equally with our own. Sharing 
' therefore its advantages, you will not refuse to 

* share with us its dangers. Your common voice 

* must ratify an order for the execution of the 

* prisoners yesterday brought hither; that your 

* isecurity and your peril may rest on the same 

* foundation with ours.' Suffrages were given by 
ballot, as under the democracy ; but openly, that 
it might be seen if any were untrue to the cause ; 
and the prisoners from Eleusis and Salamis, toge- 
ther about three hundred, were all condemned 
together by orne vote. And iamong the Athenians, 
says the cotemporary historian, there were some 
so intent upon the acquisition of wealth and power 
as to be even gratified with these proceedings. 

It was not long after this massacre, so ineffectual Xenoph. 
was the horrid policy of Critias to secure his «.Vi.5C^ 
command over Attica, that Thrasybuhis, with 
about a thousand • heavy-armed, Qiarching b^ 
night, entered the town of Peiraeus, open since it 
was dismantled by the Lacedaemonians, and took 
possession of it without opposition. The Thirty 
led their whole force to attack him. The extent 
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of Peireeus bddg too great for his scanty numbers 
to defend, he moved to the adjoining suburb of 
Miinychia, which afforded also more advantageous 
ground. The Thirty did not delay their assault. 
Next to, victory, death in battle was certainly the 
toost desirable lot for Critias ; and he was for- 
tunate enough, b^ond his desert, to obtain it. 
Hippontachus, another of the Thirty, was also 
killed. Hardly more than seventy of their fol- 
lowers had fallen, when the rest fled, and the 
victory of Thrasybulus was complete. His troops 
carried off the arms of the dead ; but their clothes, 
a common object of plunder among the Greeks, 
were, in pious respect for deceased fellowcitizens, 
left utitouched. 

When the pursuit ceased, a truce for burial of 
the slain, was, in the usual form, solicited by the 
defeated and granted by the conquerors. Oppor- 
tunity to cotnmtmicate being thus open, numbers 
from both sides assembled in conversation. Among 
those from Peiraeus was Cleocritus, herald of the 
mysteries, a man respected f5r his birth, connec- 
tions, and aUlities, as wdl as for the sacred office 
which he bbre, and, what was particularly advan- 
tageous on the present occasion, indowed by nature 
with a voice singularly capable of prevailing over 
the murmur of talking numbers. Having pro- 
cured Bitence, he addressed thfe tjirong in a con- 
iciliatory speech, in which, professing for hunself 
and his party eyeiy disposition to friendly union 
with the Threethousand, he imputed to tfee Thirty 
akmij the evite (buffered on both sides. . ' The 
* Ifcirty,! he raid, 'oiJy to. gratify an inordinate- 
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* thirst of wealth and power, had destroyed as sect. 

* many Athenian citizens in eight months as all the - ^' , 

* PeioponnesioBS in ten years; and, ivhen no 
^ ojbstaele existed to prevent their e^blishing a 
' good government in peace, they had forced on 

* this most shameful, cruel, wicked, aiid, Jo gods, 

* and men, hateful civil war. For hjmself and 

* those with whom he acted, he protested that 

* the death of those misled men, whose obsequies 

* were about to be performed, was a subject of 

* sincere grief not less than to their own party.' 

This speech, gaining anxious attentipn from the nfT^lj" 
Many, alarni^ their chiefs, who seduloui^Iy huri^ied c- 4. »• i4.^ 
them away. Next day the, Thirty, for that re- 
inaiQed ttieir tide, met, wd, with faded hopei, 
consulted concerning their sJO&urs, while the Three- 
thou$9^ were in altercation, in various parts of 
the town ; those who. had beep forward in the 
late violences, utging opposition to the utmost 
against Thrasybulus and his adherents, while those 
who thought themsejgps less personally obnoxiou$ 
insisted on the necessity of an accommodation ; 
unreservedly declaring they would no longer obey 
the Thirty, to their own destruction and that 
of the commonwealth. The result of the con- s. 15. 
tention was a resolution, passed in the form of 
a decree, by which the Thirty were deposed, and 
a council of Ten was appointed in their room, Lys. con. 
one from every ward, for the express purpose of ^aX^' 
negotiating an accommodation with those in ^®^^^** 
Peiraeus. Neither was resistance attanpted by 
the fallen tyrants, nor violence used against them. 
Two of. their number, Eratosthenes and Pheidon, w p. 125, 
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were elected of the Ten ; the others, weak as cruet, 
and neglected as worthless, retired to Eleusis. 

Opposition to Critias had recommended Eratos- 
thenes and Pheidon to the choice of the Three- 
thousand, and a disposition adverse to the Thirty 
was also the supposed merit of their new col- 
legues. But no sooner were the Ten vested 
with the supreme authority than they betrayed 
the trust Appointed for the express purpose 
of negotiation with Thrasybulus, they resolved 
not to do what would presently reduce them to 
the general level of Athenian citizens. To this 
determination they were perhaps instigated, but 
at least they were warmly supported in it, by 
Lysimachus, general of the cavalry, a most vehe- 
ment enemy of democracy. The cavalry were 
almost universally disposed to the sentiments of 
their chief, and, a large proportion of the Three^ 
thousand being found still well inclined to the 
cause, the resolution was taken to oppose Thra- 
sybulus, to maintain oligapchy, and, in reliance 
on support from Lacedsemon, to exert themselves 
for the present in defensive measures. The 
Threethousand being however far from unanimous, 
the cavalry took on themselves the principal care, 
both of preserving peace within the city, and giving 
security against the enemy without. Hie whole 
body constantly slept in the Odeion, with their 
horses at hand bridled, and their spears by them, 
that 'they might act instantly, as emergencies might 
require, either as cavalry or infantry ; for beside 
unceasing apprdiiension of sedition within the city, 
attack from Peirasus was hourly expected. 

Meanwhile 
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Meanwhile citizens, metics, and former inha- sect 
bitants of Athens of all denominations, who had t— .^J-^ 
fled from the tyranny of the Thirty, allured by hSu^. 
the fame of the successes of Thrasybulus, flocked ^' ^* *' *^' 
to join him. The greater part, disarmed, as we 
have already seen, by the policy of Critias, brought 
only their personal ability and zeal in the cause : 
but all were sedulous in providing themselves to 
the best of their skill and means ; some making 
shield^ of wood, some of wicker ; and, whether 
meerly for uniformity and distinction, or that no 
visible weakness of the material might incourage 
the enemy, they whitened all. Fellowship in ad- 
versity, and unity of object under one able leader, 
promoted concord among them. About the tenth 
day from their first occupying Peiraeus, in general 
assembly they solemnly pledged themselves to 
fidelity in the cqmmon cause, and then came to 
a liberal resolution, that the rights of citizenship 
should be common to all, even foreiners having 
right of hospitality, who should faithfrdly do the 
duty of soldiers, in the war in which they were 
ingaged for the recovery of their country. They 
were now strong in heavy- armed; their light* 
armed were still more numerous, and they bad 
about seventy horse. They commanded the * 
country, so that they were at no loss for pro- 
, visions, and it was resolved, with geoeral appnv c. 4. •. in. 
bation, to besiege the city. 

Tho the transient reign and hasty downfal of 
the Thirty might, on a first glance, give to suppose 
that their projects were as unaccountably rash 
and imprudent as grossly n^arious, yet they were, 
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CHAP, in reality, not so lightly founded. Critias had 
^ ^ • ' proposed, not to establish an indepeaident domi- 
nion, but only to be lord of Attica, under the 
sovereinty of Laceda&mon ; and he confided in 
the Threethousand heavy-armed of his catalogue, 
together with the greatest part of the Athenian • 
cavalry, who were warm in his cause, only as 
force sufficient in emergencies, till support from 
Lacedaemon might be obtained. Attica, divided 
among three or four thousand families, would 
afford every man a maintenance. Every Athenian 
thus, like every Lacedaemonian, would be a 
gentleman ; all the offices performed among the 
modem European nations by the lower classes of 
freemen, being supplied by slaves. An extra- 
ordinary concurrence of favoring incidents, with 
bold and well concerted enterprize, had shaken 
this system almost in the outset. But, tho Critias 
himself had fallen, and the people under him 
were ready for a revolution, yet his successors in 
power, who had been his opponents in council, 
found his plan so far inviting, that they adopted 
it almost intirely ; while his opponents in arms, 
almost grasping the object of their wishes, were 
still very far from any clear prospect of obtaining 
permanent possession of it. 

Thrasybulus had indeed so chosen his season, 
1(0 avoided to excite alarm, was so rapid in his 
measures, and so favored by contingencies, that 
the revolution was on the point of taking place, 
before his opp(Hients began to think any addition 
xcnoph. to their own strength wanting. At len^ nearly 
c. 4. s. 19^ at the same time, from the Thirty in Elcusis, and 

9 from 
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from the Ten, in the name -of the Threethousand, sect. 
in Ath^QiS, ministers reached Lacedfismon. But > ^^' ' 
with a government ill-formed for extensive domi- 
nion, Lacedaemon itself \v»s at this time divided 
by faction. The support of oligarchy, however, 
was necessary to the existence of Lacedaemonian 
influence, in any forein state, and all the standing 
principles of Spartan policy would urge it. The 
powerful interest of Lysander therefore, whose 
credit was deeply concerned in the maintenance 
of the Lacedsemonian authority in Athens, suf- 
ficed to obtain for him the appointment of com^ 
mander-in-chief in Attica, with the title of har- 
most, and for Libys, his brother, the command of 
a squadron to cooperate with him. He desired 
no Lacedaemonian land-force, but he procured a 
loan from the treasury to the Athenian state, of Xenopb. 
a hundred talents, for paying troops, which he c. 4. i 19. 
could easily hire among , the other states of Pelo- 
ponnesus. ' He passed immediajtely to £^usis, Lys. iiocr. 
where he was soon joined by his merceniaries, and 
he prepared to ^blockade Pejura&'us hy land and >sea. 

These were circumstances to .which the Ten, 
from their first appointment, had looked forward ; 
and the hopes of their party now became high 
again, while inevitable ruin seemed to tbreat^i 
Thrasybulus and his followers. Certakily i}0 Xen.ibid. 
exertion of prudence and bravery, on 4i>eir pwt, 
could inable their scanty number and deficient 
resources to withstand the power of Laoededmon; 
But the state of parties in Lacedaamon itsdf, not 
likely tahave been totally unknown to Thra;sybulus^ 
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CHAP, was probably among the incouragements to 
> I j^ * his enterprize : and indeed it seems more than 
possible that he had communication there, and 
reasonable dependence upon intrigue favorable 
to his views. Xenophon has apparently not said 
all that he knew or thought upon the subject; 
certainly he has i;iot explained all that appears 
mysterious in it; and tho he generally writes 
firedy, yet this is not the only occasion upon which 
he appears to have carefully avoided declaring 
what might involve the safety or the character of 
persons living when be wrote. The facts how- 
ever, which were of public notoriety then, are not 
Xenoph. dubious now. Pausanias, the reigning king- of 
e. 4I s. ao. the Eurystheneid family, was of the party that 
envied or feared the power and influence of . Ly- 
sander. fiut the ephoralty was the hinge on 
which the politics of Lacedaemon tumied : what- 
ever party could obtain a majority of the five 
ephors, commanded the administration for the 
year. The expectation that Lysander would 
make Attica, according to Xenophon^s expression, 
his own, g^ve much uneasiness. An exertion was 
therefore made by the kins's party ; and^ three of 
the ephor's favoring, a decree of the general as- 
sembly was procured, which, without taking from 
Lysanda- the particular command, so lately con- 
ferred upon him, put the supreme direction of the 
. business into the king's hands. It was resolved 
that the affair was important enough to require 
that the allies should be summoned. The general 
assembly then directed, that a LacedMDonian 

army 
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turmy should match, that Pausanias should com- sect. 
mand^ and that two of the ephors should attend . ^^ \ 
him/ as his council. 

In pursuance of these resolutions, taken in the Xenopfa. 
absence of Lysander, the contingent of forces €.4. s.ai. 
was required from all the allies. The Boeotians ••ao. 
and Corinthians, already jealous of Lacedcemon, 
found pretences to disobey : but all the other 
allies sent their proportions of troops, and Pau- 
sanias led a very powerful army into Attica. 
Lysander, with due submission to legal authority, 
joined him, and they incamped together in the 
plain called Halipedon, the seaside plain, . before 
Peiraeus. A message was immediately sent to 
Thrasybulus, requiring his followers to disperse. 
To this obedience was refused, and then Pausa- «.«». 
nias led his troops to an assault upon the place. 
He had however no intention that it should suc- 
ceed, and of course it was ineflfectuaL Next 
day he examined the ground about the port, with 
the pretended purpose of forming a contraval- 
lation. His escort, consisting of Lacedaraionian 
infantry and Athenian cavalry, being molested by 
the enemy's Ught-armed, he ordered the cavalry 
to charge. The irregulars fled, and the cavalry, 
killing some, pursued as far as the theater in 
Peiraeus, where they were met and checked by i-aa^ 
tarjgeteers and h^^y-armed. The Lacedaemo- 
nians following tfr' support the Athenian horse, 
were so annoyed by the missile weapons of the 
targeteers, that they were compelled to retreat 
with loss, and two polemarcs were among the 
killed. Thrasybulus then led on the ^hole of his •. 04. 

heavy- 
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6h AP. heavy ^armed, and Pausaoias not wilhout difficulty 

N- — J — f reached a hill, at the distance of half a mile, 

H^i'a! where he could defend himself while he sent for 

•• ^' '• "*• support Having collected his forces, and formed 

his phalanx in very deep order, he drove back th$. 

enemy, with some slaughter, raised his trophy, 

and withdrew to his camp. 

This action, critical as it had been, very exactly 
answered the end of Pausanias. He was anxious 
to establish the opinion of his serious desire to 
reduce the democratical Athenians by arms, 
whUe he caxried his real purposes by secret nego- 
tiation. Quitting therefore his situation before 
Peineus, he incamped under the walls of Athens, 
taking his own quarters in the celebrated Acade- 
Lys. pro fii. mia. He had probably, not less than Lysander, 
Eucr.p.604. j^g ^^^ ^^ ^ commanding influence in Attica. He 

was connected by hereditary hospitality with the 
family of Nicias, of which the chief, Niceratus, 
the unfortunate son of the unfortunate general, 
had perished, as we have se^i, under the Thirty. 
-Pausanias, having communicated with the survi- 
vors of the family, directed them to come to him, 
niMnerously attended by their party, to give 
weight to a declaration of their wish for an 
aCccanmodation with their fellow-countrymen in 
Peirasus. At the same time, he invited Tbrasy- 
bulus to send commissioneri^pitp treat with him, 
and intimated the terms wbnsh those commit* 
Xcnoph. sicMiers should propose. He was readily obeyed 
"^ •.4.*8a6. by both; and with the advice and concurrent 

authority of the two ephors, his council, he gave 
passports for the commissioners from Peineus, 

and 
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and for Cephiftophon and Melitus*', as repre- sect*' 
sentativee of the moderate in Athens, to proceed \ ^' , 
to Lacedaemon. 

The Ten and their associates were alarmed at Xenoph. 
these missions. Their general assembly was sum- c. 4! s. %. 
moned, and they procured a decree for sending 
ministers to Lacedasmon, on the part of the 
existing government of Athens. By these they 
urged, ^ That as they had voluntarily placed 

* their city tod themselves under the protection, 

* and to be disposed of at the pleasure, of the 

* Lacedaemonians, nothing less ought to be re- 8. a8. 

* quired of those, who now held Munychia and 
^ Peira3us, than an unconditional surrender.' All 
the parties however were temperately heard by 
the ephors and the Spartan assembly; whose 
insuing decree directed ' That fifteen commis- 

* sioners should be appointed, in conjunction 

* with' tile king Pausanias, to settle, with the 
^ strictest impartiality aind equity, the differences 
' existing among the Athenian people.' 

This y^soitttioH, geneix>us, we should wish to 
coni^der it, tho evidently in no small degree a 
^party kneasure, appears however to have been 
faithfuffly and liberally executed. All Athenians 
of aJi parties, the Thirty, and some few who had 
acted in the .most invidious offices under them, 
only excepted, were restored to their rights as > 
Athenian citizens**, an oath only being required 3.29. 

of 

* *' Perhaps father of the accuser of Socrates, who was 
'Melitus son of Mehtus. 

*• Even the Thirty, the Eleven, and the Ten, were not to 
t^ 4med IJioee figbte, i^rovkkd they would abide a judicial 
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CHAP, of them, to keep the peace and be true to a uni- 
' — vr^ versa! amnesty. Humanity perhaps and prudence 
demanded the exception, as not less necessary to 
the safety of the excepted than to the general 
qiiieL Eleusis was given them for their resi- 
dence, and to be also the refuge of all who, with 
them, might fear to live under the restored com- 
monwealth. Matters being so far settled, Pau- 
sanias led away the whole of the Peloponnesian 
forces, leaving the Athenians of the city at per- 
fect liberty with regard to their future civil 
government. 
Xenopk. The retreat of the Lacedaemonian army was 

c.4.s.a9.& the signal for Thrasybulus and his followers to 
Agprat. ms^rch to Athens. In solemn procession, like the 
p^ji37- Roman triumph, they ascended into the citadel, 
and in their arms offered a thanksgiving sacrifice 
to Minerva. A general assembly was then held, 
to give tl^ sanction of the popular will to the 
measures which the circumstances might require. 
Lys. or. de Phormisius, tho one of the army from Peiraeus. 

non abol. ^ » ^ 

rep. & proposed that landowners only should have votes 

▼iriiys.* in the general assembly, and be competent for 

Xeuoph. magistracy. The more prudent Thrasybulus saw 
»upra. ^j^^^^ ^y^^ ^j^^ ^^.j^ ^^ ^^ ^jj government were 

great, this was not the proper remedy ; nor would 
the times have borne it. More than five thou- 
sand citizens would so have been deprived of the 
privileges to which, under the old constitution, 
they were entitled; and would of consequence 
have sunk into a condition of little more security 

for 

scrutiny of their conduct->of «f ittXoi tv^9»i hi^pai rtf P^X^i 
^i Sfiic* Andoc. de myst. p. 42. 
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for person and property than slaves. For so it 
was, in the want of any just idea of balanced 
government ftmong the Greeks, that portion of 
die people which held the soverein power was 
despotic, and the rest were their subjects, more 
depressed than the subjects of any single despot 
easily can be. In addressing the assembly there- 
fore, after some expostulation to the oligarchal 
party, Thrasybulus strongly recommended, to the 
democratical, peaceful behavior, and the strictest 
observance of the oath of amnesty just taken. 
Stating then the inexpediency of risking new 
troubles, by attempting, at such a season, any in- 
novation, he recommended the complete restora- 
tion of the constitution, as it stood before the 
appointment of the Thirty. The assembly 
decreed as he advised : all the magistracies were 
filled in regular form, and the government resumed 
its antient course. 

Thus, by a series of conduct, as wise and mo- 
derate in civil business as able and daring in 
military, the latter a common merit among the 
Greeks, but, the former very uncommon, Thrasy- 
bulus injoyed the satisfaction while he lived, and 
through succeeding ages has had the glory, of 
being the restorer of the Athenian commonwealth, 
the second founder of Athens. Attica however 
was not yet united under one government : it was 
divided between a democratical republic, of which 
Athens, and an oligarchal, of which Eleusis, was 
the capital ; an arrangement suiting the policy of 
Lacedsemon, as it facilitated the means of holding 
til in subjection. These means, nevertheless, 

were 
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were neglected. As the Lacedasmonians wrote 
no books, and foreiners had little access to their 
city, we are very deficiently informed of their do- 
mestic affairs. They seem however to have been 
at this time so warm in faction, the party o[ 
Pausanias overbearing, but hardly overbearing, 
that of Lysander, that they had little lisisure for 
interfering in the affairs of neighboring states. 
B.C. 402. Meanwhile the people of Athens were ahnned 
o»d4i. with, information, that those in £Ieu^ were 
ingaging mercenary troops. The vehemence of 
jealousy, natural to those who had bo fcitdy b&en 
suffering the evils of exile, and who expected no 
alternative but death or expatriation from the suc- 
cess of the supposed design, instantly possessed 
the public mind. The service of all able to bear 
arms was strictly required, and the whole sbr^igth 
of the city marched. The leaders in Eleusis, 
whose purpose seems to have been but 'Suspected, 
trusting themselves to a conference, - were mas- 
sacred ; but fortunately, so moderate was the 
popular fury, or such the influence of the chiefs 
to restrain it, perjury and bloodshed went no far- 
ther. Proposals of peace and complete amnesty 
were offered and accepted, and the refugees, 
mostly of the noblest and wealthiest families of 
Attica, were restored to the rights of Athenian 
citizens. The multitude, who had the power in 
their hands, as the cotemporary historian, not 
their partial friend, observes, remained faithful 
to their oaths, 'and the government,' he con- 
tinues, ' is still carried on with harmony betweon 
^ them.' Thus at length, the Athenian common- 
wealth 
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wealth was completely restored, and all Attica sect. 

m 
reunited as its territory. ^ — ^ 

In the accounts remaining of these vicissitudes 
in the affairsr of Athens, no mention occurs of 
Alcibiades : after his ineffectual interference to 
prevent the defeat of Aigospotami, he is not even 
named by the cotemporary historian. His fate, 
nevertheless, as it may best be gathered from- im- 
perfect accounts of later writers, is altogether too 
interesting not to require notice. 

Alcibiades seems to have possessed, in the 
Thracian Chersonese, a large estate, even a 
princely command, and extensive influence; the 
estate apparently inherited from his ancestors ; fdr 
avarice, and that low dishonesty which has the 
accumulation of wealth for its object, were not 
among his vices. When he was a second time 
driven, from the head of his country's forces, to 
seek safety in exile, his property, in the expectation Lys. pro 
of a great booty for the treasury, was strictly ^^!*** 
inquired after, and private interest, as we have 
seen, made such inquiries at Athens very severe. 
But tho, in issues from the treasury and collections 
from tributary states, the public money which had 
come into his hands very greatly exceeded what 
had ever fallen within the power of any former 
Athenian general, it was found that he had not 
used the opportunity for private profit 

In exile therefore, and after the overthrow of 
his country, with the consideration arising from 
property and power, Alcibiades injoyed that which 
extraordinary abilities and ix^ignanimous disin- 

terestednesS| 
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tHAP. terestedness, displayed in great commands, would 
add. But as it often happens, in human affairs, 
that circumstances apparently most advantageous 
and desirable lead to misfortune, so the very 
credit of Alcibiades was the occasion that, tho in 
exile, the overthrow of his country involved his 
ruin. Athens was thought not in secure obedience 
to the Thirty or to Lacedaemon while Alcibiades 
lived ; and, the authority or influence of that sor 
verein state pervading all the Grecian settlements, 
it was difficult to find a residence where he could 
he safe. Perhaps indeed hj^ disposition too little 
allowed him to rest in quiet security. Finding 
himself however threatened on his estate in the 
Chersonese, he passed over into Bithynia. He 
had some confidence in the friendship, as well as 
in the tried honor, of the satrap of that country, 
Phamabazus. But little contented with safety 
there^ he conceived projects, not simply for re- 
storing himself to his country, but for restoring his 
country to its former preeminence in Greece. His 
hopes were excited, and his views direct^, by the 
well-known success of Themistocles at the Persian 
court; and, under the protection and with the 
recommendation of Phamabazus, he proposed to 
go to Susa. Arrangements seem to have been in 
some forwardness for his purpose, when, in his 
residence in Bithynia, he was attacked by an 
armed multitude, whose provocation or whose 
instigators are not certainly indicated. Phama- 
bazus, the Lacedaemonians, and his own passions 
have all been accused ; but the many well-attested 
proofs of the satrap's integrity, magnanimity, and 
5 honor, 
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honor, seemingly should exculpate him. The 
assailants, an armed multitude against a few do- 
mestics, feared to enter the house, but they set 
fire to it. Alcibiades then sallying sword in hand, 
none dared await his assault ; but, from a dis- 
tance, he was overwhelmed by a shower of dkrts 
and arrows. Nearly thus, according to all remain- 
ing accounts, fell that extraordinary man, before 
he had reached his fortieth year. 
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CHAPTER XXIL 

niastrations, from the Orators and Philosophers, 
of the Civil History of Athens, and the 
Condition of the Athenian People, between the 
Ages of Pericles and Demosthenes; with a 
summary View of the Rise of Philosophy and 
Literature in Greece. 


XXIL 


section l 

Short political quiet at Athens. Transcription of Solon's 
LatDS. Violence of Party-strife renewed: Sycophancy 
revived: Rise of the Rhetoricians. Prosecutions — of the 
Son of Aldbiades ; of the Nephews of Nicias ; of a Ciiizenp 
supposed to have appropriated Property forfeited to the 
Commonwealth; of those who prosecuted the Assassins of 
Phrynichus; of a Citizenf for grubbing the Stump of a 
sacred Olrce-tree. 

cji AP, /^N the conclusion of the Peloponnesian war, 
V>/ there followed a suspension rather of the 
usual turbulence throughout Greece, than what, in 
modern Europe, would be esteemed a political 
calm ; Attica only remaining, as we have seen, 
for some time, violently agitated. The state of 
the rest of the country, under the undisputed 
supremacy of Lacedaemon, tho not particularly 
described by any antieht Author, we shall gather 
from circumstances hereafter occurring to^ notice. 
Of the state of Athens, after the restoration of 
democracy, which Xenophon's short eulogy might 

give 
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give a modern reader to suppose all concord, tran- 
quillity, and happiness, we have from tiie cotem- 
porary orators and philosophers large information. 
Hence indeed we derive almost all that we learn 
of Athenian history, and no uninstructive portion 
of it, till Athens became again implicated in the 
troubles which anew involved all Greece ; amid 
which she so recovered strength and importance as 
^gain to take a leading part in them. 

It is a strong testimony to the merit of Solon's 
laws, that, in all revolutions of the Athenian 
government, they never ceased to be highly re- 
spected. 11)6 legislative and executive powers, 
never well defined in any antient government, 
might receive changes, the judicial might pass to 
new tribunes; but no innovating demagogue 
dared make a direct attack upon Solon's legal 
system. Nevertheless there existed, for some 
ages, only one complete copy of his laws, which 
was kept with great care in the citadel, where all 
might have access to it, and transcribe any pajts* 
that were particularly wanted. Among the vio- 
lent internal troubles, preceding the conclusion of 
the Peloponnesian war, it seems to have been a 
measure of the better-minded men, for restoring 
the most valuable part of the old constitution, and 
providing new security for civil order, to procure 
a decree for a second copy of the whole code for 
public use. The important business, of making Ly§.^$^ 
or superintending the transcription, was committed ^'j^ 
to Nicomachus, a man of rank, connected with 
the oligarchal party ; and it was expected that the 
work should be completed in four months. But 
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new troubles within, the pressure of an enemy 
without, and at length the capture of the city, 
interfered. Meanwhile Nicomachus, and those 
connected with him, found themselves possessed 
of power which they were unwilling to resign. 
Litigants and others, who wanted copies of any 
particular laws, could halve them only through , 
Nicomachus. The transcription of parts, for 
private purposes, unavoidably interrupted that of 
the whofe for public use : and thus, independently 
of the political troubles, arose a pretence for delay, 
which would require reasonable allowance, while 
the extent of reasonable allowance, under these 
circumstances, could scarcely by any measure be 
estimated ; and thus six years passed before the 
complete copy was delivered for public use. 

Amid the disorders of conquest and revolution, 
meanwhile, circumstances, how, far really injurious 
cannot be known, subjected the code however to 
suspicions, not to be completely obviated. Nico- 
machus was much connected with Satyrus,whom we 
have seen distinguishing himself, among the Eleven, 
as a zealous minister of the violences of the Thirty 
Tyrants. Nicomachus and Satyrus had before 
been together among the leaders of the oligarchal 
party, in opposition to Cleophon. They together 
joined the party of Critias ; and thus, when, by Ae 
death of Theramenes, opposition to that party was 
quelled, the code of Solon was at its mercy. 

Nevertheless, if we put together all that remains 
on the subject, it appears not likely that the code 
was very essentially injured. Lysias, as an ad- 
vocate by profession, must himself have had a 

general 
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general knowlege of the laws, and he could not 
want opportunity for learning the opinions of the 
best informed about them ; yet, when, in con- 
ductingthe jprosecution afterward instituted against 
Nicomachus, it was most his object to point out 
what had been destroyed or interpolated, he 
seems to hav« been unable even to name anything 
very material, except that forgery which he affirms 
to have occasioned the condemnation of Cleophon. ijy» 
All other alterations, made, as he says, principally p. 849. 
under the Thirty, appear to have had no farther 
purpose than to authorize increased expence in 
public sacrifices. A public sacrifice was always 
a feast for the low,er people. The object being 
then only to inable the Thirty to feed the Three- 
thousand of their catalogue at the public expence, 
the interpolations could hardly much affect the 
general system. 

When therefore, on the expulsion of the Thirty, 
the democracy was restored, the inestimable ad- 
vantage was experienced of possessing a system of 
law, which the people had been accustomed to 
revere, and the Athenian state became resettled at 
once on the code of Solon, as on a basis in whose 
firmness all had confidence. But, on the con- Andoc. 
trary, intolerable inconvenience had been expe- p'so^Lsa. 
rienced from the variety of laws added since his 
time ; for many had been made only to answer 
the naomentary purposes of faction; some op- 
pressive in their tenor; some contradictory to 
others ; insomuch that, in the end, the most 
cautious man could scarcely direct his conduct so 
as not to become obnoxious to legal . punishment. 
, . 03 Fortunately 
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Fortunately, the laws of Solon, together with ft 
few unrepealed statutes of Draco, were sufficienti 
in the moment, for the purposes of civil life. It 
was therefore decreed, that all later laws should 
be suspended, till they had undergone a revision^ 
and that those only which might be advantageously 
grafted on the old system, should be reinacted. 

Thrasybulus, and those who with him guided 
the popular will, certainly deserve high honor for 
that political calm, short as it was, which Athai^, 
now injoyed. Not the public measures only, but 
the public tanpef, was marked with a wise mo* 
deration and a magnanimous liberality. Syco* 
phancy was discouraged ; . party was nearly 
abolished ; several of those who had acted with 
the Thirty, who had served under them in the 
cavalry, their guard and principal support, were 
admitted into the council, and allowed to aspire 
to the highest offices, civil and military. Hannony 
and internal quiet prevailed, such as, perhaps 
since the death of Paricles, had be^a unknown 
in Athens. 

While sobriety and moderation, the fruit of 
severe suffmng, thus parvaded the public mind, 
a vain attempt was made by the patriotic leaders, 
without the hazard of great changes, to put legal 
restraint upon democratical despotism. A law 
was proposed and inacted, declaring that no de- 
cree, whether of the council or even of the general 
assembly, should be valid in opposition to the 
kw, as it stood then established. But the restramt 
of law, in an unbalanced democracy, was m pham- 
tom, which party-leaders easily taught their favor- 
ing 
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ifig majority in the sovereia assembly to despise, sect. 
'The constitution, therefore, remaining usakeied, ^ ■ . "J ^ 
tile former temper of the government soon re- 
turned, and 9II its inhanent evils a^n broke out. 
Party-spirit r^umed its violence, tyraaBy again 
marked the decrees of the assembly and the 
judgemaits of the tribunals, and even the am- 
nesty, that solemn ingagement to which the whole 
people had sworn, as the very foundation of order 
and qiuet in the restored commonwealth, was, sot 
openly indeed, but under various subterfuges, 
violated. If the interest of a party required the Lvs. pro. 
exclusion of some eminent man from the college of ^^ i^)'^^. 
archons or from the council, nice distinctions were 5.''*°«lS^ 
taken to prove the cases of such men exceptions 
to the general pardon, and to contend that the 
approbation of the council in the dokimasia should 
be withheld. Success in such an argument be- 
fore the council, which went no farther than to 
exclusion from office, incouraged accusation on 
similar grounds in the ordinary courts, or before 
the assembled people, which might produce con- 
fiscation and banishment, or even death. Needy 
and profligate men cau^t at the o[^rtunity, and 
sycophancy revived, with all its public evils and 
all its private horrors. 

In a popular government, the art of public 
speaking cannot fail to be important, and to 
Athens it was more extensively so, as no man, who 
possessed anything, could, by the most upri^t 
conduct, be secure against prosecution, and as 
moreover it was expected of the {prosecuted, tho ' 
^ends or council might assist, that they should 
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nevertheless also speak for themselves. Theim' 
portance of eloquence, in a court of justice, will 
also bear some proportion to the numbers which 
compose it. Eloquence will often operate power- 
fiilly upon an En^ish jury of only twelve men ; 
tho the judge will check decepticm, inform igno- 
rance, and correct misinformation ; . and the jury, 
in conference before they decide, discussing their 
own opinions, the recollection of the informed and 
wary may obviate the fascination of oratory upon 
the ignorant, the passionate, and the giddy. But 
in the Athenian courts, consisting of from five 
hundred ' to six thousand jurors, no conference 
could take place; no salutary influence of the 
wiser few could easily affect the mass ; the de- 
cision must generally be that of ignorance and 
passion, operated upon, as might happen, by the 
powers of contending speakers. . ' Exasperated 
^ by eloquence,' says Xenophon, 'they often 
' condemn the innocent ; moved to pity, or even 
' to favor, by eloquence, . they acquit and even 
* honor the guilty.' 

In this state of things, at Athens, it was unfor- 
tunate to want eloquence. A. wealthy man, 
unable to speak for himself in public, waa doubly 
an object for the sycophants. Hence the pro- 
fession of the rhetorician, who composed orations 
to be spoken by others, arose and gained high 
credit. Eminent men, of superior abilities, at- 
tached themselves to it, whose compositions, as 
valuable models of an important art, were, collected 
andc transmitted to posterity ; and much of the 
works of two of the most eminent, Lysias, whose 

name 
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Hftme has already occurred for notice, and lao* 
crates, who soon after, acquired celebrity, fortu- 
nately remain to us. In the Grecian annals of 
the cotemporary Athenian historian, we find, 
after the restoration of the denKMrracy, a void in 
Athenian history. Those factious intrigues, those 
strifes in the tribunals and in the agora, which 
alone offered themselves, were apparendy, in his 
idea, either too familiar to his cotemporaries, or 
too haz£^rdous for historical narrative. He has 
therefore referred his notice of them to those 
valuable dissertations which remain to us from 
him. These, with the works of the orators and 
rhetoricians, who often passed under the common 
title of orators, inable us in some degree to fill the 
void; not indeed with a series of connected 
events, but with facts which afford much illustra- 
tion of the character of the Athenian constitution, 
and of the condition of the people under it. 

Among4;he early objects of reviving sycophancy, 
we find Alcibiades, son of the extraordinary man 
of that name, who has . already ingaged so much 
of our attention, by Deinomache^ daughter of 
Megacles, the noblest and wealthiest heiress of 
her time in Athens, to whom he was married in 
early youth. The younger Alcibiades, from de- 
ficiency, whether of talents, or activity, or oppor- 
tunity, made no figure, in public life, proportionate 
to his father's fame. He is chiefly known to us 
through two orations, composed, on different oc* 
casions, by the two celebrated rhetoricians just 
mentioned, one in his accusation, the other, in his 
defence. These however show that he was emi- 
nent 
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nent enough to excite the attacks, not only 'of 
sycophancy but of faction. 

The Athenian people had decreed a military 
expedition, on what occasion does not appear, and 
the generals were impowered (such was the tyran- 
nical authority with which the despotic multitude 
not unfrequently intrusted its favorites) to name 
the citizens who should serve upon it. Party- 
interest, or party-resentment, or possibly some 
view to favor with the lower people only, prompt- 
ing, several men of rank and property were called 
upon to serve as common foot-soldiers. Most of 
than, dreading the consequences of a despot's 
resentment, obeyed the injurious mandate; but 
young Alcibiades dared to refuse. Mounting his 
borse, he joined the cavalry, and said, there he 
was in his post ; there he was ready for the duty 
which the constitution and the laws required of 
him. 

The oration composed by Lysias, for the pro- 
secution, will not impress the most favorable idea 
of the rhetorician himself, or of the prosecutor for 
whom he wrote, or of the court to which the speteh 
was addressed, or of the general administration of 
bw at Adiens, after the boasted restoration of the 
commonwealth. Private revenge is a motive of 
the accuser, directly and repeatedly avowed ; and 
not only the most illiberal personal abuse of the 
accused, but all that faction had ever, truly or 
fidsdy, imputed to his father, was ui^ed to in- 
fluence the tumultuary tribunal. The lost de£mce 
m not wanting to evince, that the accusation, 
winch we must suppose so able a {deader wdl 

knew 
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knevr how to adapt most advantageously to the 
capacity and temper of the court, was weakly 
founded and malicious. The testimony, that such 
a composition affords, is in more than one view 
valuable. We might question the evidence of 
Xenophon to the insecurity of individuals at 
Athens, and the tyranny exercised over all pos- 
sessing, or reputed to possess property ; he was a 
sufferer from popular sovereinty; but the con- 
curring testimony of Lysias, a sufferer from oli- 
garchy, and thence a vehement advocate for 
popular poVer, completes the proof. 

In the oration against Alcibiades, we find three 
penal laws quoted: one against cowardice in 
battle ; another against omission of service with 
the infantry ; and a third against presuming to act 
with the cavalry, without the previous approba* 
tion of the council, in the scrutiny called dokimasia. 
By a violent construction, the accuser endevored 
to persuade the court that Alcibiades wajs ob- 
noxious to the first of these laws ; tho not only his 
service with the cavalry was admitted, but no 
battle had taken place. ^ But this is a case/ 
says the accuser, ^ that has not occurred before 

* since the restoration of the democracy. It be- 
' hoves you therefore to act, nor meerly as judges, 

* but in some degree as legislators ; not confining 

* yourselves to a strict construction of the law as 
^ it stands, but rather deciding how the law should 
^ ever hereafter be imderstood. Alcibiades, re- 
^ guktrly summcmed for the infantry, having sought 
^ shelter in the less dangerous service of the ca- 
^ valry, k it a duty yo« owe to justice and to your 

' country 
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* country to presume his cowardice, as if a battle' 
' had actually been fought and he had fled ; and 

* sentence ought to be pronounced accordingly/ 
The strong contrast of the principal here* incul- 
catedy to that of the English jurisprudence, which 
requires the strictest construction of penal laws, 
cannot fail to strike the English reader ; nor can 
he have examined Grecian history, in the genuine 
portraits given : by cotemporary writers, without 
observing that it is in the character of democracy, 
far more than even of the most absolute mo- 
narchy, to be careless of the safety of individuals, 
where but a shadow ef the interest of the soverein 
interferes ; and, iii a democracy, the prevailing 
faction is the absolute soveriein. The accuser's 
own argument shows that Alcibiades could, by no 
fair construction, be deemed to have incurred the 
penalty of the first law. The case seems not to 
have been within the meaning even of the second ; 
intended apparently to apply only to those who 
owed no military service but in the infantry. Upon 
the third a question arises, which we have not 
means to decide ; but we may safely pronounce 
that either the case of Alcibiades was not within 
it, or the law was a dictate of the purest tyranny. 
For if, in any suspension of the dokimasia, those 
who had , every requisite for the cavalry-service 
were legally conipellable to serve in the infantry, 
what must have been th6 situation of leading men, 
in a party to which the general , of the day, and a 
majority of the council, were inimical ? Any one ot 
all of them might be banished, at the nomination 
of the general, in the situation of common foot* 

5 aoldiersi 
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soldiers, to any part of the world to which the 
Athenian multitude might be persuaded to decree 
an expedition. , 

Alcibiades had the good fortune to escape con- 
demnation ; for in his behalf, the general himself 
came forward with his nine coUegues,' declaring 
.that; ]tho Alcibiades had been regularly summoned 
to serve ijQ the infantry, yet he had had their leave 
to act with the cavalry. But apparently the Athe- 
nian law did not, like the English, forbid a second 
prosecution for the same imputed crime. The 
accuser purslied his purpose, and a fragment of a 
second oration composed for him by Lysias re- 
miains to us, in which the most striking feature is 
the impudence with which the generals are called 
upon, with threats, to retract, and acknowlege as 
false, the evidence which th^y had given on oath 
to the court, in the face of the people. 

Young Alcibiades, it has been said, inherited 
his father's fine person and his profligacy, without 
his talents. For the blemishes of his character, 
however, we shall not implicitly believe an avowed 
enemy, or a venal rhetorician, paid for giving a 
specipus form to calumny. It is creditable for 
both father and son, that a rhetorician of far fairer 
reputation than Lysias, a real patriot and a scru- 
pulously honest man, has been the eulogist of one 
and advocate of the other. A prosecution was 
instituted against the yqunger Alcibiades, to re- 
cover damages for a ytolence, pretended to have 
been, many years before, committed by his father, 
in forcibly taking, from a^ person named Tisias, . a 
pair of horses, which won for him the prize in the 

chariot- 
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chariot-race at Olympia. ' Isocrates composed the 
speech/ yet extant, which the younger Alcibiades 
spoke in his own defence. It is mostly apology 
for some parts, and panegyric of the rest, of his 
father's public conduct. What deserves our no* 
tice here is an animadversion upon the sycophants. 
^ You are now informed/ says Alcibiades to the 
court, * by the testimony of many acquainted with 
^ the transaction, and among others by the ambas* 
^ sadors themselves of Argos, that the horses were 

* not taken by violence from Tisias, but fairly 
' bought, by my father, of the Argian common* 

* wealth. Attacks however, like the present, are 

* not new to me ; and in all of them the insidious 

* policy of the sycophants has been the same. 

* Instituting an action on pretaice of some private 
^ wrong, they constantly implicatein their plea some 

* charge of public misdemeanor. They imploy 
^ more time in calumniating my father, than in 

* proving what they have sworn to as the foundation 
^ of their suit against me ; and, as if in comtempt of 
^ every principle of law and justice, for crimes com* 
^ mitted, as they af&rm, by him against you, thej 
' demand reparation from me to themselves.' 

Those unversed in the Athenian pleadings may 
possibly not immediately see the force or the 
exact drift of the concluding observation. The 
multitude ordinarily composing an Athenian 
court of justice was so great, that the pleaders 
always addressed it as under the impulse of 
<he same' interests, and subject to the same 
feelings as the general assembly, and equaHy 
without responsibility. Impartiality was never 

supposed ; 
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rapposed; the passions were always applied to; sECt. 
and it Bever fiauled to be contended, between the > I' ^ 
parties, which' could most persuade the jurors that 
their interest was implicated with his, and tiiat by 
deciding in his favor, they would be gainers'. 

With the son of Alcibiades, we find under the 
persecution of revived sycophancy the nq>hews of 
his collegue in conunand and adversary in pditics, 
ihe rich, benevolmt, unfortunate Nicias. The 
&mily was unfortunate. Niceratus the son, Bnd 
Eucrates the brother, of Nicias, had suffered death 
under the tyranny of the Thirty. What crime, 
under the restored democracy, was imputed to his 
nephews, the sons of Eucrates, for which they 
were threatened with confiscation (^ their property, 
the remaining firagment of their defence, written Lji. p. 6o& 
by Lysias, does not inform us. A decree had 

already 

^ The orators ablindantly fthow the justice of Xenophon's 
tMertion, 'Zt n tmV hummfUti •» tov l^juutv avnu f*'^* fMi>Xt» 
« rov avrttf ovfAf i^o/l««. Athen. resp. c. i. s. 13. See parti- 
cularly the oration of Lyaiea for the estate of Aiistophanes, 
p. 157, or 656—660. 

The extravagant use made of public accusation, as the tool 
of private malice, profiting, from the extravagance of demo- 
cradcal jealousy, has not escaped the animadver^on of the 
comic poet of the day. ' Run and tell Cleon,' says the chorus 
in The Wasps, (v. 407) ^ that here is a disaffected man, 
' bent upon the coomionwealth's ruin. He asserts Uiat 

* litigation and prosecutions should be discouraged ! Is not 

* this abominable? Is it not manifest tyranny?' Anoppo- 
aeiit of the faction of Cleon observes upon this: (v. 486.) 
*. Everything, with you, is tyranny and c<Hispiracy. Even in 
' the market everything is tyranny. If any one buys haddock 

* in pr^erence to sprats, the spratsdler says he is laying out 

* for the tyranny. If any one wants to have leeks throfm 

* into the bargain, as sauce for mackarel, " What,'' says 
^ ^le herbwoman, ** are you locking for the tyranny f Do 
** vou think Athens wiU find you sauce for tribute? " ' A joke 
foUows to ^e same purpose from Xanthias, the slave, too 
iadehcate for translation. 
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€HAP. already been given against them, which is con> 
^ ^ i plained of as a direct violation, of the amnesty. 
The services of their family to. the commonwealth 
are urged in their favor ; and occasion is taken, 
from the sufferings of Eucrates and Niceratus 
und^r the odious tyranny of the ITiirty, to affirm, 
Hd!7« ^^^^ however we learn, on the best authority, to 
€. 3. f. 18. have been false, that the whole family had always 
been attached to the democratical interest. With 
more truth perhaps, the orator insists that, as the 
three brothers, objects of the prosecution, were all 
supporting the burthensome command of triremes, 
and liable to every other expensive office, as well 
, as to calls, unlimited, for occasional contributions 
to the treasury, their property was more valuable 
to the commonwealth in their owu hands than if 
actually confiscated. Such are the principal heads 
of the defence. Of the final event of the prose- 
cution we are no otherwise informed than by a 
report, little likely to have been strictly true, that, 
with one exception only, all the pleadings of 
Lysias were successful. 

An oration, written by Lysias, for a defendant 
against a prosecution instituted by the treasury, 
exhibits a far deeper scandal to the laws and 
constitution of Athens. Nicophemus and Aristo- 
phanes, father and son, served their country in 
high situations ; whether really well or ill we know 
not ; but they were introduced to the public favor 
which raised them, by Conon, whom we shall 
find one of the most illustrious characters in 
Athenian history. On some turn in the popular 
mind, some change in the administration, some 

machination 
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machination of faction, unreported by antieqt 
writers, they were imprisoned, secretly made away 
with, and not, as was usual in all common execu- 
tions, even their bodies, .restored to their friends 
for burial. This atrocious act, more strongly im- 
pressed with the purest character of despotism 
than any recorded even of the Thirty, whoever 
were the perpetrators, and however stimulated, 
received the fullest and most deliberate approba- 
tion and support of democratical authority. Con- 
fiscation of property followed the murder, as if 
the sufferers had ' been lawfully executed, in pur- 
suance of the most regular conviction ; and, the 
amount disappointing the expectation of thje 
greedy Many, whether animosity, or the desire 
of plunder only, still incited, a prosecution waa 
instituted against the brother of the widow qf 
Aristophanes, as the nearest relation, to compel 
payment to the treasury of the supposed deficiency, 
on pretence that it must have been imbeziled by 
the family. 

These facts indeed we have only from the 
defendant himself. But to authenticate them it 
seems sufficient, that a defendant in such circum- 
stances could dare, or that an advocate such as 
Lysias could advise Wm, to state them before the 
Atl\enian people. The whole oration is in a style 
of humble supplication for justice, little to be ex- 
pected, unless the passions of the despotic throng 
could be interested. ' A patient hearing,' says 
the accused, * such as you have granted to my 

* prosecutdrs, is what I most earnestly solicit. — 

* Accusations of the most atrocious crimes have, 

VOL. v. H * it 
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CHAP. * it kwdl known, sometimes been supported only 
^ by duch gross fiols^ood, so hnmediatdy detected^ 
' that the witnesses have carried out of court 
i with them the detestation of aH present At 
' otiier times the most iniquitous prosecution 

* hath succeeded, and detection has followed, 
' not till reparation to the injured was no longer 

* possible*/ — The profession of apprehension diat 
a part of the numerous court would be influenced 
by interested motives, is however not scrupled : 

* I know,* says the accused again, * how difficult 
' it will be effectually to refute the received opi- 

* nion of the great riches of Nicophemus. The 
' present scarcity of money in the city, and the 
' wants of the treasury, which the forfeiture has 
' be^n calculated upon to supply, mil operate 

* against me.* , 
If the possession of absolute power spoils in- 

tlividuals, it much more certainly spoils a multi- 
tude. An expression follows, in the oration we 
are considering, singularly marking the persuasion 
of the speaker, and of the able rhetorician who 
wrote for him, that, in addressing the Many of 
Athens, he was addressing a body impregnated 
with all the illiberal jealousy, all the haughtiness, 
and all the selfishness of tyranny. To illustrate 
a point he wanted to establish, he introduced the 
supposition ^that the estate of Timotheus, son 

* of Conon,* the greatest, most irreproachable, 
and most popular character then in Athens, * was 

* to be confiscated : but,' he adds, * the gods forbid 

'that 

^ The same thing is said by Andocides, ^in hid defence of 
kimself, p. s, On 3 & 4. 
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^ tiiat 4t sfaottid be so, uni^ess sajfc sigkal 

' BENEFIT TO THE COMMONWEALTH MI&HT 

* FOLLOW.' He feared to have offended by the 
supposition of An injurious indignity to the people's 
favorite : he feared to have offended by the sup* 
position that the people's present interest ought 
not ito be the first consideration upon all occasions : 
he dared not deprecate the ^ossest injustice to 
the most respectable individual, if benefit to the 
multitude might follow : and he thought it a ne- 
.cessary tribute of compliment to the Athenian 
multitude, to express, what the better nature of 
men the most uneducated, accustomed to iiijoy 
real freedom, but not to abuse power, would 
revolt at as an insult, his opinion of their grasping 
selfishness, and his doubt of their liberality and 
justice. 

A d^^l follows, of the public merits of the 
accused and his family; totally alien to the merits 
of the cause, but strongly marking the condition 
of men of property at Athens. It assists also to 
explain the ai^ertion, before noticed^ of Xenophon, 
90 strange On first view to themodem rieader, that, 
under the Atiienian govemccient, it was m&^er of 
question, whether it were better for an individual 
to have property or to be destitute, and whether 
it were belter for the state to have 9. regulajr 
revenue, or to * depend^ upon the voliintary, or 
forced, contributions of individuals for .every 
exigency. ^ There are/some,' the accused proceeds 
to say, * who spend their estates in pwbjiic 3ervicp 
^ or public gratifications, that they niay ireceive 
' twofold through yoiK favor. But my feth<^ 

»:2 * Qflith«r 
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neither solicited gainfiily nor avoided expensive 
offices. He took the presidency successively 
of all the choral exhibitions. He. was seven 
times trierarc^ and he paid many and large 
free-gifts to the treasury. He kept horses for 
public service; his equestrian rank indeed re- 
quired it ; but whether of a superior kind and 
in superior condition, their victories at the 
Isthmian and Nemean games may tell ; wliere 
my father was crowned and the fame of Athens 
was proclaimed^. He was besides liberal to 
his fellowcitizens individually. Some he assisted 
in giving marriage-portions to their daughters 
and sisters ; some he redeemed from captivity ; 
for some he furnished the expence .of burial 
He died in the office of trierarc, leaving scarcely 
two talents and a half to his family ; and from 
so slender a fortune I now support the same 
burthensome honor. All that we have possessed 
has thus, you see, always been yours ; what 
now remain to us is yours, and if we could 
acquire more, it would still be yours. Fairly 
weighing then what has been proved to ybu by 
undeniable evidence, it will be found that, justice 

' apart, 

' The exact value of tliis phrase seems not ascertained : 
whether he fitted out seven different triremes, or only sup- 
ported the expence of the same command renewed seven 
times. 

* A merit was imputed to these victories, beyond what 
appears easy either to account for or to conceive. We learn 
inan Plato, that an Athenian who won in the chariot or 
horse-race at Olympia, was often rewarded for it with a 
maintenance in the prytaneium, (Plat. Apol. Socr. p. 36. D.) 
and it seems to have been common, among the Grecian, 
.republics, to give an hon6rary. pension to those of their citi- 
zens who gained a victory in any of the games, at Olympia^ 
'Ddphi; t&e Isthinos, or Nemea. 
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^ apart, the public interest shoaid lead you to 

* decide in our favor ; since the smali relic of our 
' fortune will be unquestionably more profitable 
^ to the commonwealth in our possession, than 

* if conveyed to the treasury. Have mercy on 

* us then, and, for the Olympian gods' sake, let 
' truth and justice bear out this great accusation. 

* By pronouncing in our favor you will act at 

* the same time uprighdy, and for yourselves 
^ beneficially.' 

It will be remembered that the assassination of Cb. 19. s. % 
Phrynichus, an able commander, but an unprin- 
, cipled politician, was a leading step to the over- 
throw of the oligarchy of the Fourhundred, and 
the restoration of democracy under Theramenes 
and Alcibiades ; and it may deserve notice Tiow 
the principle of that assassination, the ground of 
some strong measures of government immediately 
following, was avowed and gloried in, after the 
overthrow of the tyranny of the Thirty, and the 
restoration of democracy under Thrasybulus. 
Two, of those concerned in the murder, had been Ljcorg. 
shordy apprehended by the friends of Phrynichus, lb^v 
and public justice did not refuse their confine- I'^i^tj, 
ment in prison. But instantly the opposite party 
was vehement in clamor, against this persecution, 
as they called it, of those who had deserved well 
in the popidar cause : and they prevailed so far, Lys. or. con. 
that the prisoners, one a Megarian, the other an p*?36.*a7, 
JEtolian, not only were released, but presented & d^^oia 
with the privileges of Athenian citizens, and a grant ^^^ 
•f laiids in Attica, to reward their democratical ▼«* «^3- 

H 3 virtue. 
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virtue. Theor prosecutor^, Aristarchud and 
Alexicled^ Athenians, and of the highest rank, 
were prosecuted as friends of a traitor and enemies 
of the people. They had certainly been active 
in tite ohgarchal party : Init the prosecution of 
aSBflassiii9, in due course of law, was the offence 
to the soverein Many that superinduced their 
ruin. Th^ were condemned and executed, and 
even their bones were forbidden burial within the 
Attic territory. 

If this violence of democratical despotism might 
ever demand excuse, it would be when the public 
mind, heated by recent injuries, was still agitated 
by the ferment of faction. But, after the restd- 
ration of democracy by Thrasybulus, and the wise 
measures then taken for promoting concord, which 
actually produced at least a csc^nparative quiet, it 
might seem not unreasonable to expedt, if ever it 
could be reasonably expected under democracy^ 
that maxims more consistent with a wise policy^ 
as well as with a just morality, might have gained 
ground. But, on the contrary, to have been ast 
accomplice in the assassination of Phryinchus, 
was still de^QQled meritorious ; so meritorious, thirt 
it might even cover the guih of other murders, 
the criminality of which had no other palliative. 
Ljs. COD. We And a man, under capital prosecution, ab* 
p.^Se^is* solutely pleading it, as the merit which should 
▼€l 49»« save him ; and the accuser so completdy con- 
curring with him in principle, that, far from 
denying the assassination to have been meritorious, 
he used his utmost endevors to prove that the 
accused had no participation in it Near was this 

^ a passing 
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a passing doctrine, rising and falling in credit with sect. 
circumstances of the times : the remaining works ^ J 
of succeeding orators fully evince its- permanency, olT^' 
as a democratical principle. p*i^' 

Among circumstances marking the condition of ]^^^ 
landed men under the .Athenian democracy, the «>»• 
prosecution of one for removing the decayed 
stump of an olive-tree, from hi& own ground, will 
deserve notice. The lands of individuals in Attica, 
as we have observed in treating of the Athenian 
revenue, was very commonly incumbered with Lysor.dt 
olive-trees belonging to the commonwealth. For p.^110, ' 
their security, which perhaps was, in early times, ^* *^'' 
of public importance, policy had procured them 
the reputation of being sacred to Minerva, and 
placed them under the guardian care of the 
court of Areiopagus. Either to injure the tree, 
or to till or feed the soil immediately around, 
was highly penal. The fruit, gathered under the p. asa. 
coimcil's direction, was sold for public benefit, 
and the produce carried to the treasury. These 
trees however, thus protected from domestic 
injury, were liable to suffer from forein enemies, 
who either did not know, or would little regard, 
their sacred character ; and, in the several inva- 
sions of Attica by the Lacedaemonians, many 
estates, with whose cultivation the sacred olives 
had formerly very inconveniently interfered, were, 
through the calamities of war, delivered from the p. 108,39, 

, Yd 364. 

mcumbrance. 

The Megarian, who has already been men- 
tioned as an accomplice in the assassination of 
Phrynichus, and whose name was Apoliodorus, 

H 4 had 
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CHAP, had been rewarded for that deed, so meritorious 

< — .,-1-^ in the estimation of the friends of democracy, 

cia Mcri* with a part of the estate of the oligarchal leader 

p- a^3. Peisander, which had been forfeited when he fled 

from Athens, on the dissolution of the govem- 

rfAb Hii ^^^^ ^^ *^® Fourhundred. This public present 
the assassin had had the precaution or the good 
fortune to sell, before the establishment of the 
government of the Thirty gave prevalence to 
other political principles, according to which his 
merit would be very difFerendy estimated, and his 
estate, had he still held it, would probably have 

tys. dc been taken from him. The land being offered 

p. 1 u9. 54, for sale again by the purchaser, was bought by 

▼el 183. ^g wealthy and prudent proprietor of an adjoin- 
ing estate, who managed so as to live quietly 
under the 'Piirty, without ingaging so far in their 
measures as to be involved in their disgrace. 
Under the restored democracy, therefore, intitled 

p. in.6, to the benefit of the amnesty, if for anything he 
wanted it, and having never been deficient either 
in free-gifts to the treasury, or in any of those 
expensive offices, whether of public service or 
public amusement, which the wealthy were re- 

Eiusd. or. quired to undertake, he hoped, as he says for 
himself, that, avoiding to trouble others, he might 
avoid being troubled. 

Notwithstanding all these advantages and all 
these attentions, on the revival of sycophancy the 
ingenuity of its professors found a pretence to 

p,38i. attack him. On his antient estate were many 
olive-trees, the property of the , goddess, and 

p.»e9. majiy his own property; on the adjoining neW 

1 purchase, 
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purchase, not one of either sort remained. A sect. 
prosecution for destroying a sacred olive-tree on * — ', — 
that lately purchased land, formerly part of 
Peisander's estate, was instituted against him in 
the Areiopagus. His defence, written by Lysias, 
will impress no favorable idea on moderrj, at 
least on English readers, even of that celebrated 
court. Frivolous and vexatious prosecution, it 
' appears, was not deterred by its respectable cha- 
racter : sycophants could, even there, find incou- 
ragement. In .the action in question, the accu- 
sation first stated, that a fruit-bearing olive-tree 
had been destroyed. But evidence to this point 
having been vainly sought among the contractors 
for the commonwealth's fi*uit, the charge was 
altered, and it was stated that a decayed trunk 
only had been removed. This however, such 
sacredness did the superstition of that philoso- 
phical age impute to the sapless wood, was, in 
the acknowlegement of the accused himself, an 
enormous offence, the legal punishment for which 
was no less than banishment for life. The 
temptation to commit the crime, as the accused 
justly observes, bore no proportion to the penalty 
in^osed, ttor the hope of escape to the probabi- 
lity of detection. Neither house nor vineyard Ejusd. 

I "^ p. soo. 

was near, to make the destruction of a tree par- 
ticularly desirable ; but a high road passed hard 
by, and the act was of a kind not to be easily 
done but in presence of witnesses, either pas-^ 
sengers or assistants. * Heretofore,' says the 
accused, ' I niight have taken offence at being 
* called fearfully cautious : yet I think my conduct 

* has 
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' has never been marked with such impru- 
^ dent boldness, as to warrant the supposition 

* that I would put myself so in the power o^ my 
' slaves, as unavoidably , I must by the act of 

* which I am accused. Slaves, it is universally 
' known, are always unfriendly to their masters. 
^ After, therefore, giving them opportunity for 
^ such accusation against me, I, could no longer 
^ command mine, but they would command me/ 
This does not offer the pleasantest picture of the 
state either of slaves or of masters at Athens* 
Nor is the idea altogether improved by what 
follows, tho the master in question must have 
had confidence in his slaves, since he freely 
offered them for examination by torture. To 
reconcile such inhumanity with such confidence 
appears difficult : yet the slaves seem to have 
borne a better character for attachment than their 
master would have impressed ; and a high opinion 
seems to have been entertained of their fortitude, 
since the prosecutor, without any claim to finer 
feeling, refused their testimony, as subject to 
influence. 

This prosecution, it appears, rested on the 
single evidence of the prosecutor. All his pro- 
posed witnesses faUed ; while many, farmers who 
had rented the land, and others acquainted with 
It, swore positively that, since the accused had 
purchased the estate, no such stum{>, as that 
stated in the inditement, had existed. Two 
motives for the prosecution are assigned by the 
accused ; the hope of extorting money ; and the 
instigi^tiixa of powerful mei;i with political views. 

It 
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It was act instituted till some years after die 
pretended commission of the crime, and it seems 
to have been unsupported even by any probabi- 
lity ; yet it appears that the accused was under 
no small apprehension, that even the venerable 
court of Areiopagus might be influenced to give 
an unjust decision ag^nst him. 



SECTION 11. 

Prosecution of Andocides for Impiety : Petition of Andocides 

for a Decree of Protection, 

It has been a favorite tenet among political 
writers, that repuUican government is fit only for 
smell states. But small states are liable to suffer, 
more than large ones, from one evil inseparable 
from republican government, the contest of par- 
ties : for in proportion to the narrowness of its 
bounds and the scantiness of its population, the 

r 

s}»ril of party will pervade a state with more 
unt^npered and more lasting violence. This was 
exjperienced in all the little Italian common* 
wealths of modem times. It has been seen ia 
Geneva, in amount such as perhaps to warrant 
a doubt, if even the despotism with which France 
has extinguished it be a greater evil. All the 
Grecian republics felt it severely. But modem 
speculators in politics might have had opportunity, 
which the Greeks wanted, to observe, in the 
example of Britain, that extensive territory, with 
a numerous population, giving means for the 
violence of the spirit to be tempered, and the 

malignity 
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CHAP, malignity softened, by diffusion, affords the 
^---v— ^ fairest field, for an able legislator, to obviate 
the worst effects of what always must exist in 
free governments, while mankind have passions. 

Among the numerous prosecutions of this 
period, known by the remaining works of the 
Athenian orators, that of Andocides on a charge 
of impiety, for the variety and importance of the 
information it affords, will deserve particular 
notice. Two orations pronounced in that remark- 
able trial, and a third in Consequence of it, remain 
to us; one, in accusation, composed by Lysias; 
the others, in defence, by the accused himself. 
Aodoc. Andocides was bom of one of the most illus- 

p^";vri53. ^ious families of Athens. His ancestors had 
t^F^Jl^:^ filled the first offices of the commonwealth, 

▼Cl 79, 73. 7 

military and civil. His great-great-grandfather, 

Leogoras, was a leader of the party in opposition 

to the Peisistratids, and commanded the exiled 

people iu a successful battle against the tyrants. 

Thucyd. His grandfather, Andocides, commanded a fleet, 

& seq. * with reputation, in the Corinthian war which 

Piut. vit. or. preceded the Peloponnesian '. His father, 

Leogoras, 

• Were Plutarch and the scholiast of Thucydides to be 
believed, Andocides the orator was himself the commander. 
It is far from my desire that either should have less credit 
than he deserves ; yet I perfectly agree with Taylor in the 
opinion of their error on this occasion, tho I would not give 
quite such harsh language,* Ad haec tamen/,says Taylor, 

* non animos advertebant <rx' Thucyd. neque mendax ille 

* Plutarchus, qui vitas oratorum, dolis et erroribus consutas, 

* olim conscribillayit/ Annot. ad Lys. or. con. Andoc. 
p. 107, vel 244. 

Concerning the ancestors of Anddcides we find a difference 

in our extant copies of his orations. Leogoras, opponent of 

/ the Peisistratids; is mentioned, in the first oration; as his 

great^ 
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Leogoras, was first commissioner. in a treaty for skct. 
peace with Lacedaemon. Andbcides himself was > — J. — » 
a youth, familiar through his birth and connec- ^"^^^* ^® 
tions with men of hi^^est rank in the republic, ^ei 53. 
when he became implicated in that accusation of 
profaning the mysteries and mutilating the Mar- 
curies, which first ^drove Alcibiades fix)m his 
country. 

That extraordinary affair, so strange, it might 
be said childish, in itself, so important in its con- 
sequences, remains involved in deep obscurity; 
tho the use made of it by Lysias, in accusation, 
brou^t from Andocides, in his defence, what he 
has given as an explanation of it. Little satis- 
factory, however, as this- explanation is concerning 
the mutilation of the statues, it afibrds illustration 
of the character of the Athenian government, for 
which it may be well worth while to revert, for a 
moment, to the circumstances of that period. 

In the vehemence <rf popular alarm, excited by 
the party in opposition to Alcibiades, when wit- 
• nesses to the profanation were sought, or pretended 
to be sought, on all sides, the first brought for- 
ward was a servant of Alcibiades himself, named 
Andromachus. On his evidence one m^ only p. a. vei. 6. 

was 

^eat-grandfather ; in the second, as his father's great-grand- 
fiither. The difference is of no great historical importance, 
but the latter account seems best to agree with other re- 
ported circumstances of the family, and best to accommodate " 
chronology. I should therefore suppose the pedigree, which, 
in the Greek manner of stating it, exactly resembled the 
Welsh, to have run thus: 1. Leogoras, opponent of the 
Peisistratids ; 2. Leogoras of Leogoras ; 3. Andocides of 
Leogoras, naval commander in the Corinthian war ; 4. Leo- 
goras of Andocides, commissioner for negotiating peace; 
5* Andocides of Leogoras, the orator. 
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CHAP, was executed : but several others, awtve that 

XXII 

^ V * ^ when the tyrant was inraged, no certain measune 
of justice was to be expected, fledi and were, in 
their absence, all condeJoaned to death. Large 
rewards were held out to invite farther indication. 
No other witnesses however offered ; but it was 
Andoc. de Understood that a metic, named Teucer, who had 
ttj^it. p. 7- Qgj ^Q Megara, could indicate much, and would 

return and declare all he knew^ if he might be 
takto under the protection of the ooimcil of Five- 
1. 8. yei 18. hundred. That council ingaging for his safety, 
he came and denounced twenty-dgfat persons, 
among whom were Plato, the scholar, and Meatus, 
perhaps father of the accuser of Socrates. Tliese, 
with some others, fled. Of those indicated, all 
taken were executed. We can oiJy wonder that 
informers were so slow and scarce, when we leam 
that Andromachus, a servant, in reward of his 
forward zeal, received no less than ten .daaasand 
drachmas, about four hundred pounds sterling, 
and Teucer, a foreiiier, who, as he bargained for 
personal safety, was less an object of popular 
generosity, one thousand drachmas, about forty 
pounds, for their information. 

The democratical interest, it appears,^ was how 
divided. Alcibiades had risen upon the demo- 
cratical interest ; and while he remained in 
Athens, none, leaning on the same interest, could 
enter into competition with him. But his absence, 
and the alarm so successfully excited, gave oppor- 
tunities ; insomuch that Peisander, afterward 
founder of the oligarchy of the Fourhundred, now 
stood forward as one of the greatest favorites of 

the 
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the people. He was appointed, together with 
Charicles, as confidential commissioner of the 
people, to investigate this very mysterious and 
very alarming business. After short inquiry, they 
declared their, opinion that it was a deep-laid plot 
to overthrow the democracy, and that the con- 
spirators were numerous. On the publication of 
this declaration, in the distraction of party- 
interests, alann so pervaded the lower people, 
uncertain whom they might trust, that the signal 
for the meeting of the council served as a signal 
for all to fly from the agora : it was completely 
deserted ; every man doubting his neighbor, and 
fearing that he might himself be the next to be 
apprehended. 

In the midst of this popular terror, another 
informing adventurer came forward. A man 
named Diocleides, being brought before the coim- Andoc. 
oil, deposed that he knew the mutilators gf the j^^^ 
Mercuries to be no less than three hundred : forty- 
two he indicated by name, and among them he did p. ss. 
not scruple to accuse Mantitheus and Aphepsion, 
two of the councillors present. A proposition 
was immediately made by Peisander, the dema- 
gogue of the day, which could be tolerated only in 
a democracy or a divan, * that the decree of 

♦ Scamandrius, which forbad the torture of 

• Athenian citizens, should be suspended, and 

• that Mantitheus and Aphepsion should be put 

* upon the wheel ; for day ought not to close,' he , • 
said, * before every name were known.' Not the 
wild multitude, but the council, taken indeed by 

lot from the multitude^ but men all first approved 


m 
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in the dokimasia, applauded this meiasure of pure 
tyranny. Mantitheus and Aphepsion betook 
themselves to the altar of the council-hall ; and, 
by force of supplication, with difficulty obtained 
indulgence, so far as (o avoid the torture, and to 
be allowed to give security for standing trial. But 
a government so tyrannical, overwhelming prin- 
ciple, urges and almost forces men to dishonorable 
actions. Mantitheus and Aphepsion were no 
sooner at liberty, than they mounted their horses 
and fled ; leaving their bondsmen legally liable to 
that punishment which, in case only of their 
conviction should have fallen on themselves*. 

Whether put forward to answer any party pur- 
pose, or meerly the self-arising fancy of the multi- 
tude, Diocleides, the accuser^ became, or appeared 
to become, the popular favorite, and extravagantly 
the favorite. He was conducted by the people 
in a carriage to the pritaneium, crowned as the 
savior of the commonwealth, and entertained with 
a supper at the public expence. Meanwhile forty 
persons, whom he accused, were imprisoned. 
Andocides, Leogoras, father of Andocides, three 
cousin-germans,. and seven more distant relations, 
among whom was Eucrates, brother of Nicias, 

• . were 


^ In the extant copies of the oration it is said, that Man- 
titheus and Aphepsion fled to ^ the enemy at Deceleia.' 
According to the account of Thucydides no enemy was then, 
or. could be, at Deceleia. It cannot be supposed that Andocides 
could have mistaken about such a matter, or would venture 
an untruth, of which the knowlege and memory of numbers 
present could convict him. But what has certainly happened 
in other cases, may possibly have happened in this; that 
some annotator, ignorant and officious, may have inserted 
words in the margin, with which following ignorant tran- 
scribers may have corrupted the text. 
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>lrere of th© number. * We were all bound,' said 
Andocides, speaking his defence; 'night came 

* on, and the prison was locked ; when, as intel- ^y^Tp-^is 
'• ligence of our misfortune was communicated^ 

' many women, the mother of one, the sister of 

* another, the wife with the children of a third, 
' came and vented their lamentations about the 
*- place.' *Amid this complicated scene of woe, 
this anxiety, within and without the prison, for 
what was next to happen, his relations imprisoned 
with him, knowing that he had lived in intimacy 
with some who had been executed, and with some 
who had fled, and apprehending more certain 
destruction from the blind jealousy bf the tyrant 
multitude, than from anything that could be fairly 
stated against them, importuned him to offer 
himself for evidence, and declare all he knew* 
Andocides yielded to this persuasion, and accord- 
ingly was examined before the council. He had 

his information, as he affirmed, from Euphiletus p. a6 k 31* 
and Mditus, who had been active in the mutilation 
of the Mercuries. All those already executed, 
and several who had fled, he said, had been justly 
impeached, and he indicated four, still in Athens, 
as accomplices. What however was the purpose 
of so apparently strange a wjldness as the mutila- 
tion of the statues, or what the temptation to it, 
is not in the least indicated by anything remaining 
from him. Tho he pretends to account for the 
odd circumstance, that the Mercury before his 
father's door, alone of all in Athens, remained 
uninjured, yet even thus he throws no light on 
the object of the peri^ns concerned. His. 
VOL. V. I confirmation 
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^Y^' <^<>^i'<^tiott of the evidence before gtvoft against 
those executed and those who had fled, together 
with the indication of foar additional criminals, tha 
these all e3caped the oiitceni of justice, at once 
calmed the minds of the people^ beiSi>re mad witl> 
fear and suspicion. This, dxtraordintey as k ap- 
pears, is ^0 supported by Thucydides^ that the fac( 
seems not reasonably questioMble. Perhaps th# 
multitude wanted the testimony of an Atheman 
dtizen and a man of ratik, to calm their appreheft*: 
sions, tho that of Teucer, a metic, and Andro* 
maehus, a freed-man, if he was not stiS a slave, had 
sufficed them for condemning many citkens of tJ^ 
first consideration to death. Not that this sup- 
positicm will wholly explain the mystery. There waa 
f urely party intrigue connected with the d^ositioo 
of Andocides ; for the forious Peisander was at 
once appeased^ ; and the mis^able tool Diocleides, 
who had been held up almost as an idol to the mul* 
titude, wafr now hurled at once to perdition. Being 
brought again before tlie council, and confronted 
with Andocides, he acknowleged, if we may 
believe the orator, the falsehood of all the evidence 
he hfid before given. This, whether by the 
standing law of Athens, or by law established for 
the OG^asmn, subjected him to capital punishment. 
Ihe couBcil promised him pardon, on condition 
pf decl^ii^ bis instigators. Diocleides seems to 
have been ready for any declaration that might 
save his life, and he na^ed many ; but all, getting 
timely ii^orination, egc&p<^ oul of Attica^ The 

people 

The ^nrmratf it will bo remeoibered, were Cbiuictes aai. 
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people became furious, or those who led the people 
thought the deftth of Diocleides necessary to their 
own security; and by a passionate decree, the 
unfortunate, but apparently worthless mail was^ 
without trial, sent to the executibner. Aoddcides 
and his £a,ther, and all iin{Misoned with them, 
were immediately released, and those fugitives^ 
whose impeachment by Teucer was not confirmed 
by the evidence of Andocides, we^e recalled. 

But tho Andocides was thus delivered from 
confinement and the fear of death, yet he seems 
toiiave remained under the ban c£ the atimy, or 
exclusion from magistracy, and all posts of honor 
and command. He chose therefore to leave 
Athens ; but tjie consideration of his family and 
connections, and his own talents, i^ocured him an 
honorable and advantag^us reception in Sicily, 
Italy, P^ponnesuS; Thessaly, the Hellespont, 
and especially in CyIH:us^ Considering the 
general disposition of later writers among the 
antients, who have been implicitly followed by 
the modems^ to revile Andoeides, it is rather 
remarkable that the only eminent man in the 
countries he visited, who is said to have denied lji. cor. 
him favor, was Dionysms of Syracuse, whose ^f^; 
charactw, blackened by some eminent writers, J^;,^*^ 
will be for ferture notice; and that Evagoras ®f ^'^J^* 
Salamis in Cyprus, of reprutation amoi^g the most Lyi. con. 
highly eulogized of the age, was his principal p. i^ 

. . patron. ^^ *^•• 

• lliis, asserted by Andocides (De myst. p. 16, Vel 72. & d^ 
redrtw, p. 21, vel 80.) seems confirmed even by the reproadiea 
of his pro5i?cutor. (Lys. con. Andoc. p. 103, vel 200. k 107, 
vel 248.) 

Is 
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patron ^ Toward the end of the* Peloponnesian ' 
war, he returned to Athens'; whether hoping for 
favor from the people, in consequence of a con- 
siderable service he had found means to do the 
Athenian fleet, when lying at Samos ; or whether, 
as perhaps may be suspected, he rather depended 
upon interest with the party of the Fourhundred, 
then in possession of the government. We may 
however trust his account so far, that, instead of 
finding the expected favor, he suffered imprison- 
menty and nanrowly escaped capital condemnation, 
from the party- violence of Peisander ; whence he 
took occasion to assert that he was persecuted for 
attachment to the democratical cause. On re- 
gaining liberty, Cyprus became again his refuge. 
There he was living in affluence, of which, ap- 
parently, he owed much to the friendship and 
generosity of Evagoras, when the overthrow of 
the government of the ITiirty at Athens produced . 
the general amnesty, which seemed to afford 
opportunity for all Athenian exiles to return se* 
curely to their country. However, therefore, the 
friendship of Evagoras, and a considerable pro- 
perty in the .fine iland of Cyprus, might soften 
banishment, Athens became again the inviting 
scene for a man of the connections and talents 
of Andocides ; and, at the age of somewhat more 
thap forty, he returned thither". 

It 

* Lysias says (p. 226) that he ^as imprisoned by Evagoras, 
and escaped by flight. There is much appearance that this 
was calumny. On the contrary, that he received very great 
favor from Evagoras appears unquestionable. 

'* Taylor has fancied, and endevor^d to prove, that Lysias, 
in saying that Andocides was more than forty, meant to 

cecko» 
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It does not appear that any exception was sect. 
immediately taken against his resuming every v ,^\ j 
right of an Athenian citizen. On the contrary, ^^,t. 
if we may believe his own probable account, P»7»'citt4» 
^ the very party by which he was disliked, and 
afterward persecuted, put him into the honorable 
but expensive, and therefore generally avoided 
offices, first of president of the Hephsesteia, 
games of Vulcan, at Athens, then of archi- 
theorus, minister representative of the Athenian 
commonwealth, successively at the Isthmian and 
Olympian games, and afterward of treasurer of 

; the sacred revenue''. Meanwhile he wa^ active Lys.Gon^ 
in public business ; his eloquence procured him ^^l 
attention from the people; his great connections ^«***®* 

. and great talents procured him consideration 
with the council. Forward, and perhaps little 

: scrupulous in accusation, he disturbed the mea* 
sures, checked the hopes, and excited the 
apprehensions of the party in opposition to that 
with which he was connected. His arguments 
before the council procured the rejection of one 
of them, in the dokimasia, as of objectionable 
character, and of course exclusion from, the 
cavalry service, and from the higher civil offices. 
Hence arose great alarm, and a resolution to 
crush him, if their policy, in aid of their collected 
strength, could effect it", rpt 

reckon the years, not from his birth, but from his age of 
' eighteen, his first manhood.- The learned and ingenious 
. argument carries, to me, no degree of conviction. 

'* Perhaps the revenue (whence arising I know not) from 
•which the expence of the Eleusinian mysteries, and the 
sacrifices, processions, and other appurtenant ceremonies, vitA 
defrayed. 

** From the accuser himself maybe gathered the motives 
:to the prosecution. Lys. con. Andoc. p. 106, vel 330. 

I 3 
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CHAP. The first attempt was of a very extraordinary 
.^^^ . Jcind : at least so it appears to the modem 
reader. We have the aecoant mdeed only from 
Andocides himself; but this was pronomiced 
before the Athenian people^ when he appre- 
hended oppression from a party more powerful 
than his own ; and it contains such a detail of 
matters open to the knowlege of numbers^ &at 
he surely would not so have committed himself, 
if the truth of the tale had not been either 
generally known, or within his power to prove. 
Andocde 1% was supposod, we find, of much efScacy 
toward obtaining the favor of any deity, to place 
upon the altar, as a 8upplication»offering, an 
olive-branch, wrapt in a woollen veil. But it 
was forbidden to do this, in the temple of Ceres, 
during the mysteries ; whether because individuals 
ahould not draw the atteotion of the goddess from 
rites instituted to conciliate her favor to die 
commonwealth, or under what other idea, does 
« not appear. Among the powerful enemies of 

. Andockles was Callias, hereditary torch-bearer 
of the Eleusinian mysteries : an office whence 
.his femily derived the surname of Daduchus. 
He was son c^ Hipponicns, esteemed the richest 
man of his time in Greece, and descended from 
.CaOifiuB Daduchus, said to have fou^t, hafaitod 
in the sacred robe of his office, against the 
f 6a- Persians at JViaxathon. * We were returned/ says 
^ndocide^y ^ from Eleusis ' (apparently he was 
then treasttmt of the sacred revenue) * ^hen tbe 
' ^^S ' (the second archon) ' ^ going in rogidar 
^ fofrm, to Import the circumstaiices of the 
.' proceasion, ^i^ idirft^tcd, by the piytanes, to 
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* make bis report to the council, atid require ss6t; 

' Cephisius and mysdf to attend in the Eleusi* w-^^ii.-^ 
' nium ; for there, according to the ordinance of 
' Solon, the council sits on the morrow of the 

• mysteries. We attended accordingly ; and, the 
^ council b^ng met, Callias, habited in the sacred 
- robe, arose and declared, that a supplicatory 
' .bough was lying on the altar ; placed there, 
^ as he was informed, by Andocides; and the 
^ laws of their ancestors, which had been satis<* 
^ factorily explained to the people by his father 
^ Hipponicus, devoted the person^ so offending, 
^ to death without trial.' 

' It is remarkable that th^ accused objected 
BOthing to the principle of a law devoting a 
eitizen to death without trial; or to the law 
itself, which seems to have been nieerly tradition* 
ary, and both in words and purpose very doubtful, 
or to the mterpretation insisted on by the accuser, 
0r to such authority as that referred to for the 
validity of the interpretation. Andocides, able 
and experienced, was aware that it was congenial 
to democracy to be careless of the rights of 
individuals; and, in his situation, he dared not 
question the right of the soverein to send any- 
|K)dy at pleasure to the executioner. His defence 
was of another kind. He contended, in the first Andoc. d# 
place, that the law, which should direct the deci^ ^J'^-p- * • 
sion of the council, was ingraved on a pedestal 
within the temple; apd the punishment £[nr the 
^enee in question was there clearly declared to 
be, not death, but a fine of a thousand drach-i 
mas, less th^fi forty pounds sterling. He them 

1 4 admitted, 
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admitted, i^'hich may seem not less strange to the 
modem reader, that, whether the profanation 
were intentional or unintentional, the punishment, 
being piacular, was equally tp attach upon it. 
But the accuser had said that ^ The goddesses 
' themselves, desirous of the punishment of 
^ Andocides, instigated him to the profanation, 
* of the consequence of which he was ignorant.' 
The defence of Andocides, against an attack so 
apparently difficult to ward, is truly curious. * I 
maintain,' he said, ^ that, if what my accusers 
affirm is true, the goddesses have shown them^ 
selves propitious to me. . For had I placed the 
supplicatory offering, and confessed it, I should 
^ indeed have wrought my own destruction : but, 
having kept my counsel, when confession alone 
could convict me, for it is not pretended that 
there were witnesses to the fact, the goddesses 
may be supposed to have interested themselves 
in my preservation. Had they desired .my 
destruction, they would have prompted me to 
confess the profanation, which I certainly did 
not commit.' It appears indeed that no evi- 
dence to fix the fact upon Andocides could be ' 
produced, and he was acquitted. 

This strange attempt in the council having 
failed, it was resolved next to bring Andocides 
before a popular tribunal ; and it would probably 
now be the mdre necessary to push measures 
against him, as he and his party would be exas- 
perated by that attempt, and incouragod by its 
failure. No act of Andocides, since his return 
to Athens, gave any opportunity. . It waa 
3 determined 
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rdetenDined therefore to take advantage of the in- sect. 
discretion or the misfortune of his early youth, * — ^ — » 
and, without regard to the many wounds in the 
commonwealth, now happily healed, which it 
'mi^t open again, to institute a capital accusation 
against him, on the pretence that , his case was 
an exception to the general amnesty. 

Cephisius, apparently his coUegue in the office 
of treasurer of the sacred revenue, was the 
ostensible conductor of the prosecution ; Lysiad 
composed the principal speech in accusation. 
The acts of criminality stated in the inditatnent 
were, that Andocides had frequented the temples^ 
sacrificed on the altars, and acted in civil affairs, 
as if in the 1^1 injoyment of the perfect rights 
of an Athenian citizen, when the decree of atimy, 
or deprivation of rights and honors, which had 
been passed against him on occasion of the 
mutilation of the Mercuries, remained unrepealed; 
and that, >y false accusation, in which his own 
fether was involved, with other near relations, 
he had occasioned the execution of innocent 
citizens. The punishment which the accuser 
insisted on, according to the usual Athenian 
form, was subjoined, death. 

The speech in accusation, written by Lysias, 
remains to us nearly intire. It has been stu- 
diously adapted, by the ingenious and expe- 
rienced rhetorician, to the information and the 
temper of a mob-tribunal. Litde solicitous to 
convince reason, he has applied to the passions, 
and especially to that of superstitious fear: a 
passion very prevalent among the Greeks, and 

beyond 
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beyond all others likely to cloud and di&turb 
reason. His great object has been to perfiuadd, 
that the impiety of Andoeides^ if not expiated 
by his death, would implicate the court and the 
whole commonwealth in his guilt; and that this 
greatest misfortunes, public and private, might 
be reasonably apprehended from the coosequttit 
anger of the gods. 

The tale told at the outset of the speech, of 
a kind. not to be omitted, is yet difficult to report **• 
The purport was to impress the court with a 
conviction of the reality, and the immediate 
impendence, of dq.nger from the divine wrath. 

* A horse,' says the orator, * was tied to the 
^ rail of the' temple of the goddesses (Ceres and 

* Proserpine) with the pretended purpose that 
^ the owner, who had lost it, ' might reclaim it ; 
^ but, in the night, it was stolen by the man who 
' had brought it thither. This profanation as-* 
^ caped the law, but did not eseape divine ven^^ 
' geance; for the sacrilegious criminal perished 
^ by a most dreadful death. All food emitted, 

* to his sense, so offensive a smdl, that, unable 
' to eat, he died of hunger. The testimony of 

* the hierophant to these fects has been heard by 

* numbers now living.' While we wonder at 
euch a tale, seriously told, in the age of 
XenophoB and Plato, in one of the principal 
courts of justice in Athens, we should recollect 
how lately the laws against witehcraft were in 
^xrce among oarselvei. 

The 


^ The beginning of the oration is wanting; but the tale, 
tibo setting out with a broken sentence, is completely clear. 
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The rhetorician then labored to prove that the SEct. 
case of Andocides was not within the meaning ^— 
of the general amnesty. For the quiet of the AndJT*" 
commonwealth it would have been better thW p* *^ 
such proof should have been' in no case attempted. 
All the rest of the reasoning, and most of the 
declamation, are founded upon a gross falsehood. 
It is impudently asserted, that the profanation of 
the mysteriei^, and the mutilation of the Mercuries 
by Andocides, not only were notorious, but 
confessed by himself. The peroration then runs 
thus : ** Give your attention, and let your ima^- 
naticm picture to you what this man has done. 
Clothed in a sacerdotal robe, in presence of 
the uninitiated, he acted the sacred ceremonies ; ' 
exposed what ought not to be seen, and de- 
clared what ou^t not to be heard. The 
images of the gods, in whom we bdieve, whom 
we worship, and to whom, after careful puri^ 
fication, we sacrifice and pray, he mutilated. 
To expiate this pollution, the priestesses and 
priests, turning toward the setting sun, the 
dwelling of the infernal gods, devoted with 
curses the sacrilegious wretch, and shook their 
purple robes, in the manner prescribed by that 
law which has been transmitted from earliest 
times. These deeds he has confessed ; yet in 
violation of your decree, which d^lared him 
excluded from temples and sacred ceremonies, 
as impure and piacular, he hifli returned to the 
city, sacrificed upon the altars, mixed in tbos6 
holy ceremonies which he had profaned, entered 
even the temj^e of the goddesses, and washe(;J 
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his poDuted hands in the sacred ewer. Whom 
can it become to suffer such things? What 
fn^id, what kinsman, but especially, what 
member of a court of judicature will risk, by 
the most secret favor to such a man, to bring 
the divine anger on himself? No : by avenging 
the gods, by putting Andocides out of the 
world, you must pudfy the city; and let the 
pollution of sacrilege, the poison of impiety, 
the offence to whatever is holy, be sent far 
from you'^ It has been among the custom 
of your ancestors to devote the impious to 
death, without the formality of trial, by a simple 
decree. You do better to make a more solemn 
example of them. But, knowing what becomes 
you, no persuasion ought to- move you from the 
pious purpose. The criminal will supplicate 
and intreat, but pity should be far from you. 
Not who perish justly, but those only who perish 
unjustly, deserve commiseration/ 
The speech of Andocidei3> in his deface, is 
a masterly and manly composition, containing 
a clear detail of facts, strongly supported by 
witnesses, and by appeals to the knowl^ of 
the multitude composing the court before . which 
he pleaded ; carrying a doubtful appearance, and 
in some points little intelligible to the .modem 
reader, only in what regards the profanation of the 
mysteries, and the mutilation of the Mercuries ; 
every assertion ccmceming which . is nevertheless 
stiU stipported by evidence, oral or written. The 

confession, 

^ Thus far the peroration is translated: what immediatelj 
follows is abbreviated: the three last sentences again are 
translated. 
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confession, which his accuser affirmed him to have sect. 
made, is strongly and repeatedly denied, together ^ — ^ — ^ 
with the facts said to have been confessed. The 
improbable assertion, that the accused impeached Andoc. 
his own father and other kinsmen, he so shows p. 15. & 17. 
to have been a gross falsehood, that we can only 
wonder how such an attempt of the accuser could 
pass without censure firom the court". 

After then mentioning the attempt, which has 
been already related, to procure his condemnation 
by the council without trial, he proceeds to some 
private history, curious in itself, but forein to the 
cause, and brought forward only to show that 
the malice of Callias originated in circumstanced" 
highly discreditable to himself and honorable to 
Andocides ; unless it was farther in view to point 
out an object which might draw away, from the 
latter, a part of that public indignation which he 
found pressing on him. Too long, too intricate, 
too much entering into detail of private life to 
be conveniently reported here, it must suffice to 
say of it, that it tends strongly to show to what 
a degree, in so small a state as Athens, party 
influence inabled men to scorn the laws, and how 
much more, than can easily be in extensive 
dominion, private interests had sway in public 
concerns**. 

A tale, 

^ The clear detail, in the first oration, of matter of sudt 
public notoriety, and which one should suppose matter o( 
record, is of itself evidence ; and it is corroborated by the 
mention Again made of the same matter in the second oration, 
in which it must have been the hight of imprudence for the 
aixused to brin^ it forward again, were there any doubt of 
th^^truth. ' X 

^ Tvynrrah ^f oZf en r^tic w mf) fjunfw aAX' i» fjuufSf, if 
an obeervatioD of Aristotle^ preliminary to a report of many 

instancer 
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A tale, relating to a public business, foUowa 
which must not be oimtted. The tax xy( a fiftieth 
on imports and exports, was commonly farmed 
by auction, for three years. A spreading plane 
afS^rded convenient shade, under which the bidders 
commonly assembled. A company^ with one 
itamed Argyrius at its head, had farmed this 
revenue at thirty talents yearly, between six and 
seven thousand pounds sterling. When their term 
expired, finding means, by interest and money, to 
obviate competition, they obtained a renewal ^t 
(he same rent, Andocides, knowing the tax pro- 
duced much more, made a regular ^ffar to the 
council to advance upon the bargain. The 
auction was, in consequence, opened again, and 
closed finally with letting the tax to Andocides at 
thirty-six talents, being an advance of fourteen 
or fiftem hundred poimds sterling yearly. . At 
this rent Andocides declares it was no disadvan- 
tageous contract. The use that he proposed to 
make of the motion of the transaction, on his 
trial, was to fix popular odium on his accusers^, 
^nd particularly on CaUias, as connected with 
Argyrius, and interested in the contract; to show 
that the motive to his prosecution was not public 
^irit, but private malice ; to ; claim to be himself 
a useful and necessary man to the popular in* 
tetest ; and to endevor farther to allure popular 
considecalaon, by promising, that, if he nught, 
through justice done him, be at liberty to act 
in the popular cause, he woiald (urevent such 
imposition oh the puMic in future, or Iwing the 
delinquents to condign punishment. 

i&stance$ of tevoltttions. in Grdciaii stat^, Originating froxff 
private quarrels. Aristot Polit. 1. 5. c, 4« 
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la the coQclttsion of his defence^ Andocides 
ttdevored ta draw advantage from the popularity 
of his family, and the merit of bis ancestors ; for^ 
with all the vehemence of democratical jealousy 
among the Athenian people, family eminence was 
Still in estimation. ' If you destroy me/ he say6, 
my family is extinct: and does the family of 
Andocides and Leogoras deserve so to perish ? 
and id it not a reproach to- the commonwealth 
that their house should be occupied, as during 
my axile it wasi> by Cleophon the musical- 
instrument-maker ? Umt house, of which none 
of you, in passings could say, that thence either 
paWic or private evil had come upon him : that 
house, which has furnished commanders of your 
forces, who have won many trophies, by land 
\ and by sea ; magistrates who have filled all the 
highest offices of your government, through 
whose hands the public treasure has passed, 
and who never turned any to their own 
profit ; ft family who never had cause to com- 
plain of ibe people, nor the people of them; 
attd of whom, from remotest antiquity, whence 
ii^^f trace themselves, never were any befwe 
brou^ into a situaticm to supplicate your 
merciy. 

* If they are now all dead, let not their good . 
deada be forgotten* Rather let their persons be 
-pnesoit to your imagination, soliciting your pro^ 
taction for me. For, alas, whom among the 
living can I budng forward to move your oom-* 
^ nniemtion ? My father? no, he is no more. 
^ Bnathiiia? iMf^rMany. QuUmi? I have 

• none 
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* none yet bom ''. Be you therefore to me in- 

* stead of a father, of brothers, of children. To 

* you I betake myself: you I implore. Be ad- 

* vocates to yourselves in my favor ; and, while, 
' to supply the deficient population qf the city, 
' you are admitting Thessalians and Andrians to 

* its rights, devote not to destruction your true 

* citizens, whom, certainly more than strangers, 

* it behooves to be good citizens, and who want 

* neither the will nw the ability to be so.' 

It was usual in the criminal courts of Athens, 
to try all expedients for impressing the passions 
of the numerous tribunal. Pitiable sights were 
offered to the eyes, and pitiable tones to the 
ears: aged parents, weeping wives, and helpless 
children, were brought forward to assist or to 
obstruct justice, by the most affecting intreaties^ 
Andocides, after having urged, ip the best way 
his circumstances admitted, that degmding sup- 
plication which the tyrannous temper of the 
people made necessary, assumed a more dignified 
manner in calling forward a support that, with 
a court properly composed, should have been 
more efficacious. * Now,' he says, ^ let those 
' who have most approved themselves friends of 

* the people and lyorthy of public favor, ascend 
' the bema, and declare their opinion of me. 
^ Anytus and Cephalus, come up ; and those of 

* my fellowwardsmen who are appointed my ad- 

* vocates, Thrasyllus and the rest.' These were 

* men ofthefirstconsiderationfn Athens. 

Plutarch 

^ This expiiessioii surdy ^scaped Taylor, when he was 
intent upon proving Andocidett, at the time of his trial, 
seventy years of age. 
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Pluterch, in his short life of Andocides, omits 
all information of the event of this trial, nor does 
he say when or how Andocides died. We learn 
however from a second oration of Andocides 
himself, that the first neither completely effected 
its purpose, nor intirely failed. The decision was 
against him, but not to the extent that his enemies 
had proposed. His life was not affected, for in 
the second oration we find no prayer for mercy : 
he laments only those tmfortunate circumstances, 
which, without criminal intentions, had brought 
on him that reprobation of a majority of his 
fellowcountrymen, to . which he must bow. But 
he was not without hope of even regaining all 
the advantages of popukr favor. It had been 
found expedient, in the insecurity, especially of 
men in public situations, under the deficient pro- 
tection of the Athenian law, to grant decrees of 
protection '• to individuals, to inable or to in- 
courage them to undertake or proceed in public 
service. Such privilege, under a decree of the Andoc.de 
people, Andocides himself had once injoyed ; and ]^i%i 8«. 
it would still have been in force but for a special 
repeal of it, which his political enemies had pro- 
cured. His object now was to obtain a renewal 
of that decree ©f protection. The inducement^ p.ao,vei7«. 
which he held out, was his knowlege of matters 
of the utmost importance to the public welfare, 
which he cOuld not safely declare, without such 
security against Oppression firom his powerfiil 
enemies. Under iiigagement for secrecy, he had 
already communicated the information to the 

"^AAia. council, 
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cpuBcil, who weFe fully ^sfied of the relUity 
of it^ importance, and desirous that he shovi]^ 
have the pratectioQ QecQ9sary to inable him to 
serve the ccmimonwealtH. We Iep.|ii no farther 
what the matter to be indicQ^ted was, than may 
b^ gathered from the following passage of the 
speech : ^ What I fa^y previously d^^t^' say^ 
AQdocides to the Athenian people, ' you shfiU 
now h^ar. You know it has been tQld yop, 
that no com is to b§ expected ftom Cyprm). 
Now I can undertake tx> say, that the men who 
have so informed you, and who, as far as de- 
pended upon them, h^ye provided that tt diould 
be so, are mistaken. Whftt has been the 
management, it is qeedless for you now to 
know : but thus much I wish you to be. informed, 
that fourteen comships are actually approaching 
I^eirseus, and the reift, fdr^ady sailed from 
Cyprus, may be expected soon after them/ 
. It appears that Ath^a, always in the unforr 
tunate circumstan^ of depending upon uncertain 
pupply by sea for its subsistence, wi^s in want of 
pom ; that the people, perhaps already oppressed 
by dearth, wore uneasy under the apprehension 
of famine ; and that Andocides meant to accuse 
some powerful men, his opponents in politics, of 
inhapcing the public distress for their private 
profit, and to claim to himself the merit of de^ 
feating the^r purpose, by procuring relief for the 
people. Of the even^t of this project of the orator 
we have no information. Plutarch, professing to 
relate the life of Andocides, mentions no circum-* 
staace gf it after the trial for impiety. 

What 
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WhAt were the real merits or demerits, either sect. 
of Andocides or of his prosecutors and political 
opponents, is not very decisively indicated by 
any memorials remaining of them. But, what is 
of more importance, we gain, from their united 
evidence, the most undeniable testimony to the 
gross evils inherent in the Athenian constitution ; 
its irremediable unsteddiness, its gross tyranny, 
the immoderate temptation and the endless op^ 
portunities it afforded for knavish adventure in 
politics. What moreover deserves notice, we 
learn from them that a strong disposition to 
religious persecution prevailed among the Greeks 
of their age ; insomuch that, where the supposed 
interests of religion interfered, all forms of justice 
to individuals were set at nought. In short, the 
remaining works of the Grecian orators bear the 
most unquestionable proof, that democracy, with 
the pretence of an establishment proposing nothing 
but the equal welfare of the people^ is, beyond 
all others, a constitution for profligate adventurers, 
in various ways, to profit from, at the people's 
expence. 

SECTION III. 

Virtuous Age of Greece romantic: Deficient^ of Grecian 
MoraHky. Summary View of the Origin and Progress <^ 
Grecian Thihsophy, Religious Persecution, Sophists; 
Socrates. 

It may Appear superfluous to rclpeat, that the sect. 
business of history is neither panegyric nor Satire, 
but to estiittate justly and report faithfally the 

K 2 virtues 
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CHAP, virtues and vices of men, who/ individually or 
^ ^. s collectively, have been ingaged in circumstances 
marking them for historical notice. Yet panegyric 
hath commonly been so mixed with certain por- 
tions of Greciaiv history, that an honest declara- 
tion of that truth, which a careful investigation 
will discover, may, on more than one occasion, 
with many readers, need apology. Authors under 
the Roman empire, and many in modem Europe, 
of reputation to have in^iged almost universal 
credit, have spoken in rapturous language of the 
virtuous age of Greece, and especially of Athens, 
as of something not only well known by fkme, 
but undoubtedly once existing. When it existed, 
nevertheless, even in their imagination, seems 
impossible to fix, so that testimony overthrowing 
the supposition, shall not be obvious. For the 
age before Solon, memorials of men and things 
are too scanty to furnish ground for the character. 
For that extraordinary man's own age, our means 
for tracing the course of events, are still very 
deficient ; but there remains from his own iiand, 
!>««>■**>• preserved among the works of Demosthenes, a 
picture of the Athenian people. The profligacy 
of all ranks is there exhibited in strong colors : 
of their virtues nothing appears. Yet Solon seems 
to have had the merit of preparing what, if we 
may believe Thucydides and Plato, might best 
deserve the title of the virtuous age of Athens ; 
for (may I venture on the authority of Thucydides 
and Plato to say it) the nearest approach to so 
advantageous a state of things appears to have 
been made under what declaimers, who lived 

many 
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many centuries after, have assumed to themselves sect. 
to reprobate, as the tyranny of the Peisistratids. ^ ^ ^ 

But, in the age with which we are now ingaged, 
the age of Plato, Xenophon, and philosophy, 
morality seems not only to have been not better 
practised, but even not better understood, than in 
Homer^s time. That Might m^de Right, especially 
in public transactions, was a tenet very generally 
avowed ; the incalculable mischiefs of which were 
checked only by the salutary superstition, which 
taught to respect the sanction of oaths, in the 
fear that immediate vengeance from the gods 
would follow the violation of it, as a personal 
affront to themsdves. It appears however, in 
the remaining works of the great comic poet of 
the day, that this salutary superstition was in his 
time fast wearing away. The li^t of reason, 
improved by much communication of men among 
oneanother, had inabled the more quicksighted 
to discover, that temporal evil, of any kind 
obvious to common observation, fell no niore 
upon false-swearers than upon the most scrupulous 
observers of their oaths. The perjured might Ch. 9.1.1. 
suffer in secret, under those alarms of conscience 
which Homer's penetration has attributed to 
them ; but experience had sufficiently tau^t to 
consider Hesiod's denunciations as anile fables''. 

The 

^ * Men hid from the sight of the gods by clouds/ says 
one of the characters in the comedy of The Birds, * commit 

* perjuries undiscovered ; but if the gods could manage an 
' alliance with the Birds, then, should a ma^ who haxi sworn 

* by the crow and by Jupiter, break his oath, the crow would fly 

* down slily and pluck him an eye 6ut.' Aristoph. Av. v. 1607. 
The jokes which follow, about Jupiter dying and Hercules 

K 3 cookings 
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^^J^' Thfl ovischief thus done by human roascm, ia the 

xxn. 

^^ — ./-^ destructicHi of o»6 of the greatest s^eguards 

of soci^ty^ hwnaa reason could ikot perhaps at 

Xen. Mem. all, but Certainly could not readily, repair. It is 

p:L t evident from Ihe writings of Xcnophoa and Pla&s 

f'p.i^?*'* that, in their ag^ the bowkdaries of riband 

Protae wTong, justice and injustice, honesty and dis- 

p- 3fi7. & honesty, were little determined by any generally- 

La. p.' 36a. received principle. There were those who con* 

1. io*p. 905. tended that, in private as in public affairs, whatever 

^'^' was clearly for a majn's advanitage, he might 

reaisonably do ; and oven sacrifice was performed 

and prayer addressed to the gods for success in 

wrong. When therefore that cloud of supersti* 

tion, which produced a regard for the sanction 

of oaths, was dissipated by the increasing li^t 

of reason, an increased depravity would of course 

' gain among the Grecian peopte. We learn indeed, 

from the best cotemporaiy testimony, that of 

Thucydides, that the fact was so; and hence 

occasion may have been taken by the orat<H[^ 

of the next age, who seem first to have cherished 

and promulgated the notion, which in sxkj other 

point of view appears purely romantic, tx) call 

the preceding tii»es the Virtuous Agi: of 

Greece. 

Yet while thus, not morality only, but, as we 
liaye before observed, politics, were defective 
among the Greeks, to a degree to excite wonder, 
science was in est«iem, and had, in sopie l^'anches, 

the 

cooking, seem/ like some other jokes of Aristophanes, to 
have had no other object than to bring the gods, or at least 
the notions of them which the established religion inculcated, 
into contempt. 
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the foundation already laid of all that is now 9£cx 
most talued in them. Grecian Philosophy 
is said to have had its origin from Thales, whom 
we have seen a leaditig man of Miletus in Ionia, 
at the time of that rebellion of the Ai^i^ Greeks 
a^nst the Persian empire, which led to the 
invasion of Greece itself, and the gloi^y of the 
Athenians at Marathon. The learning, through 
which Thales became so distinguished among his 
fdlowcountrym^Q, and so eminent in the republic 
of letters through all ages, he is said to have 
acquired in Egypt. The circumstances of indi- 
viduals, in the Grecian commonwealths, were 
indeed more fevorable for the cultivation of 
science, than i^ transient ^ew of the political 
state of the country might ^ve to suppose. Pfew 
had large incomes ; but numbers lived in leisure ; 
mosdy maintained by the labor of slaves ; as- 
sembled in towns, and all communicating with alt. 
Manners were thus formed; politeness was dif- 
fused; genius was invited to display itself; and 
minds capacious and active^, bat less daring or 
less turbulent, or more scrupulously hon^t^ 
avoiding the thorny and miry paths of ambition, 
which required not only courage beyond the 
powers of Ae weak, but often compliances bev 
yond the condescension of the liberal, would 
naturally turn themselves to the new mod^ of 
employment and of distinction, which the iiitro-* 
duction of science offered. A Kvely imagination 
was among the national characteristics of the 
Greeks ; and, from the earliest accounts of the 

K 4 nation, 
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nation, we find, that whenever new knowlege; 
beamed, it was received with eager attention. 

Thus, from the light a.cquired by Thales in 
Egypt, arose what has obtained the name of the 
Ionian school of philosophy. Thales is said to 
have been the first among the Greeks who cal- 
culated an ecUpse of the sun ; and hence perhaps 
we may best conjecture the extent of his science, 
and the kind of philosophy that he chiefly culti- 
vated, or whence he principally derived his fame. 
Soon after him Pythagoras, driven by political 
troubles from his native Ionian iland, Samos, 
diffused information, nearly similar, derived from 
the same source, among the Grecian towns of 
Italy. We have already had occasion to advert 
to the dubiousness of all accounts of Pythagoras, 
beyond the very Uttle that Herodotus and 
iMog.Laert. Aristotlc havc recorded of him. Thales is said, 
as weU as Pythagoras, to have mixed some 
valuable moral precepts with the instruction which 
he communicated on other sciences. Both how- 
ever seem meefly to have followed the example 
of the ^omic poets, the instructors and legislators 
of earliest ages, from Musa^us and Orpheus, or 
those before them, downward to their own time. 
It does not appear that they attemptefi to reduce 
morality to a system; and therefore, tho they 
may have deserved highly as moral preachers, 
they seem hardly to hs^ye had any proper claim to 
the title of moral philospphers. 

* To do as you would be. done by,' seems, 
when once stated, so obvious a maxim for di- 
recting the conduct of men toward oneanother, 

and, 
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and, when dispassionately considered, so incon- ^^'^^ 
trovertibly just a foundation for all moral philo- ^ — v — ' 
sophy, that we may wonder at any delay in its 
discovery, and any hesitation about its reception. 
Nevertheless self-love, perpetually instigating the 
desire to. command others and to profit at their 
expence, operates so powerfully in the contrary 
direction, that Thales may deserve great credit for 
the rule approaching, but far from reaching it, 

* Not to do to others, what, if done to us, we 

* should resent**/ But dry unconnected pre-' 
cepts,' thwarting the passions and unalluring to 
the imagination, did not win attention like physical 
and metaphysical inquiries. The calculation of 
an ^eclipse of the sun led the mind to more 
amusing specidation, and left the passions free. 

The formation of the world, the nature of matter XeiLMem. 

Socr. 1. 1. 

and of spirit, the laws of the heavenly bodies, clVu*. 
were therefore subjects which, in the intervals of 
political strife, deeply ingaged the minds of the 
Asian Greeks. But in the want of convenient 
materials and method, books were yet so rare 
that few could study in retirement. Knowlege 
was communicated in discourse ; and the gym- 
nasia and public porticoes, built for exercises of 

the 

^ Mr. Gibbon has considered tbe two rules as the same, 
or of equal value ; * The golden rule, of doing as you would be 

* done by, a rule which,' he says, ' I read in a moral treatise 

' of Isocrates (in Nicocle) four hundred yeai^ before the 
' pubhcation of the Gospel : *A «rao^omf ^^' Mftip •pyi^t<r^§ 

* Ttwrm 7o«V «X\oK fA vtttrtJ Gibbon's Rom. Hist. c. 54. 
note 36. The difference between them appears however to 

me very great; one forbidding only evil-doing; the other, 
commanding universal charity. Xenophon, I remember 
somewhere, I believe in the Cyropsedeia, commending bene- 
volence to enemies, has approached much nearer to the 
Christian doctrine. 
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CHAP, the body, became places of meeting for fl^ 
J^ . edture of the mind. 

The love of science is tmiversally said to have 
beei:i first communicated, among the Athenians, 
under the abk and benign administration of the 
Peisistmtids. But science itself was then in 
in£Eincy, and its immediate growth in Athens was 
checked by the violence of political contest, 
which produced the insuing revoldtion, and kept 
low by the long-sabsisting fervor of party-spirit. 
The p6r»an invasions, quickly following, absorbed 
all attention, and the great political ot^ects, which 
afterward ingaged the general mind, left little 
leisure for speculative pursuits. It was not tilt 
iSbt superior talents of Pericles had quieted the 
storms of war and fkction, that science, which^ 
had in the intCTVal received great improvement 
among the Asian Greeks, revived at Athens vritfr 
^rirtot nevr vigor. Anaitagoras of Clazomene, the pre- 
L 1. c. 3/ ceptor and friend of Pericles, bred in all th^ 
learning of the Ionian school, is said first to have 
introduced what might properly be called Philo- 
Ariitot sophy there. To him is attributed the first 
1 1. «. 4. conception of one eternal, almighty, and all-good 
Being, or, as he is said to have expressed him- 
sfMy a perfect mind, independent of body^ as the 
cause or creator of all thkigs. The gods received 
in Greece, of course, were low in his estimation ; 
the sun isind moon, commonly reputed divinities^ 
he held to be meer material substances, the sun 
r^i'socr * ^'^e of stone, the moon an earth, nearly 
p. ««. 1 1. similar to ours. A doctrine so repugnant to the 
system on widch depended the estimation of all 

the 
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the festivals, processions, sacrifices, and oracles, sect. 
which so fascinated the vulgar mind, was not v_,.^^J««#. 
likely to be propagated without reprehension* ^^^i^ 
Even the science which inabled to calculate an Scboi-m 
eclipse was ortensive, inasmuch as it lowered the toph.T.338. 
iipportance, and interfered with the profits, of 
priests, augurs, interpreters, and seers. An accu- 
sation of impiety was therefore instituted against 
Anaxagoras ; the general voice went with the 
prosecutors ; and all that the power and influence 
of P^icles could do for his valued friend, was 
to procure him means of escape from Attica. 

fiut while physical and metaphysical specula- 
tion ingaged men of leisure, there was other 
learning that had more attraction for the ambitious 
and needy. To men indeed in general, living in 
an independent, and still more ' if in an imperial 
democracy, whatever might best inable them to 
sway the minds of< their fellowcitizens, and, 
through such influence, raise themselves to com- 
manding, dignified, and profitable public situa- 
tions^ would be the most interesting science. He 
who, knowing more than others, could also 
express himself better, would command attention 
in the public assemblies. That general education 
therefore, which gave the greatlSt advantage to 
talents for public speaking, a knowlege of letters 
and language, of mathematics, of laws, of history, 
of men and manners, whatever mi^t contribute 
to form what we call Taste, which inables the 
possessor, by a kind of sentiment, without re- 
flection, to give advantage to everything by the 
manner of speaking and acting, and still more to 

avoi4 
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avoid whatever, either in itself or by the manner 
of putting it forward, can excite disgust or con- 
tempt, these would be in the highest request. 

Yet there would be able men to whom, in the 
turbulence of the Grecian* democracies, public 
situations would be little inviting : in some of the 
smaller states they were beneath a soaring ambi- 
tion ; in the larger, amid the competitimi of 
numbers, success would to many be hopeless; 
some men, possessing high mental faculties, might 
want strength of body or powders of elocution ; 
and many would be excluded or deterred by 
unfortunate party-connections. From among all 
these, therefore, some, instead of putting them- 
sdves forward for public situations, sought the 
less splendid, but safer advantages, to be derived 
from communicating to others that science and 
that taste, which might inable them to become 
considera1:)le as public men. Athens always was 
the great field for acquiring fame and profit in 
this line; yet those who first attained eminence 
in it were foreiners there, Gorgias of Leontini 
in Sicily, formerly noticed as chief of an embassy 
from his own city to Athens, Prodicus of jthe 
little iland of Ceos, and Hippiks of EliSc All 
these are said to have acquired very considerable 
riches by th^r profession. Their success there- 
fore invited numbers to follow their example, and 
Greece, but fslr more especially Athens, shortly 
abounded with those who, under the name of 
sophists, professors of wisdom, undertook to teach 
every science. The scarcity and deamess of 
books gave high value to that learning, which a 

man 
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-man with a well-stored mind, and a ready and 
clear elocution, could communicate. None, 
.without eloquence, could undertake to be instruc- 
tors; so that the sophists, in giving lessons of 
eloquence, were themselves the example. They 
frequented all places of puUic resort, the agora, 
the. public walks, the gymnasia, and the porticoes ; 
where they recommended themselves to notice 
by an ostentatious display of their abilities, in 
disputation among oneanother, or with whoever 
would converse with. them. 
: In the competition thus arising, men of specious 
rather than solid abilities would often gain the 
most extensive estimation. A (Certain dignity of 
character was generally affected, to which de- 
cency of manner was indispensably necessary; 
whence arose the opposition of the sophists to 
the comic poets : but if the doctrine of a licen- 
tious rather tiian a severe morality would recom- 
mend them to extensive favor, their efforts would 
be more directed to excuse and give a specious 
appearance to this, than to inforce the other. 
Many of them indeed would take either side of 
any question ; political or moral ; and it was 
generally their glory to make the worse appear 
the better cause. 

The profession of sophist had not long florished, 
and no Athenian had acquired fame in any branch 
of philosophy, when the singular talents, and sin- 
gular manners and pursuits, of Socrates son of 
Sophroniscus, ingaged public attention. The fad^r Plat 
was a statuary, and is not mentioned as very p.T3i**t.«. 
eminent in his profession; but, as a man, he 

seems 
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<)HAF. seems to have been respected among the most 
■^ ^ ' ' eminent of the commonwealth : with Lysimachus, 
^^* son of the great Ari^eides, he lilted in particalar 

p. 180.' t. 3. intimacy. Socrates inheriting a very scanty fortune, 
had a mind wholly intent npon the acquisition 
and commtmication of knowlege. The sublime 
prindples of theology, taught by Anaxagonid, 
made an early impi^sfiion upon his mind. They 
led him to consider what should be the duty, 
owed by man, to such a Being as Anaxagotas 
described his Creator ; and it struck him that, \f 
the providence of God interfered in the govern- 
ment of this world, the duty of man to man, 
little considered by poets or priests as any way 
connected with rdUgion, and hitherto almost totally 
neglected by philosophers, must be a principal 
branch of the duty of man to God. It struck 
him farther, that with the gross defects which he 
saw in the religion, the morality, and the govern- 
ments of Greece, tho the fiBivorite inquiries of die 
philosophers, concerning the nature of the Deity, 
the formation of the world, the laws of the 
heavenly bodies, might, while they amused, perhaps 
also inlarge and improve the minds of a few 
speculative men, yet the investigation of the social 
duties was infinitely more important, and might 
be infinitely more useful, to mankind in general. 
Indowed by nature with a most discriminating 
mind, and a singularly ready eloquence, he 
directed his utmost attention to that investigation ,* 
and when, by reflection, assisted and proved by 
« , conversation among the sophists and oth^ able 
men, he had decided an opinion, he communicated 
1 2 it, 
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ity not in the way of precept, but b^ proposing 
a question, and, in the course of interrogatory 
argument, leading his hearers to die just oon*- 
€lusk>n« 

We are informed by his disciple Xenophon, i^qi. 
how he passed his time. He was always in ^.'iJi. 
public. Eariy in the morning he went to the 
wallcs and the gymnasia : wh^i the agora filled, 
he was there ; and, in ilbe afternoon, wherever he 
eould find most company. Generally he was the 
principal speaker. The liveliness of his manner 
made- his conversation amusing as wdl as in* 
structive, and he denied its advsmtages to nobodf. 
JSttt he was nevertheless a most patient hearer ; 
and preferred being the hearer whenever others 
were present, able and disposed to give valuable 
information to the company. He did not com- 
monly refuse invitations, frequently received, to 
private entertainm^its : but he would undertake 
no pi;ivate instruction ; nor could any solicitation Plat. ap<rf. 
induce him to relieve his poverty, by accepting, xciwph.^** 
like the sophists and rhetoricians, a reward for 
what he gave in public. 

In the variety of his communication on social 
duties, he could not easily, and perhaps he did 
not desire intirely, to avoid either religious or 
political subjects ; hazardous, both of them, under 
the jealous tyranny of democracy. It remains 
a question how far he was subject to superstition ; 
but his honesty is so authenticated, that it seems 
£edrer to impute to him some weakness in credulity, 
than any intention to deceive. If we may believe 
hii^ own account, reported by bis two principal^ 

disciples, 
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CHAP, disciples, he believed himself divinely impelled 

V- ^ f to the employment to which he devoted his life, 

PiitapoL inquiring and teaching the duty of man to man. 

& 31. 1. 1. ' A divine spirit, in his idea, constantly attended 

Socr. L 1. him ; whose voice, distinctly heard, never ex- 

c.i. ».3. pressly commanded what he was indisposed to 

do, but frequently forbad what he had intended. 

To unveil the nature of Deity was not among 

his pretensions. He only insisted on the perfect 

goodness and perfect wisdom of the Supreoie 

God, the creator of all things, and the constant 

superintendence of his providence over the affairs 

Xen. Mem. of men. As included in these, he held that 

Socr I 1 ' 

c. 1/1.19. everything done, said, or meerly. wished by men, 
was known to Ithe Deity, and that it was im- 
possible he could be pleased with evil. The 
unity of God, tho implied in many of his reported 
discourses, he would not in direct terms assert; 
f. 3. rather carefully avoiding to dispute the existence 

of the multifarious gods acknowleged in. Greece ; 
Plat. but he strongly denied the weaknesses, vices, and 
k Ttl? crimes commonly imputed to them. So far how- 
ever from proposing to innovate in forms of 
worship and religious ceremonies, so various in 
the different Grecian states, and sources of more 
doubt and contention than any other circum- 
stances of the heathen religion, he held that men 
xin.Mem. cauld uot in thcsc matters do wrong, if, they 
c. 3. m/ followed the laws of their own country and the 
institutions of their forefathers. He was therefore 
regular in sacrifice, both upon the public altars 
and in his family. He seems to have been per- 
. suaded that the Deity, by various signs, revealed 

the 
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the future to men : in orajcles. dreams, and all &£CT. 

ni. 

the various ways usually acknowleged by those ^'— v — • 
conversant in the reputed science of augury. 
V Where the wisdom of men cannot avail/ he Xen. Men. 
said, ^ we should endevor to gain information cTV'?/ 
* from the gods ; who will not refuse intelligible ®' ^ ' 
^ signs to those to whom they are propitious.' 
Accordingly he consulted oracles himself, and he 
recommended the same practice to others, in every Xeo. Ai»b. 
doubt on important concerns. 

The circumstances of the Athenian government, 
in his time, could not invite a man of Socrates's 
disposition to offer himself for political situations. 
He thought he might be infinitely more useful to 
his country in the singular line, it might indeed 
be called a public line, which he had chosen for 
himself. Not only he wpuld not solicit office, 
but he would take no part in political contest. In^ Piat apoi. 
the several revolutions which occurred, he was p!^^**&36. 
perfectly passive. But he would refuse nothing, 
on the contriary he would be active in everything, 
that he thought decidedly the duty of a citizen. 
When called upon to serve among the heavy- 
armed, he was exemplary in the duties of a private 
soldier ; and as such he fought at Potidaea, 
Amphipolis, and Delium. We find him men- Xeri. Mem. 
tioned in civil office ; at one time president of the cTs- a* 
general assembly, and at another a member of pi^^t^^p^K 
the council of Fivehundred. In each situation s<K;r.p.3«. 
he distinguished himself by his unbending up- 
rightness. When president, he resisted the 
violence of the assembled people, who voted a 
decree, in substance or in manner^ contrary to 

VOL. V. L the 
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^HAP. the constittttk)!!. Neither threats nor intreaties 
could move him to give it the necessary sanction 
of his office. As a member of the councO, y^ 
have already seen him in the office of prytanis, . 
at the trial of the six generals, when his perse^ 
vering resistance to the injustice of popular 
tyranny was rendered useless, through die want 
of equal consta)acy in his collegues, who yielded 
to the storm. Under the Thirty again, we hate 
seen him, not in office indeed, but daring to 
refuse office, unworthy and illegal office, which 
the tyranny of the all-powerful Critias would have 
put upon him. 

We are not informed when Socrates first be- 
came distinguished as a sophist ; for in that 
descriptiott of men he was in his own - day 
reckoned. When the wit of Aristophanes was 
directed against him in the theater, he was 
already among the most eminent, but his eminence 
seems to have been then recent. It was, about 
the tenth or eleventh year of the Peloponnesian. 
war, when he was six or seven and forty years 
of age, that after the manner of the old comedy, 
he was offered to public derision upon the stage, 
by his own name, as one of the persons of the 
drama, in the comedy of Aristophanes, called 
The Clouds, which is yet extant. Some antipathy, 
it appears, existed between the comic poets, 
collectively, and the sophists or philosophers. 
The licentiousness of the former could indeed 
scarcely escape the animadversion of the latter, 
who, on the contrary, favored the tragic poets^ 
Mmpetitors with the comedians for public favor. 

Euripides 
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Euripides and Aristophanes were particularly sect. 
enemies ; aiid Socrates not only lived in intimacy v ./ . > 
with Euripides, but is said to have assisted him i>iog- i^rt. 

. in some of his tragedies. We are informed of mit. 
no other cause for the injurious representation 
which the comic poet lias given of Socrates*'; 
whom he exhibits, in The Clouds, as a flagitious, Anstoph. 
yet ridiculous pretender to the occult sciences, &346.' 
conversing with the clouds as divinities, and 
teaching die principal youths of Athens to despise 
the received gods and to cozen men. The ▼•sas 
audience, accustomed to look on defamation with 
carelessness, and to hold, as lawful and proper 
whatever might amuse the multitude, applauded 

' the wit, and even gave general approbation to the 
piece : but the high estimation of the character 
of Socrates sufficed to prevent that complete 
success, which the poet had promised himself. 
The crown, which rewarded him whose drama most 
earned the public favor, and which Aristophanes 
had so often won, was on this occasion refused 
him. 

Two or three and twenty years had elapsed Brunck.noi. 
since the first representation of The Clouds ; the Arbtoph. 
storms of conquest suffered from a forein enemy, ^^^ 
and of four revolutions in the civil government 

of 

" The learned Brunck, in a Note on The Clouds of 
Aristophanes, contends that the poet bore really no ill-will 
to the philosopher. He draws his proof chiefly from the 
circtmistance that in Plato's dialogue, intitled The Banquet, 
Socrates and Aristophanes are represented sitting, m no 
unfriendly way, at the same table, and in confirmation of it he 
adduces the celebrated panegyrical epigram on Aristophanes, 
which has b^en commonly attributed to Plato. Aristoph. 
BruBck. p. 6s. t. 2. 

^ L 2 
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CHAP, of the country, had passed ; nearly three years 
. ^^^' . had followed of that quiet, which the revolution 
under Thrasybulus produced, and the act of 
amnesty should have confirmed, when a young 
piatEuth. man, named Melitus, went to the king-archon, 
^TOLScIcrf ^^y ^^ ^^® usual form, delivered an information 
Jcc^Mcm. *^^^^ Socrates, and bound himself to prosecute. 
Socr. init. 'fhe information ran thus : * Melitus son of 

Diog. Laeit. 

▼it.socr. * Melitus, of the borough of Pitthos, declares 

' these upon oath against Socrates son of 

' Sophroniscus, of the borough of Alopece : 

•* Socrates is guilty of reviling the gods whom 

* the city acknowleges, and of preaching other 

* new gods : moreover he is guilty of corrupting 

* the youth. Penalty, death.' 

Xenophon begins his Memorials of his revered 
master, with declaring his wonder how the 
. Athenians could have been persuaded to condemn, 
to death, a man of such uncommonly clear in- 
nocence and exalted worth. iElian, tho for 
authority he can bear ho comparison with 
Xenophon, has nevertheless, I think, given the 
solution. * Socrates,' he says, * disliked the 
^ Athenian constitution. For he saw that de- 

* mocracy is tyrannical, and abounds, with all 
' the evils of absolute monarchy**.' But tho 
the political circumstances of the times made it 
necessary for cotemporary writers to speak with 
caution, yet both Xenophon and Plato have 

declared 

7»^, xetl iMve^aifif ivp» T^y ^iifioKf»lie^p oZff»9. ^lian. var. hist. 

1. 3. c. 17. And this is consonant to Aristotle's observation^ 
quoted at the end of the first section of the twenty-first 
chapter, *H AfifAox^ecria n rt^^ttfUim Tufatfiq In* 
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declared enough to show that the assertion of sect. 
JElian was well-founded ; and farther proof, were . ^^^' ^ 
it wanted, may be derived from another early 
writer, nearly cotemporary, and deeply versed in 
the politics of his age, the orator ^schines. Xen.meni. 
Indeed, tho not stated in the inditement, yet it e. «.•.». 
was urged against Socrates by his prosecutors 
before the court, that he was disaffected to the 
democracy; and in proof they affirmed it to be 
notorious that he had ridiculed, what the Athenian 
constitution prescribed, the appointment to magis- 
tracy by lot. * Thus,' they said, * he taught his 
numerous followers, youths of the principal 
families of the city, to despise the established 
govemmetit, and to be turbulent and seditious ; 
and his success had been seen in the conduct 
of two, the most eminent, Alcibiades and 
Critias. Even the best things he converted to 
these ill purposes : from the most esteemed «. «. ». 6«. 
poets, and particularly from Homer, he selected 
passages to inforce his anti-democratical prin- 
ciples.' ^ 

Socrates, it ^.ppears indeed, was not inclined 
to deny his disapprobation of the Athenian con- 
stitution. His defence itself, as it is reported by 
Plato, contains matter on which to found an 
accusation against him, of disaffection to the 
sovereinty of the people, such as, under the jealous Lys. or. 
tyranny of the Athenian democracy, would some- ^"* ^^^^'^^ 
times subject a man to the penalties of high 
treason. * You well know,' he says, ' Athenians, Plat. apoi. 
' that, had I ingaged in public business, I should 
' long ago have perished, without procuring any 

L 3 ' ' advantage 
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CHAP. ^ advantage either to you or to myself. Let ttot 

* the truth offepd you : it is no peculiarity of 
' your democracy, or of your national character : 

* but, wherever the people is soverein, no man 
' who shall dare honestly to oppose injustice, 
^ frequent and extravagant injustice, can avoid 
' destruction.' 

Without this proof, indeed, we might reason- 
ably believe, that, tho Socrates was a good auwl 
faithful subject of the Athenian government, and 
would promote no sedition, no political violence, 
yet he could not like the Athenian constitution *^ 
He wished for wholesome changes by gentle 
means ; and it seems even to have been a prin- 
cijjal object of the labors to which he (tedicated 
himself, to infuse principles into the rising gene- 
ration that might bring about the desirable change 
insensibly. His scholars were chiefly sons of the 
wealthiest citizens, whose easy circumstances af-. 
forded leisure to attend him ; and, some of these, 
zealously adopting his tenets, others meerly 
pleased with the ingenuity of his arguments, and 
the liveliness of his manner, and desirous to 
enmhite his triumphs cnret his opponents, were 
fon^ard, after his example, to ifigage in dispu- 
tation upon all the subjects oa whkh he was 
accustomed to discourse. Thus employed, and 
thus folio^Jr'ed, tho himself avoiding office and 
public business, those who governed or desired 
to g6v^n the commonwealth through their in- 
flucnce awiong the Maaiy, might perhaps^ not 

uhreasonably 

** Hte pdlitit^l prittcipligs sefein most partknlariy declared' 
in Plato's Crito. 
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unreasonably consider him as one who was, or' sect. 
might become, a formidable adversary ; nor ^ ■ ■/ » 
' mi^t it be difficult to excite popular jealousy 
against him. 

Melitus, who stood forward as his principal 
accuser, was, as Pktto informs us, no way a man 
of any great consideration. His legal description 
gives some probability to the conjecture that his 
fadier was one of the commissioners sent to 
Lacedasmon, from the moderate party, who op- 
posed the ten successors of the Thirty Tymnts, c*>- «*•••> 
while Thrasybulus held Peineus, and Pausanias 
was incamped before Athens. He was a poet, 
and stood forward as In a common cause of the 
poets, who esteemed the doctrine of Socrates 
injurious to their interest. Unsupported, his 
accusation would have been little formidable. But 
he seems to have been a meer instrument in the 
business. He was soon joined by Lycon, one 
of the most powerful speakers of his time. 
Lycon was the avowed patron of the rhetoricians, 
who, as weU as the poets, thou^t their interest 
injured hy the moral philosopher's doctrine. I 
know not that on any other occasion, in Grecian 
history, we have any account of this kind of ^ 
party-interest operating ; but from circumstances 
nearly analogous, in our own country, if we sub- 
stitute for poets the clergy, and for rhetoricians 
the lawyers, we may gather what might be the 
party-spirit, and what the weight of influence of 
the rhetoricians and poets in Athens, With 
Lycon, Anytus, a man scarcely second to any in 
the commonwmlth in rank apd general estimation, 

L 4 who 
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CHAP, who had held high command with reputation in 
"--.v— -^ the Peloponnesian war, and had been the prin- 
cipal associate of Thrasybulus in the war against 
the Thirty and the restoration of the democracy, 
declared himself a supporter of the prosecution**. 
Nothing in the accusation could, by any known 
law of Athens, affect the life of the accused. 
In England, no man would be put upon trial on 
so vague a charge : no grand jury would listen to 
it. But in Athens, if the party was strong 
enough, it signified little what was the law. When 
Lycon and Anytus came forward, Socrates saw 
that his condemnation was already decided. 

By the course of his life, however, and by the 
turn of his thoughts, for many years, he had so 
prepared himself for all events, that, far from 
alarmed at the probability of his condemnation, 
he rather rejoiced at it, as, at his age, a fortunate 
occunence. He was persuaded of the soul's 
pi«t. Phad. immortality, and of the superintending providence 
of an all-good Deity, whose favor he had always 
been assiduously endevoring to deserve. Men 

piatapoi. fear death, he said, as if unquestionably the 
ocr. p. 39. gj,gg^^^^ ^ji . j^ J ygj jj^ jjj^jj knows that it may 

Xcnoph. not be the greatest good. If indeed great joys^ 
t. 7&33. ^ere in prospect, he might and his friends for. 
&Mem. him, with somewhat more reason, regret the 
c^srsle.* event; but at his years, and with his scanty for- 
^ *^^' tune, tho he was happy enough, at seventy, still 

to 

•• AyJItft — rZp fjLtyirUP vvl TVi ftoXiA^f a^iovfJLt909. Xen. apol. 
Socr. 8. 29. Anytus came forward as patron of the demiurgi. 
Plat. apol. Socr, p. 33. t. What these weye I find do 
information. 
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to preserve both body and mind in vigor, yet 
even his present gratifications must necessarily 
soon decay. To avoid therefore the evils of age, 
pain, sickness, decay of sight, decay of hearing, 
perhaps decay of understanding, by the easiest 
of deaths (for such the Athenian mode of execu- 
tion, by a draught of hemlock, M^as reputed) 
cheered with the company of surrounding friends, 
could not be otherwise than a blessing. 

Xenophon says that, by condescending to a Xcn. Mc». 
little supplication, Socrates might easily have c.^'i.4.' 
obtained his acquittal. No admonition or intreaty 
of his friends however could persuade him' to such 
an unworthiness. On the contrary, when put Piatapoi. 
upon his defence, he told the people that he did "' ^' ^^* 
not plead for his own sake, but for theirs, wishing 
them to avoid the gutlt of an unjust condemna- 
tion. It was usual for accused persons to bewail p. 34. 
their apprehended lot, with tears to supplicate 
favor, and, by exhibiting their children upon the 
bema, to endevor to excite pity. He thought 
it, he said, more respectful to the court, as well 
as more becoming himself, to omit all this ; how- 
ever aware that their sentiments were likely so 
far to differ from his, that judgement would be 
given in anger fpr it. 

Condemnation pronounced wrought no change Xen. apoi. 
upon him. He again addressed the court, de- '^**^ 
clared his innocence of the matters laid against 
him, and observed that, even if every charge had 
been, completely proved, still all together did not, p. 25. 
according to any known law, amount to a capital 
crime. * But,' in conclusion he said, ^ it is time piat.8poi. 

i ^ Socr.infine. 
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^xxt/ * *^ ^P*rt ; I to die, you to live : but which for 
^ — v-^ * the greater good, God only knows.' 

It was usual at Athens for execution very soon 
to fdlow condemnation ; commonly on the mor- 
pi«t Phaed. row. But it happened that the condemoaticm of 
Socrates took place on the eve of the day ap- 
pointed for the sacred ceremony of crowning the 
galley, which carried the annual offerings to the 
gods worshipped at Delos ; and immemorial 
tradition forbad all executions till the sacred 
vessel's return. Thus the death of Socrates was 
respited thirty days, while his friends had free 
Xen. Mem. acccss to him in the prison. During all that 

Socr. I 4. 

time he admirably supported his constancy. 
Means were concerted for his escape ; the jailer 
was bribed, a vessel prepared, and e^ secure re- 
piat'.Crit. treat in Thessaly provided. No arguments, no 
prayers, could persuade him to use the oppor- 
tunity. He had d-lways tau^t the duty of 
obedience to the laws, and he would not furnish 
an example of the breach of it. To no purpose 
it was urged that He had been unjustly condem- 
ned : he had always held, that wrong did not 
justify wrong. He waited with perfect composure 
the return of the sacred vessel, reasoned oh the 
immbrtality of the soul, the advantage of virtue, 
the happiness derived from having made it through 
life his pursuit, and, with his friends about him, 
took the fatal cup, and died. 

Writers who, afler Xenophon and Plato, have 
related the death of Socrates, seem to have held 
themselves bound to vie with those who preceded 
them, in giving pathos to the story. The purpose 

here 
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fa^re has been rather, to render it intelligibte ; 
to show its connection with the . political hist€»y 
of Athens ; to derive from it illustration of the 
political history. The magnanhnity of Socrates, 
the principal effieient of the pathos, surely de- 
serves admicatkm; yet it is not that in which 
he has most outshone other men. The circum- 
stances of lord Russel's fate were far more trying. 
Socrates, we may reasonably suppose, would 
have borne lord RusseFs trial : but, with bishop ^ 
Burnet for his eulogist, instead of Plato and 
Xenophon, he would not have had his present 
splendid fame. The singular merit of Socrates 
lay in the purity and the usefulness of his man- 
ners and conversation ; the cleame^ with which 
hfe saw, and the steddiness with which he prac- 
tised, in a blind and corrupt age, all moral duties ; 
the disinterestedness and the zeal with which he 
devoted himself to the benefit , of others ; and 
the inlarged and warm benevolence, whence his^ 
supreme and almost only pleasure seems to have 
consisted in doing good. The purity of Christian 
ihorality, little enough indeed seen in practice, 
nevertheless is become so familiar in theory, that 
it passes almost for , obvious, and even congenial 
to the human mvcA. Those only will justly esti- 
mate the merit of that near approach to it which 
Socrates made, who will take the pains to gather, 
as they may from the. writings of his coteippo- 
raries and predecessors, how littie conception was 
entertained of it before his time; how dull to a 
jtBst moral sense the htrni^n mind has really been ; 
how slow the progress in the investigation of 
. " moral. 
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CHAP, moral duties, even where not only great pains 
have been taken, but the greatest abilities zea-* 
lously employed; and, when discovered, ho^r 
difficult it has been to establish them by proofs 
beyond controversy, or proofs even that should 
be generally admitted by the reason of men. It 
is through the light which Socrates diffused by 
his doctrine, inforced by his practice, with the 
advantage of having both the doctrine and the 
practice exhibited to highest advantage, in ; the 
incomparable writing of disciples such as 
Xenophon and Plato, that his life forms an era 
in the history of Athens and of man *^. 

* The life and manners of Socrates remain reported with 
authority not tabe found for aify other character of heathen 
antiquity. Two men of the best ability and best reputation, 
who had lived familiarly with him, but whom circumstances 
afterward' separated, and set in some degree at variance, 
have each described them in much detail. No deficiency of 
knowlege of their subject can be suspected ; nothing can be 
reprehended, in either account, on the score of probability : 
clearly, without concert, they agree; and each bears Uie 
fullest testimony to the integrity of Socrates, and to the 
purity of his manners, purity beyond even the precepts of 
that age, as well as to the excellence of his doctrine. On 
the contrary, those foul aspersions upon his character, which 
remain Scattered among later antient writers, and which the 
learned and ingenious author of The Observer has, now in 
our days, thought it worth his while to seek, to collect, and 
to exhibit in groop, in a daylight which they had not before 
known, are reported neither on authority to bear any com- 
parison with the single evidence of either Plato or Xenophon, 
much less with their united testimony, nor have they any 
probability to recommend them. They carry every appear- 
ance of having originated from the virulence of party-spirit, 
the spirit of that party which persecuted Socrates to death ; 
and they have been propagated by writers in the profligate 
ages that followed, accommodating themselves to the tast* 
of those ages, which their own profligacy, apparently, has led 
some of them to defend and to flatter. For the propensity 
to involve men, in fornler times, of best report, in the scandal 
df that gross immorality which disgraced the fall of Greece 

and- 
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«nd of Rome, is conspicuous among some of the writers 
under the Roman empire. 

The quarrel of the learned author of The Observer with 
Socrates, has been taken up in revenge for the imputations, 
which some admirers of the philosopher, with more zeal than 
either candor or good sense, have thrown upon the comic 
poet Aristophanes. The story reported by i£lian, that 
Aristophanes was bribed by Anytus and Melitus, to write the 
comedy of The Clouds, purposely to prepare the way for the 
impeachment of Socrates, which did not follow till after so 
many years and so many revolutions in the government, is 
evidently absurd and malicious ; and yet it is not impossible 
but that comedy may have contributed to the popular pre- 
judices, which inabled the enemies of Socrates to procure his 
condemnation. Xenophon and Plato have omitted to inform 
us either what incited Aristophanes so to traduce Socrates^ 
or how the poet and the philosopher afterward became, as 
from Plato it appears they did become, fiem^iiliar friends. 
Possibly Aristophanes, when he wrote The Clouds, was little 
acquainted with Socrates, and possibly bore him no particular 
malice. . His object seems to have been to stigmatize 
generally the quibbling of the sophists, and to ridicule the 
trifling of the naturalists. Some 6i the principal jokes, such 
as measuring the flea's jump, and accounting for the gnat'i 
noise, have no apparent relation to any doctrine or usual 
inquiry of Socrates ; and possibly the plulosopher may have 
been chosen for the hero of the piece only because he was 
more known to fame, more remarkable by his doctrine, by 
his manner, and, what might be a consideration for a comie 
{X)et, by his person^ than any other public teacher. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

Transactions of the Guzeks in Asia aad 
Thrace^ from the Condasion of the Pelo- 
PONNESJAK War, itt which Persia was the 
Ally of Lacedaemon, to the Renewal of War 
between Laced^mon ajQ(Ji Persia. 


CHAP. 
XXIII. 


SECTION I. 

Jncreoied C^imectiou of Gretion J^wrs mth Persian* Smcocs- 
sum (jf Artaxerxes Mnemon to the Persian Tknme. fFeakneis 
of the Persian Government. Grecian Forces raised by Cyrus, 
brother of the King: Clearchtis, Proxenus, Xenophon. 

IN the latter years of the Pebponnesian wAr, 
the affairs of Greece became, as we have seen, 
more than formerly implicated with those of 
Persia; and during the short calm which suc- 
ceeded the long troubles of the former country, 
some events in the latter will require our atten- 
tion. The detail will lead us far from Greece ; 
but, beside involving information of Grecian 
affairs not found elsewhere, it has a very im- 
portant connection with Grecian history, through 
the insight it affords into circumstances which 
prepared a revolution effected by Grecian arms, 
one of the greatest occurring in the annals of 
the world. 

By the event of the Peloponnesian war, the 
Asian Greeks changed the dominion of Athens, 
not for that of Lacedaemon, the conquering 

Grecian 
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Grecian power, but of a forein, a barbarian sect. 
master, the king of Persia, then the ally of ' — J — * 
Lacedasmon. Toward the end of the same year 
in which a conclusion was put to the war, by the 
taking of Athens, Darius king of Persia, the Xcn.Anab. 
second of the name, died. He was succeeded 
by his eldest son, Artaxerxes, also the second of 
his name, and, for his extraordinary memory, 
distinguished among the Greeks by the addition 
of Mnemon, the Mindful. The old king, in his 
last ilness, desirous to see once more his favorite 
son Cyrus, sent for him from his government 
in Lydia. The prince, in obeying his fatherls 
requisition, travelled in the usual manner of the 
Eastern great, with a train amounting almost to 
an aitny ; and to exhibit, in his guard, the new 
magnificence of troops so much heard of in the 
upper provinces, but never yet seen, he ingaged, 
by large pay, the attendance of three hundred 
heavy-tfrmed Greeks, under the * command of 
Xenias of Parrhasii in Arcadia. As a friend and 
councilor, he took with him Tissaphemes, satrap 
of Caria. 

On the decease of Darius, which foDowed 
shortly, a jealousy^ scarcely separable from a 
despotic throne, but said to have been fomented 
by the unprincipled Tissaphemes, induced the ' / 
new monarch to imprison his brother; whose 
death, it was supposed, in course would have 
fdlowed, but for the powerftd intercession of the 
queen-mother, Parysatis. Restored through her ij.i. i. 
influence, not only to liberty, but to the great ^^ * -♦; 
command intrusted to him by his indulgent fether, 
6 Cyrus 
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CHAP. Cyrus nevertheless resented highly the indignity 
v.-...^,J-^ he had suffered. He seems indeed to have 
owed little to his brother's kindness. Jealous 
of the known abilities and popular character of 
Cyrus, apprehensive of his revenge, and perhaps 
not unreasonably also of his ambition, Artaxerxes 
practised that wretched oriental policy, still 
familiar with the Turkish government in the same 
countries, of exciting civil war between the com- 
manders o(f his provinces, to disable them for 
Xcn-Ajiab. making war against the throne. Orontas, a per- 
4^.1.6,7. son related to the royal family, governor of the 
citadel of Sardis, was incouraged by the monarch's 
councils, to rebel against that superior officer, 
under whose immediate authority, by those very 
councils, he was placed, and ostensibly still re- 
quired to act. Cyrus subdued and forgave him. 
A second opportunity occurring, Orontas again 
rebelled; again found himself, notwithstanding 
the secret patronage of the court, unable to 
support his rebellion; and, soliciting pardon, 
obtained, from the generosity of Cyrus, not pardon 
only but favor. But according to report, to which 
Xenophon gave credit, the queen-mother herself, 
Parysatis, whether urged by the known enmity 
of Artaxerxes to Cyrus, or by whatever other 
cause^ incited her younger son to seek the throne 
and life of the elder. Thus much however appears 
certain, that, very soon after his return into Asia 
Minor, Cyrus began preparations with that criminal 
view. For a pretence, it must be allowed, he 
seems not to have been totally without what 
the right of self-defence might afford ; yet his 

principal 
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principal motives evidently were ambition and sect. 
revenge. ^--«^;_^ 

The disjointed, tottering, and crumbling state Anab.i. i. 

of that empire, which, under the first Darius, i.*3.c6.i.a. 
appeared ' so well compacted, and really was so 
powerful and florishing, favored his views. 
Egypt, who6e lasting revolt had been suppressed 
by the first Artaxerxes, was again in rebellion, 
and the fidelity of other distant provinces was 
more than suspected. Within his own extensive c. 6. •. 2- 
viceroyalty, the large province of Paphlagonia, 
governed by its own tributary prince, paid but 
a precarious obedience to the Persian throne; 
the Mysian and Peisidian mountaineers made 1.3. c.t. 
open war against the more peaceable subjects of *' **" 
the plains ; and the Lycaonians, possessing them- 
selves of the fortified places, held even the level 
country in independency, and refused the accus- 
tomed tribute. A large part of Lesser Asia was 
thus in rebellion, more or less avowed. Hence, 
on one hand, the attention of the king's councils 
and the exertion of his troops were ingaged ; on 
the other, an undeniable pretence was ready for 
Cyrus to increase the military force under his 
immediate authority. 

On his first arrival in the neighborhood of the Ch. ao.s. 1. 
Ijrecian colonies, Cyrus, as we have seen, became 
partial to the Grecian character. The degeneracy, 
effeminacy, pride, servility, and falsehood, pre- 
valent among the Assyrian and Median great, 
seem to have led the first Cyrus to establish as 
a maxim for the Persians, that to excel in drawing 
the bow, riding on horseback, and speaking truth, 

voL.v. M should 
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c fi ^f. sllbtlld be their charactetistit, and the gredt ofj^ect 
of Persian education. Born with a generous 
idrhper, and dup^ribir {)ow^i^ of body and ntiind, and 
etc^fllhg id the two former requisites, the yonngei- 
Cyru|i would b^ Kkely to cohcdVe a proud valu^ 
for the latter; and, at ah early age, to abhol: 
atid despise ibb duplicity and baseness ih which 
thfe I^ersikn ^et6 ho longer distinguished from the 
Medidh drid Assyrian courtier^. VFith a mitid 
ck{5able df fif<indslii^, diid naturdlly sblidtous fdi: 
the e&pietn of those like Mthself, the sujyeridr 
characfer of riteh bred in the schools of LycutgUs-, 
AilBLJtdgoi^s, and Socrates, and formed itl the wari 
ahd {loliiicd turbulence of the Gt;ecian commoti- 
iVealths, could hot f^l to strike him. His vatiiQr 
i^buld c66perate with his judgement ih cotirting 

Anab. 1. 7. ^jieil* good Opihioii ; and, t& his pi^netratibn dis- 
covered the u^ to be mkde Of thi^ih, even his 
Ambltibii would lead him to ciiltiVAte their 
friendship. 

As soon as the design iag^nst his brotlter^s 
throne wis decided, CyiiiiS, Mih fhtk^s^ seduKty, 
eitended his connelbtioiis atodng the Grieeks. They 
diotie, aihohg tlie nations of that time, knew how 
to train armies, so that thousands of m^ mig|it 
act as cbe tnaichitie. Heiice their heiaVy-artoed 
had a power, in the shcJck df battJe, that no 
number of in'ote irregular troops^ however braVe, 
cc)uld refsli^'t. To men of character thertibre, 
from ahy ptot of Gneece, but es^dkHy from 
PfeloponnesUs, whofee heavy-arriied were ot highest 
"reputation, introduction tJO CyrUs ^as easy. The 
ffatne of his mum'ficence Wd of hfe lib€fr4l manner 
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invited ; and nmny became connected with him 
by the (dedge of hospitfiUty, which, with the 
Persians, not less than among the Greeksi was 
held sacred. Throng the IcHig and extensive 
war lately concluded, Greece abounded wiUx ex- 
perienced officers, and with men of inferior rank, 
much practised in arms, and little in any peaceful 
way of livelihood V Opportunity yim thus ready 
for raising a force of Grecian mercenaries, almost 
to any amount. . Whai required circumspection 
was to avoid alarming the court of Susa ; and 
this the defective principles and worse practice 
of the Persian administmtioii made even ea^y. 

The maperintending comma^id of Cyras extended Xen. Hei. 
over aU Leaser Asia within the river Haly^* The 
large pvovince, committed to his immediate Anab. 1.1. 
government, was composed of Lydia, the Greats «. tie' 
FhtyffA, and Cappadoeia* The Ionian cities had 
been neserved to the satmpy of Tissaphemes. 
But the prince's charactar was popular, the satmp'is 
unpopidar; insomuch that, finding their offered 
homage acoeptable, afl those cities, excepting 
Miletus, paid their appointed tribute to Cyras, 
and no longer acknowleged Ae satrap's orders, 
To contest' such matters by arms, was become 
SQ ordiottry among the Peraiaa gorancnrs, tfaait 
caisiog troops ibr the purpose was little likely to 
give tmbrage to the oourt; careless bow the 
provisces were adiomisteced, provided osdy the 
expected tdbote came legulariy io the treasury^ 
€ynis theoefoie directed his Grecian commandei^^ 
inthesewrai towns, to inlist Gtieeks, especially 
Pfibposmesians, as many as they oould ,* with 1^ 

M 2 pretence 
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CHAP, pretence of strengthening his garrisons against 
> XXIII. ^ ^g apprehended attempts of Tissaphernes. In 
Miletus; sd the popularity of his character pre- 
vailed, a conspiracy was formed for revolting to 
him ; but before it could be carried into effect, 
it was discovered ; and, by the satrap^s o^:der, the 
ringleaders were executed, and many of their 
adherents banished. Cyrus not only protected 
the fugitives, but besieged Miletus by land and 
sea; and this new war furnished an additional 
pretence for levying troops. 

Notwithstanding the character of frankness, 
honor, and strict regard for truth, which Cyrus 
i generally supported, the candor of Xenophon, 
his friend and panegyrist, has not concealed from 
us that he could stoop to duplicity, when the 
great interests of his ambition instigated. So far 
Anab.Li. from acknowlcgiug any purpose of disobedience 
to the head of the empire, he condescended to 
request from that brother, against whose throne 
and life his preparations were already directed, 
the royal authority for adding Ionia to his im- 
mediate government. The request was granted ; 
at the^ instance, it was said, of Parysatis, who 
preserved much influence with her elder son, 
while she incited the nefarious views of the younger 
against him. Concerning intrigues in the Persian 
court, however, we shoqld perhaps allow our 
belief cautiously, even to Xenophon : but we may 
readily give him credit for that weakness of the 
government, ^which, he affirms, induced the king 
to be pleased, rather than offended, at 'the private 
war between his brother and the satrap ; inasmuch 

as 
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as by consumipg tUeir Bfteans in the distaat pro- sect. 
vinces, it might prevent disturbance from their . \ . 
ambition to the interior of the empire. 

Among the many Greeks admitted to theAnab.i. 1. 
conversation and to the table of Cyrus, was *^* *' ** ^* 
Clearchus, a Lacedaemonian ; who, after serving 
in the armies of his own commonwealth, through 
the Peloponnesian war, found himself, at the age ». «. c. 6. 
of jSfty, still uneasy in rest. Looking all around 
for opportunity of military employment, he thought 
he had discovered it in the Thracian Chersonese, 
where the Greek settlers were harassed by 
incursions of the neighboring barbarians ; and 
he persevered in representation and solicitation 
to the ephors, till he obtained a commission for 
a conmiand there. He hastened his departure^ 
but at Corinth an order of recall overtook him. 
The disappointment was more than he could 
bear ; he resolved to disobey the revered scytale ; 
and proceeded, in defiance of it, to act in pur- 
suance of his commission received. For this he 
was, in absence, condemned to death ; a sentence 
operating to his banishment for life. 

What fair hope now remained to Clearchus 
does not appear ; but the need of military talents, 
continually and extensively occurring among the 
various warring commonwealths and scattered 
colonies of the Greeks, always offered * some 
prospect for adventurers of any considerable 
military reputation ; and, in the moment, a still 
more inviting field, possibly always in his view, 
appeared in the court of Cyrus. Thither he 
went, and, under a forbidding outside, a surly 
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^34tT' cottHtttHuie^, n fattsh voice, niid roo^ maimen) 
\ihb prince, ditcov^nag kt Yiim the character he 
wanted, aftef slioit 4iiteiiC6iirfte m%4e him a pre- 
sent of ten ^&<yft3afid darics^ tetween seven and 
eij^t dionsluid po«mk sierling. 

ClearditB did not didappomt this magni&sent 
genivdrosity. Mffitiuy MtMMuad wd mSilary ad* 
ventwe were bis stfpteme delist ; and, in Hhe 
tikcmnstaxices Hst 4!he ^age, ^ body of men under 
b|s orders was an estate. Employing Ihevefore 
the "A'hole tsff the prince's pi^es^t in raisnig t»«Mps, 
be offfm^d, as «n in<hvidaal adventurer, thel; 
protection to the ChersoMsiles, whidi, m a ge- 
lieral tsf the Lacedeenxsnian feroes, he had hemi 
comoiissioned to give, hat ivhich the I^aoedmnoo 
nian government, 4ho ^Saiming to he the pft^flec^g 
power t)f J^ Gu'ecian name, had findily refosed 
to aJTo^. His service was ftooepted; and his 
success agttim^ ^ bctrbttrians, toge^r with ^ 
nncommon regularity and Inoffensiveness of his 
tMops in iSne friendly couiitry, so gratified not Ihe 
^bcisomtes only, htft el& the ffcJlespontine 
Greeks, that, \iWle he getteraiy found siftwislence 
at i\ie eKpefitee ^ ^e enemy, fliey plovidod Icrrge 
ptty fer Ms artfiy hy vokmtary ootftributaon. 
H«n^e, frith ti s3is'ci[dine severe sometmes to 
excess, he *pfeseflrvcd <he gemM-al attadiment etf 
flW»e utider him ; and thus «, body of troc^ was 
hef* h\;ftie hi^bei^ order, ^eady for the service ctf 
Cyrus. 

%e birtmmiitewees <rf Thessdly ajfforded wt- 
dfher ^opportunity. Aristippus, a Tbesesdian ctf 
cntiltteilce, pr<ibtfbfy 'banished hy la<fton, had been 
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frfwittfri to )iie pfipce's fiuxMliarity. BetuMmiug si;ct. 
jf^^f^nfwpd to his own oountry, and becoming he^d 
of ^ PfEurty, (}i¥isj^i)s wefi^ sjtj^ 3iAch t^at c\yil 
:ii^ followed. Then Aris^tippus thought he migj^ 
profit frojax Ih^at cfain^i, wfai/ch the ai^ti^ d.op- 
tiwe of fiQspijtality gaye ,him upon the g|en.ep;5ity 
of Cyms. He requested Jevy-moijyBy for ty^o 
ijbousa^d xfiepy with pay for thi:ee mpnths. Cyrus 
granted them fof four thousand jeokjI six xpoi^ths ; 
qnly stipu^ng, th^, w^tho.vt previous powamu- 
luc^oi^ w/Hh hiip, jfiQ aqcoiniywdatiQn shpijJd be 
^nd^ded wijljb the ^yefse parly. Tbfls jm^^ 
hqdy pf troops, unnoticed, w)Q3 ^ijminjtaiQc^ ,fc^ 
Cyrus. 

jProxenuS; a Thebajm, of th^ £rst ^:anlc and 
Jtdghesjt connections, ^ajppy f^ his talents, cultji- 
V3.ted under the ,ce;l^brated .Qorgas, of mawens 
^0 w;in, and charaqtear .to deserve esteap, diss^a* 
itis^ wii^i .tjhe sta^te qf things in hJA own xuty, 
jptassed, at the age of to^fi^rd thUjty^ to the CQ^i;t 
flf Cyrus, wil;h t^^ direqt pwpoa^ Pf Seeking 
^eipj^oya^ent, ho^ior, ^nd fqriuue ; and, ip X^q- 
j)hon's phrase; of so ^ssqciating with pim in the 
l\ig(iest situalic|](is, )^ Jhe might ^9^ the ^e^ 
fif .doing, i;ather :^han jlie flndejr tlxe i)i^cas3ity of 
receiying, fiivors. jReco;p[u^e^ded by such ^dyw- 
;tag6s^ I^j:o;j;enus not only obtained tihe ;iQtice, bvit 
won the friend^^p of Cyrus ; ^lyho cononis^ion^^ 
him to rq-ise a Grecian force, for a purpose whjich 
^ iP^r^Rii cpWft cowW i^flt ,disftpprpye, ^e ^e- 
duction of the rebellious Peisidians. 

Thus ingaged in the prince's service, it became 
the care of Proxenus to obtain, in his forein 
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CHAP, residence, the society of a friend, of disposition, 
. ^^J^' J acquirements, and pursuits congenial to his own. 
Anab. 1. 3. With this view he wrote to a young Athenian ', 
c.i.fc4--7- ^j^j^ whom he had long had intimacy, Xenophon 

son of Gryllus, a scholar of Socrates ; warmly 
urging him to come and partake of the prince's 
favor, to which he ingaged to introduce him. 
In the actual state of things at Athens, enough 
might occur to disgust honest ambition. Xenophon 
therefore, little satisfied with any prospect there, 
accepted his friend's invitation; and to these 
circumstances we owe his beautiful narrative of 
the insuing transactions, which remains, like the 
Iliad, the oldest and the model of its kind*. 

For a Grecian land-force, Cyrus contented 
himself with what might be procured by nego- 
tiation with individuals, and the allurement of pay. 
But he desired the cooperation of a Grecian 
fleet, which, in the existing circumstances of 
Greece, could be obtained only through favor of 
the Lacedaemonian government. By a confidential 
Xen. Hei. minister, therefore, dispatched to Lacedaemon, he 
claimed a friendly return for his assistance in the 
war with Athens. Tlie ephors, publicly acknow- 
leging the justness of his claim, sent orders to 
Samius, then commanding on the Asiatic station, 
to join the prince's fleet, and follow the directions 
of his admiral, Tamos, an Egyptian. 

'* • Two notes, whose purpose is to warrant the text, but 
which are not wanted to elucidate it, are, on account of their 
length, referred to the end of the chapter. 
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S£0STION II. 

March of Cyrus to Bahyhmia : Battle of Cunaxa. 

Pretaration being at length completed, and sect. 
the advantageous season for action approaching, '^— v^ — ' 
all the Ionian garrisons were ordered to Sardis, 
and put under the command of Xenias, the 
Arcadian, commander of the Grecian guard which 
had attended Cyrus into Upper Asia*. The other 
Grecian troops were directed to join ; some at 
Sardis, some at places farther eastward. A very 
large army of Persian subjects, or rather of 
various Asiatics not Greeks, whom the Greeks ^ 
called collectively barbarians, was at the same 
time assembled. The pretence of these great 
preparations was to exterminate the rebellious 
Peisidians ; and, in the moment, it sufficed for 
the troops. It could however no longer blind 
Tissaphernes ; who, not chusing to trust others 
to report what he knew or suspected, set off, Xenoph. 
with all the speed that the way of travelling of c. a*, s.4!* 
an Eastern satrap would admit, with an escort 
of five hundred horse, to communicate personally 
with the king. 

Meanwhile Cyrus marched from Sardis, with •5— 9- 
the forces already collected, by Colossae to B.C. 401. 
Celaense in Phrygia, a large and populous town, ^p^^* ^* 
where he halted thirty days. There he was 
joined by the last division of his Grecian forces, 
which now amounted to about elevien thousand 
heavy-armed, and two thousand targeteers. His 

Asiatics 
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CHAP. Asiatics or barbarians were near a hundred thou-* 

XXIIL *«'»'« 

^^ — w — ' sand. Proceeding again eastward, hm halted 
again at Peltse. Jhae he g^ye a very strong and 
gratifying mark of attention to the Greeks. It 
was the season of the Arcadian festival' called 

, jLycaefk, whmPG the ^Qmfui$ had their I^opjepc^jj^ 

The Arcftc}ian3 of the i^roy were desifsojfs tp ccjler 
bjat^ the festiyj^, "^i^ g^mes ^n^ all r^fffous 
jitcs, aftef the mamwar of Jheir ji>>vn coimtry. jNot 
onjy he alloiyed ;aJJ oppoRtuwty jtcv this, ^ ^ 
p^d tbjeqi the complimept hiJ^seilf to 9^(m^r 

In hisr great uAdert^Jaog indeed, eyery eppeytipipi 
pf hi3 talepi: for ^cqujiiijng popvJanty ij^as wiuuted- 
jEitbex he h^^ met yith so^ie jgreat di^appt^titteii^ 
pf >rhich we fu-e winipwa^d, PF he flejt .out ,vp|]|;cor 
yided wiHh the first reijwsi^ ;mq!ftey^ lip a 4^g^ 
fajr beyoad vhajt pnidcsnce could jy^tify. Q;f4y 
fiftyitwo days hwl stojwed i*»ce ijtie a^any wcfyj^ 
iirpm Sjaxdis, whc;n the pay .of the XJreciw fcwqp 
P5^^ .three mopths im ^uxear, ^d he w^ wWipjWt 
niean3 to fur:nish it. Di^pntent of x:Qw:$e 9j;o6f^, 
and ;grew, insom,uch thfit the 3pldier§ wx)nld jirge 
iheir .qtamorous denuuids^ ^v^ Xq hi^ yepry dofur- 
Much £0od sense; spme ^^pei;ie;iace, ^^ ^am^ 
i^ieditfttion ,Qp g^:^ diea^gqs, .h»^ tjavjght .Cy;ru? 
respect men, who must be instruments p;f H^Q^ 
desi^s, Hoacie he had JeaP^ed ,tp x^jn^ the 
impetuous passions, ^hp^ saUles had .^cnpetiaie^ 
disgcac^ bi3 .earlier yputh. fie wo\dd 3w»s^ 
pften give a patient heari^ to tbe i&oldiei^ : Jt^e 
would jSQothe thepi with ,expr<^0B;3 of SQprpw 
^pr his pre^eiwt iuatiUity; fbe nKo^ld ch^r tl^ew 
,wth tJte jBrpg^poc* ,pf \>mv xtimes, ^a^d jwth 

promises^ 
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promises^ m which fab known gcneiositif ' dis^iofied 
them to confide ; «ad he nevar failed to dtsmiss 
them hoping, and in some degree gratified. 

it seems probable ifaat* Cyms had been nego* 
tiating with Syennesis, who neigned over the rich 
BBatitime proranee of Oicia, hoidiDg k^ if we 
niay use a modem term yery neaiiy af^soaite, as 
a ifief of the Persian empise. To pass ftom 
Lytfia into Aesyria, Ihe itmnense ndge *hich 
ander various names, Tanrus, Caiacasns, and 
iilbers, extends from the south-^westem comer of 
A«ia Minor to the Caspian isea, must neoessarily 
he crossed ; eveijrwheve mth mach difficulty mod 
danger to an army, if an enemy opposed; imt 
the neavest way and the best was throa^ Olieia. 
It was therefore trif nwch impmitaaoe to Cyrus Ao^ 
gain rSyeniesis to his inteiesi; ; ^or, if that coiiM 
not he, to detei; <oppositioci ^from hsm. But ^dne 
situation of Dhe Cilician fxrince ^'vne oritioaL Acr 
ceding to 4be requisition xif Cyras, he haEarded 
the diarge isf iooocurriag an xebetIi(iKi against the 
^:eat Jdng ; ye&ising it, he mi^ be onrerwhebned 
by the ^noe's :mmy, befiaoe asi^atance from the 
king could arnve. fienee seem to duave aidsen 
the dsomostances, 'of strange and mysterious a|v- 
peamxice, ^vidudi foQowod. Proceeding fi om P/dtae, 
the amny incamped in dhe plain cf Cayatrus, near Anab. 1. 1. 
a llasge <Qwn, whenne dt ^Kas supplied wiA $)ro- ** ^' '* *^' 
visions ; (but, no pay i£ardic<m)ing, the discontaxt 
af the Oraeks .heoame eudh, ihat itheir K^fficers 
widi difficulty kept thtan witfan any bounds. In 
IhiB state of r&ings, the iandsrad ifd £4)yaxa, wife 
of %ieaaesis, >^h ^ sdoag escort iof dherse, part 

Cilician, 
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Cilician, part Greeks of Aspendus^ drew general 
attention ; and shortly, to the surprize almost 
equally as to the gratification of the army, pay 
was issued for four months. The means were 
universally attributed to the Cilician princess. 

Orders being given for resuming the march, 
the Greeks now proceeded cheerfully. Epyaxa, 
with her escort, accompanied the army, moving 
as the Persian prince moved, and incamping as 
he incamped ; not without insult to her fame 
from the licentious mouths of the soldiers. At 
Tyriaeum, to gratify her, it was said, Cyrus re- 
viewed his forces. The barbarian troops first 
marched by. Then Cyrus in an open, Epyaxa 
in ai covered carriage, passed along the Grecian 
Kne, which was formed four deep ; the soldiers 
uniformly armed and clothed, with brazen helmets, 
scarlet tunics, greaves, and burnished shields. 
Taking a station in front, Cynjts sent orders to 
advance with protended speari^. The trumpet 
immediately giving the signal, the phalanx moved, 
and gradually quickening pace, at length advanced 
running, shouting at the same time aloud, in the 
usual measured way of the Greeks, widely different 
from the irregular clamors of the barbarians. 
Twelve thousand men, uniformly armed, exactly 
formed, moving regularly, and shouting regularly, 
as if one machine, were a sight so new to the 
Asiatics as to excite alarm with astonishment. 
Epyaxa, for quicker flight, quitted her cumbrous 
carriage, and every sutler ran from the camp. The 
Greeks were amused and flattered, and Cyrus 
was not anxious to conceal his ^satisfaction at the 

terror 
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terror which they could thus easily excite ampng sect. 
the Asiatics. •— -v^— 

In three days then the army arrived at Iconium, Anab. 1. 1. 
the last town of Phrygia. Here it was on the ^* ^' *' ^' 
border of the rebellious provinces, the pretended 
object of the expedition. Its force was much 
greater than the rebels could undertake to in- 
counter. During five days march throu^ 
Lycaonia, the Greeks had permission to plunder, 
and they met with no opposition, or notie worth 
their historian's notice. In Lycaonia the Cilician f-ao. 
princess took leave of Cyrus, to go, by the nearest 
road across the mountains, into her own country. 
In compliment, real or pretended, her escort was 
augmented with a body of Greeks, under the 
orders of Menon, a young Thessalian, who held 
the immediate command of the troops raised by 
Aristippus. The circumstances altogether seem 
to indicate that the object of her extraordinary 
visit had been political; to divert the Persian 
prince from his purpose of passing through 
Cilicia; and that the hope, still entertained, of 
obtainii^ by negotiation what had been denied to 
the first solicitation, induced her to accompany his 
march so long. Cyrus however persevered in his 
intention, tho in uncertainty whether Syennesis 
would not oppose his passing the mountains. The 
more important object therefore, in detaching 
Menon, was to open a communication with the 
fleet under Tamos and Samius, which had beeti 
ordered to the Cilician coast, ai^d, by a force 
within the country, possessing that communication, 

to 
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CHAP, to make the paBsaiBe of the moantaiiis, in all 
ev^ntSj more secure for the body of the axmy. 

Meanwhile the prince^ moving still eastward 
Ihroogh Cappadocia, in four days reached Dana, 
a large and populous town, whence a formed 
carriage<-wayj the best across the ru^ed ridge 
of Taurus, led directly to Tarsus, the CiBcian 
capital ; steep, however, in many parts, and com- 
manded, BO that a very small force mi^t stop 
\l large army. No intelligence had yet arrived 
from Menon, and rq)ort was circulated that 
Syennesis in person, widi a powerful body of 
troops, had occupied the heights commanding 
the passage. During the hah, which these cir- 
cumstances occasioned, two Persian officeia of 
hi^ rank wece executed. Rumer went of a 
conspiracy ; but the usual secMcy of a despotic 
administration dnied all particulars to public 
Jmowlege. 

After three days delay, the sat]sfiu::tory inlefli- 
gence arrived, that the passage of the mountains 
was open : that die detachment under Menon 
was already within the ridge; and, what tiad 
contributed not a little to deter the^ oppositkm 
meditated by Syennesis, that the fleet was on lbs 
coast. The higMands were accordJngly traversed 
without opposition, and the army, pn>ceediiig in 
four days above ei^ty miles, through a well 
wateiBd, highly cultivated, and very fruitful V4^ 
bounded by lofty mountains, arrived at Taraus. 

With surprize and regret it was fwndy th»t 

this large and lately florisfaing town iiad been 

^undered and was nearly deserted: even the 

6 prince's 



pHnce'S plalace had been stripped ; aiid Syfenhesfe, 
with Ihfe pHdci^^ inhabitants, hdd tvithdratr n to 
a Istrdhg hold oh th^ neighboring mountains, to 
avoid farther injury from Mcnon. Cyrus had not 
{iehetMted this ydiing man's character, through 
a Mt ^xlttitTi iso happily as that of the veteran 
Cteatdlus, tindW a fbrbiddilig aspect. Menoti 
jlossessed v6ify ddnStderabfe talents, recommended 
by kh el^gaht {>ehbn khd ah ingaging manner; 
bttt hte had k ihost d^ptiaved mind, With ah iiiot- 
dbiiate &]p)[>elite for riches dhd pleasure, unrestrained 
by feithei" feftt or sh^me. In attributing this to 
hitt, Says Xttiophon, I give him but his well- 
khdwil dui. The dfedged provocation, for his 
viotefacisi ftl I'sttsus, was an attack among the 
defltdl^. In %hich k hundred Greeks had &IIein. 
th* 166^ hfcd certfeinly be^n sustained ; but the 
CiiBclans aVetted that the intolerable rapines of 
M^on, fes he tiUVerSfed the country, had provoked 
iJife att^ctc. Cyrtis sent a message to Syennesis, 
rttJtriHftg 'Ms iittetidairce in Tarsus. The Cilician 
aiiStW3tfed, * T*hat he hiever had appeared before 
* a ttipbrict, noir wdfuld he now.' Epyaxa how- 
ever intetiR^g to med!atrix> Syennesis, after 
receiving snkmn isrtrance of safety, obeyed the 
requisition. An exchange was then ma.de bf 
Mhoi^ fthr fftdney. Syennesis Advanced a very Amb. 1. 1. 
krge ^m to Cyrus, tod received, in i^tutti, says ^•^••«7. 
the hist^iftn/ sttch l^fts ks are hdd honc^ble 
mUM^ i^ces; k hbt^ With ^ golden bit; a 
^htiin of g6H, IbfiiefelKts, la gblfien baftte^Axfe, 
k PeV^n ¥dl«, «M a "prdfoise that his country 
Ifeoead be no Iftr&er ^fitinHerfed, and, moreover, 

that 
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CHAP, that stolen slaves, wherever found, should be 
* — V — ' restored to their owners; the only reparation, 
apparently, ever proposed for the plunder of the 
capital. 
AMb.i. I. Cyrus halted in Tarsus twenty days. In this 
leisure the Greeks observed among oneanotber, 
that the Peisidian mountains were now left far 
behind them ; that the pretence of war there had 
evidently been a fallacy ; and many circumstances 
gave to suspect that the prince's real design was 
against his brother's throne. Of the generals, 
Clearchus only was in the secret ; but the others 
were mostly ready to concur in a project which, 
with considerable danger indeed, held put the 
hope of immense reward. The soldiers however, 
for whom the allurement was not equal, were less 
disposed to the toil and the perib ; and, when at 
length orders came for marching still eastward, 
they universally declared, it was for no such 
distant service they had ingaged themsdves, and 
they would go no farther. Clearchus inmiediotely 
resorted to his usual rough meqns of compulsion ; 
but they were no longer borne; the mutiny broke 
out with violence; stones were thrown, first at 
his sumpter horses, then at himsdf, and with 
difficulty he escaped alive. 

Information of these circumstances gave Cyrus 
the deepest anxiety. He had already advanced 
too far to retreat swith either honor or safety ; and, 
deprived of his regular infantry, his force would 
be too inferior for any reasonable hope of success 
against the myriads of the great king. But the 
able and experienced Clearchus did not so cease 

to 
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to trust in his own ability to sway the minds of sect. 
men. He desired a meeting of his people, as in . ^l* ^ 
civil assembly, and they came quietly together. ^g^^la'Ji, 
Addressing them in terms tending only to recon- 
ciliation and the recovery of their confidence, 
they listened patiently. Protesting then that he 
would neither oppose nor desert them, he said 
if they thought him unworthy any longer to 
command, he would obey. Not only his own ».7- 
people declared their attachment, but more than 
two tliousand others, of the body drawn from the 
Ionian garrisons, hitherto under the Arcadian 
Xenias, and the troops raised for the siege of 
Miletus, under Pasion of Megara, now, without 
regarding any longer the orders of those generals, 
arranged themselves under the command of 
Clearchus. 

But, in resolving to proceed no farther with 
Cyrus, the means of returning to Ionia had been 
little considered by the soldiers ; how the passage 
of the mountains was to be secured, and how, 
without pay, subsistence /was to be obtained. 
More meetings were held ; various and contrary 
opinions were urged ; and the perplexity was so 
skilfully managed by Clearchus and his confidential 
officers, that, disagreeing on every other proposal, 
it was at length universally resolved to send 
Clearchus himself, with some others, to demand 
of the prince on what service, he meant to employ 
them. Cyrus, being duly prepared , by private •. ae^ 
communication, received the deputation graciously, 
ftnd, in answer, said, ^ that according to intelligence 
'* lately arrived, his enemy the satrap of Syria, 

VOL T. i^ * Abrocomas, 
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CHAP. ' Abrocomas, was incamped on the bank of the 

* Euphrates, only twelve days march from Tarsus^ 
' If he found him there, he meant to t^ke ven« 

* geance on him ; if not, he would there consult 
' with them what measure should next be taken/ 

This speech did not deceive the G reeks ; but 
it mi^t incourage, by showing them, as it strongly 
marks to postCTity, the incoherent texture of tfie 
Persian government, when the purpose of private 
war a^inst thg governor of a great province, so 
tocar the center of the empire, might be boldly 
avowed by the governor of another province, still 
maintaining the pretence of allegiance to the 

Anab. 1. 1. tlirone. Their peiplexity therefore not being in 
any degree relieved, if they persisted in their first 
i^olution, they presently came to a determination^ 
to profit as they might from the existing circum* 
stances, and to use them for a pretence to demand 
an increase of pay, rather than, by deserting the 
prince's service, to go widiout pay. Cyrus readily 
gratified tiiiem with the promise of an additicmal 
half daric monthly. Their former monthly pay 
was a daric, being nearly sixpence daily. 

C.4. S.1, The march was now quietly resumed, and in 

five days the army reached Issus, a large and 
wealthy seaport, near the eastern limit ofCilicia. 
The fleet was already arrived there, consisting 
of twenty-five Pbeniciaa and thirty-five Grecian 
ships* The Egyptian Tamos commanded in chief. 

Xenoph, The Lacedaemouian admiral Pythagoras, who, 

c/i!s.il according to the usual yearly change in the 
Lacedse^monian service, had superseded San[uu8, 
served under him. They broti^t an acceptable 

addition 
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{addition t(| the lai^d-force, of i^eve^ hundred spcr. 
beavy-anni^d Gr^ks, oomil^aaded by CMrisopbuSy ^rr^^w^ 
a LacedasiopoQiaii. Another rei(nforcei!ueDt sQpp 
after arrived at Issus, small in itself, but, from 
the atteodiftg circumstapcea, highly gratifying t» 
Cyrus. It consisted of about fovir h4.Qdre4 
Grecian he^vy firmed, who had been in the service 
^ Abroconias, satrap of Syria : so far did th§ 
Greeks now ^:ander in quest of military pfiy, 
and ^ extensively were their v^or and discipline 
in request. Qut, whether the tre^tinent ^ey h^d 
met with disgusted^ pr the fame of die prinee'§ 
liberality aUnred, all desertgd the s^tr^p, an^ 
offered th(^mselves in a body to Cyrus; prpr 

fessing their readiness to march anywhere und^f 
)ns orderly tho it should be against th§ Ipng 
hiHiaelf. 

' Less than twenty miles beyond Issus eastward, Ai»b.i.i. 
the ridge of Taurus meets the shore, so that ^•'♦•••^* 
A narrow way only, under lofty precipices against 
the sea, remains practicable for an army. Two 
fortresses commanded t^is pass; one on th^ 
Syrian side, garrisoned by the great king; the 
Other on the Cilician side, held by the king of 
Ciiida ; for so far the Cilician king was a soverein. 
Opposition was expected here from Abrocomas, 
such as might prevent or very inconveniently 
delay the army's progress. Had such been found, 8.5. 
it was proposed to transport the troops by sea 
to Phenicia. But the satrap, tho said to have t.6. 
iiad three hundred thousand men under his com- 
mand, left the najrrow unguarded, »nd the army 
entered Syria wiresisted. 
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c If A F. The next halt was at Myriandnu, a Pheniciair 
seaport €3i considerable trade. There die Grecian 
generals Pasion and Xenias, without giving any 
notice of their purpose, imbarked aboard a 
merchant-ship, widi their effects, and sailed for 
Greece. No caube for this desertion was known; 
unless it was that those of die troops formerly 
\under their orders, which, on occasion of the 
mutiny at Tarsus, had seceded to Clearchus, 
remained still under that general, and that Cyrus 
had not interfered to require their returQ under 
obedience to their former cdmmanders. The un- 
ceremonious departure of those generals excited 
alarm among some, and indignation among most 
of the Greeks ; and it gave great uneasiness, with 
very just cause, to Cyrus. In the necessity of 
courting, at the same time, and in the same camp, 
the attachment of troops so differing in manners, 
sentiments, and prejudices, as the Greeks and 
Orientals, it would often be difficult to , decidi^ 
how to • manage command, so as to offend neither 
the ptoud servility of these, nor the ttirbulent 
independency of the others. To carry an equal 
and steddy discipline, indeed, would be scarcely 
possible ; but, in all his communication with the 
Greeks, Cyrtis seems to have shown a superior 
mind, and not least upon the present occasion. 

,.8. Calling together the generals, he said, * Pasion 

* and Xenias had left him. It would howeveir 

* be easy for his triremes to overtake their heavy 
' vessel, and bring them back, if such could be 

* his purpose. But they were free to go, with 

* the consciousness which must attend them, that 

: ^ they 
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* they deserved worse of him than he of them, sect, 

* Iheir. wives and . children, residing at Tralles, ^^ — ^ — » 
' hostages at his command, should also be restored 

* to them : for those; who had once served him 
' well, shpiild nev^ experience severity from him 

* for meerly quitting his service.' 

His conduct altogether, very grateful, to theAnab.i. i. 
Greefcs, infused new alacrity among themj and a " 
general readiness appeared; for proceeding still 
eastward. A fortnight's march then brought the 
army to the large town of* Thapsacus on the 
Euphrates. There Cyrus declared to the,:Grecian •• lo, n, 
generals that his purpose was a^inst bis brother 
the great king, and desired them to communicate 
the information to. the soldiers, and endevor to 
ingage their willing service. Long as this had 
been suspected, the communication, now at length 
made, was not well received. IJie soldiers accused s. la. ' 
their commander^ of concealing from them a matter 
so interesting, which theraisrfves had long known.-; 
tho in reality Clearchus alone ha^ been intrusted 
with the s'ecret. . Among various murmurs, it was 
observed by some,' that if they went on, they 
should deserve at least a gratutity equal, to what 
those had received, who, under the command of 
Xenias, had attended Cyrus, when he went to 
visit the late king his father. These circumstances •• \%* 
being reported to the prince, he imm^ediately 
promised a gratuity^ considerably exceeding the 
demand, to the aipount of sixteen pounds sterling 
for every soldier, on their, arrival at Babyton, and 
their full pay beside?, till they shwld reach Ionia 
again. . . , 

N 3 Wliile 
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Whilt B&m^ ^kprt^^ed themselves highly sfttis- 
^ed ivith so liberal a {>r6ftii$e, frofm one uhdccUs- 
tdfned to M short of hiH piminibis, tot bthferi 
jt^t h^ii&t&d kt the prospeTct ^f 66 ha^dl^ddtis 'aA 
%hterpri%& bt ^uch ^ di&tah^ from their o^n 
Anib. 1. 1. country, Menon had this addresis to p^ilBU^d^ hiS 
^it *^ people «6 feirh thfe first fevol: ojf a genei^oUs prince, 
whb, if they only Were ttite to hitii atid to ttiem^ 
!s^ve^ W6uld te goon by ^t the g^^b^^t moliatth 
In th« ^M'ld. Bef(^ A^ g^ieMl resotadOl^ <$f 
the AHny t'<!)«iid be cottectfed^ he gkVe the WoYd t6 
ftWLi^h, afed \Wak l[*e3*dv Itife Eiiphratefe> WhC)^ 
bcdalsf^mtl violence d^i^ bfidg^^ wh4)se d^idl 
!h 1*At ^>iirt vfery rfci^sly ^dmittfed ferdJng, knA 
fiotk Wbd^ blihks dl bo^t^ had b^$g*l yemov^d by 
Ih6 ctei^ df Ab^K)cbmafr, Ml^dhied tb h& thtih julMt 
^dfiibfe; Me&6ii l^d thtbugh ; his Woop^ fi^o^Pml, 
ithd i»ita)ediaiKd[y hegsJ^ to i«^c^mp (!»h th& otiyet 
%ia6. Ah 6fticelr Was jft'^entiy dispiatthed to theiA 
with ih^ p^iikce's thtok^^ an^ <Ei3Sumttc^ that ft 
%bou)d be his care to de^^ve their tikaiiksj with 
t}^ ein|»ha%ical exptidsfin[06 added, that, If be feil^, 
Ihey l^ttid no longfer call hife Cyrttfe. Ihte 
^ii/ice W* ftid^di Very fciportant, fofr the exawpte 
Wais itnttifediat36ly dedrfve ; the S^t/^fle «rmy cros^d 
Ihe riV^r, and incaniip^ On thte left ba^ik-. 
c. 4. s. ^8. The Greeks being thufe ^t lefngth cleariy iteg&ged 
*^'^** *• ;|i^ ^ar against the kfng, th^ tony mfoved again, tod 
in nine d&ys rcfeiched ih^ Mt^potstmiafe desfert ; 
described by Xehopboni, utifd^ the ftatnfe oMtabia, 
level as the sfea ; he* a lft»ee *o bfe l^h ; ev^y 
«hrub and herb, «ven to (dife v%ky ^^hee'dfe, airotriatrc; 
•• 4- but the principal produce wormwood. Five days 

this 
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this dr^Ty couatry was traversed, to Corsot^^ a 
lai^e deserted town on the river Mascas ; and 
th^e provisions were distributed fca the formidable 
inarch o£ near three hundred miles ^, throu^ a 
still more barren region, to the gate, as it was 
called, of the fruit^ Mesopotamia. Thirteen Anab. 1. 1. 
days w^e employed in this passage, in which com ' ^* ** ^' 
jfaiied tibe men, and forage the cattle, insomuch 
that many of the }atteV died. Some relief w^« 
at length obtained from a large town on the other 
side of the Euphrates ; but during the halt made 
^inr the purpose, a dissension arose among the 
Greeks, w^ich threatened the most fatal conse- 
quences. In the fear of giving umbrage, Cyrus 
had allowed each Grecian general to retain the 
independent command of the troops which had 
b^en under his orders before they assembled ; 
himself alone acting as immediate commander- 
in^hief of the Grecian forces. But a dispute 
arising between scrnie of Mc^non's soldiers and 
those of Clearchus, the Laceda&moman genieral 
took upon himsdf to judge k, and ofdened one 
of M^non's men to be whipped. It ifi, I beKeve, 
Uie first instance' recorded of such a military 
punishment among the Greeks ; unless the chas^ 
tisement of lliersites by Ulysses, reported in the 
Qiad, might be considered as such. On the same 

■ Xenophon has given the measure in parasangs; but 
Ihey were cmnputed only, aiid of course uQoertaio. A.ccpHing 
to the common allowance of four miles to a para^ang, thie 
distance would be more than three hundred miles. Those 
vho dosire criticai hifonnation concerning the geog;ra|ihy -of 
the Anabasis, will find advantage in consulting Fi(tfjitei^i» 
dissertation annexed to Spelman's translation. 
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CHAP, day, Clcarchus, riding with a small escort through 
^^ — V— ^ Menon's camp, was assaulted by the incensed 
comrades of the punished soldier, with such vio- 
lence that his life was indangered. Esckping 
however to his own camp, his anger so over^can^e 
his prudence that he called his people to arms ; 
< and the fortunately ready intervention of Proxenus, 
with admonition andJntreaty^ judiciously suppiorted 
by the sight of armed troops at hand, hardly 
restnuned his fury. It gave time however for 
Cyrus himself to interfere, who hastened to the 
Grecian line, and addressed the genemL& Mth, t|iii$ 
remarkable admonition : ^ Of the consequences 

* of what you are about,' he said, M am sure 
' you are not aware. If you fight with ; dne* 

* another, that very day I shall \>e cutofl^ aqd 

* then your fate wiU not be distant. For this 
' whole Asiatic army, if they see our affairs go 
' ill, instantly will turn against us^ an4, in studious 

* display of enmity to us, will even exceed tiiei 

* king's force*.' Cleaychus felt the sensible, 
palhelic, and indearing rebuke, and quiet was 
restored in the Grecian can^p. - 

Anab. 1. 1. The army naarching again, hktd already entered 
* the fruitful Mesopotamia, or Babylonia, when 

a letter was delivered to Cyrus, indicating a most 
^. 6. s. 1, dangerous freachery. Otontas, his kinsman, whom 
we have seen twice in arms against him, and still 
restored to favor and confidence, held a gteai 
command in the army. Apparently his extensive 
credit and influence, and, amid the genetal defi- 
ciency of the Persian officers, his superior military 
reputation, made his assistance so desirable, and 

even 
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ev^ necessary for the expedition^ that much was ' sect. 
knowingly hazarded to obtain it. . The letter was * — v^ 
from Orontas himself to the king, communicating 
intelligaice, and promising service. - * 

In this danger from his Persian followers, we 
see a reason for the prince's attachment to his 
Greeks^ perhaps not l^s weighty than, that arising 
from his. knowlege of their superiority as soldiers. 
From the ^moment they were decidedly ingaged 
in the enterprize, their interest was much more . 
inseparably blended with his, than that of perhaps 
any of his Asiatics. Orontas, thelrefore, being Anab. 1. 1. 
arrested) and^ev^n of the principal, Persian officers 
summoned, as a military council, or court-martial, 
^to Hbfi, pripce's tent, three thousand Greeks were 
ordered on guard around, and Clearchus was called' 
in -to assist ,at the deliberation. ; Cyrus* himself 
csxfilained th« prisoner's crimes, and all that he 
said was allowed by Orontas to be true. If the 
proceedingis of a Persian military jtribunal were 
not decided by any very well*regulafted system of 
disMbutive justice, we shall not wonder. But •• ^—a- 
Cyrus seems to have been desirous to show, that 
not the unceremonious decision only of a despotic 
government, but the fixed rules of- a free people, ^ 
would condemn/. Orontas, H0. called upon 
Clearchus first to declare his opinion. The iur 
Attention of the Spartan general to any principle, 
such as the fame of his republic for equal lair 
might give to expect from him, and the declaration 
of his decision, on the contrary, by 9. rule of meer 
convenience, so adapted to puip)ses of tyranny 
that it might serve as a complete QOd^ of criminal 

jurisprudence 
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en A P. jurispradence for a Turkish bashaw^ may indeed 

'^ — .,-L. excite surprize. * I think,' said Ctearchus, as the 

Athenian philosopher, without a comment^ reports 

his speech, * that the prisoner d^erves death, aiid 

* I advise ^at it be inflicted ; that so the necessity 

* of constandy ivatching secret enemies ttiay not 

* prevent exertions for the adviantage of 6ur 
> friends.' But whatever nve mnaty fliink of 
Clearchus as a lawyer, he' was undcttit*edly • k 

Aiutb.i. 1. politiciati. His argument at (moe decided the 
e. 6. s. 10. ^jj^j^ j^Q gQjjjg Qf tjj^ members were neariy 

' related to <fee prisoner, all voted for His death. 
Hie prince himself pwmounced ♦ condemnation ; 
and Orontas was thei^ conducted to the"te»t of 
Artapatas. As he passed, an instance * of the 
decency of Persian manners excited the adm^tioii 
©f Ifce Greeks : th6 the sentence had beeii ¥Aade 
public, yet all the crowd ^shoi^^d him thfe'^^^^ae 
reverence as when in ^e height of his pow^ 

• 11. »nd most in favor with the prince. After entering 
ithe t»nt of Artapatas, he was never more seen, 
nor was it ever known to the Greeks by wlwrt 
Idbud of execution he died, or how his body was 
:d]spDsed of. The olJier circumstances were fioti 

s. 5- deioed td tibe pablic ; and as Cleardhus related to 

ixis friends what passed in the prince's tent, it 
-comes to us from the pen of Xenophon with an 
^mthxM^ seldom to be found for sudi ^ans^ 
ftctiani^. 

c. y. s. 1. '^Dpeadieiy imd sedition being thus checked, 

oi.94.1^^^^*^'*'^y ^^'^^j ^^d "^^ ^P^ ^ys fiiarch 4n 
Sept, fiwbylonia, it was expected on ihe monrow %o 

ifimt t}ie tog's ietw^. Ihie want of Erfstem in 
- the 
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the commtind df the Grecian troops Was bow in sect. 
some degree remedied. Cyrus directed that, for ^ 
the ord^ of battle, Clearchus should command 
the right wing, and Menon the left. Next mont^ 
ing) some d^erters bringing accounts, supposed 
more certain, <df liie enemy's approach, Cyrus Anabj.i. 
mat for ^ Gteek generals and locha^, and * ^' '* ^' 
ipoke to them in these remarkable tjerms : 

* It Was hot> as you will readily suppose^ in >-3'4- 
"* any want of your numb^ts to swdi my army, 

^ thsit I ingaged you in my service, but in the 
^ belief llial: yon w^re much supaior to far 
^ greats i^umbdrs of barbanatis. What thenefom 
^ 1 4iave M)w to dei^^ of you is, that you show 
^ yimps^hs Worthy ^f that freedom which you 

* Jhherit, and fot whidi I teteem yom fortunate ; 
' and I p«t;)fess to you^ that I d^iouid myself 

* prefer that freedom to all I possess, or lo nuich 
^ greaier ^s^essions held at the atbitrary will 

* of &»(9«her. 

* For the battle we expect, it may be proper 
' then to k^ti2» you, that the enemy's m^dtitude 
^ will appear formidable ; that their shout of Onset 

* wfll be impol^iiifg ; but) if you are finoti againmt 
"* tkehe, 1 kill eveti a^attied to !say what coti- 
^ temptible fifotdfeis . you wiH find teay fellow*- 
^ CO^ntrymto to be. Yoti thfen only exerting 
^ you!i»dves as may be expected, 1 -aoi <;oafidei»t 
'^ ot liC^Jtriring means equal to my 'wishes, to send 
' rthose homie the enyy of their <$ountry, who may 
*• kl^feirfe ^to mttth httaie; t)t«: I trtist the far 
' greater number ^f you will p^efor t^e^vsuaitG^ges 
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CHAP. * which I shall have opportunity to offer in my 

XXIII. £ _^ •__ 9 

* service. 

Gaulites, a Samian, replied to this speech, de- 
claring plainly the doubts of the army, both of 
the prince's disposition and of his ability, whatever 
their services and his success might be, to perform 
such magnificent promises. But Gaulites was in 
the prince's confidence'; and Xenophon's account 
altogether gives reason to suppose that his reply 
was preconcerted. It gave opportunity howeyer 
for Cyrus, in a second speech, to rfenojoye : all 
distrust, and he dismissed those first called; and 
others afterward admitted, full of high hopes for 
themselves, and zeal for his service, which wpre 
communicated through the army. The transaction 
altogether shows that Cyriis had . studied the 
Grecian character carefully and successfully.' * 
f.ii,n,i3. The Grecian forces being thus prepared (what 
passed in the Asiatic line, probably little known; 
is seldom noticed by Xenophon) the whofe army 

marched 

• n«ro? Hivf^. — Cyro fidua. — A man of fidelity to Cyrus. 
Spelman. , 

Thus the translators. But the different sense I haVe giVen, 
beiiig, I think, unquestionably warranted by the^ original^ 
I have no doubt in preferring it. Yet it seems as if Spelman 
thought vifU would bear no other sense than that expressed 
in his translation ; for in another place faje has given the 
same interpretation .of the .same word, where the context, 
would lead to suppose it wholly unwarrantable. 'o« icap Kvptt 
«rtr^raro», is said, by the historian, of men in the very act of 
a signal treachery. (Anab. 1. 2. c. 5. s. 9.) This Spelman 
translates, * who had shown the greatest fidelity to Cyrus.' 
It appears, I. must own, to me not at all intended by .the 
historian to give so honorable a testimony to such ,men, but 
on the contrary to show in a stronger light their base 
fedsehood,' by remarking that they had been much' injthe 
confidence of Cyrus. 
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marched in order of battle. Only five miles 
onwardy a wide and deep trench, extending above 
forty miles, had been formed purposely to obstruct 
the prince's progress. The canals, little distant, 
connecting the Euphrates and the Tigris, gave 
opportunity to float it, so as to form a strong line 
of defence to the country beyond. After so much 
expence add labor, in so advantageous and im- 
porfcBint a situation, strong opposition to the passage 
of that trench was expected. The tracks, how- 
ever only, of a multitude of retreating men and 
horses were found there. Upon this occasion 
a remackable instance occurred of Persian respect 
for Grecian superstition ; hightened however pos- 
sibly by the existing urgency, which made the 
service of the Greeks so important. On the Anab. 1. 1. 
eleventh day before the arrival of the army at the *' ^* *' *^ 
trench, an Ambracibt soothsayer, named Silanus, 
sacrificing, had boldly assertijd, as what his skill 
in divination inabled him to foretel, that, within 
ten days, the king would not fight. This being 
reported to Cyrus, whether pleased with the 
prognostic itself, or only seconding the incourage* 
ment it might infuse into others, especially the 
Greeks, he answered, * Then he will not fight at 
*' all ; and if the event justifies the prophecy, 
' I will give the soothsayer ten talents.' Mindful 
oi his word, he accordingly sent for Silanus, and 
gave him three thousand darics ; being, in Persian 
money, the full amoiint of ten Attic talents.^, and 
more than two thousand pounds sterling. ^ 

But, whatever credit might be really given to 
4he Ambracidt, the total desertion of a defence, 

formed 
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cliAP, formed with so much labor and cost led Cyrus 
xxm 
« — ._J and his principal advisers to believe that the 

^^; I5!* ^^g meant to avoid q. battle. Next day therefore 
order was less diligently' kept, and in the following 
morning, the prince himself quitting his horse 
for his chariot, the whole army assumed the im^ 
provident carelessness of a peacefol march ; many 
of the soldiers, as thie sun got high, to relieve 
themselves in the oppressive heat, committing 
their heavy armour to the waggons and sumpter-* 
horses. The proposed day's progress was nearly 

«. 8. ». 1, completed, when Patagyas, a Persian of rank, 
came urging his fainting horse's speed, and, as 
he passed, calling out, in Persian to the Asiatics, 
in Greek to the Greeks, ^that the king's army 
' was approaching in order of battle.' Tumult 
pervaded the extensive line; all imagining the 

s. 2. enemy would be upon them before they could he , 

duly formed. Cyrus leaped from his chariot, 
armed himself, mounted his horse, and hai^tily 
issued his orders. 

The disposition for battle was nevertheless 
completed, midday passed, and no enemy ap- 

>-5- peared. Soon however, as the historian who was 

present describes it, a dust was observed in the 
distance, like a white cloud ; and, after some time, 
a darkness spreading over the plain. Presently 
th^i the glittering of the polished qxmour was ^ 
seen, and shortly the spears and die ranks bectune 
discernible. Cyrus rode himself to vi^w the 
king's disposition, nnd then, coming to the Gredaa 
line, by his interpreter ordered Clearchus to direct 
his march to the ei;iemy's center ; ^ for there,' ha 
5 said, 
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said, * Ike king has his station ; and nothing more 
' is wanting to complete our business^ than to 
* defeat that part of their army.' 

Cyrus, little experienced in military command, 
seems to have wanted able advisers. Probably 
the jealousy of the Asiatics would not readily 
admit the association of Clearchus in their 
councils ; and it was necessary for Cyrus, as far 
as possible, to avoid disgusting any of his fol- 
lowers. His Gteeks were now about ten thousand 
four hundred heavy-armed, and two thousand 
four hundred targeteers : his Asiatics nearly a 
hundred thousand, in large proportion cavalry; 
and he had twenty chariots armed with sithes. 
The king's forces, according to the concurrent 
reports of deserters, likely however to be exagge- 
rated, were nine hundred thousand ; and his sitiied 
chariots were a hundred and fifty. The Greeks 
held the right of the prince's army, with their 
rij^t flank covered by the Euphrates. Clearchus, 
of a temper not readily to obey any orders against 
his own opinion, was [)erhaps displeased not to 
have been consulted about the disposition for 
battle. He knew however that tho report might 
have amplified the kings numbers, they were 
certainly so superior to those of Cyrus, as to Anab.!. 1^ 
outflank him by more than half his army. He ""' ^' ** ^ 
saw the safety of those under him, his own credit, 
and perhaps the best prospect of final success to 
the prince's cause, in keeping his flank still covered 
by the river. Eesolvad therefore not to part with 
so important an advantage, he avoided a <lirect 

refusal 
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c»r Ap. refiisal of obedience to the prince's command, by^ 
ansivering, in general terms, ^ that he would take 

* care all should go well*.'. 
Aiab.i. 1. Cyrus continued riding in' front of the line, 

viewing every part ; and as he again approached 
the Grecian phalanx, Xenophon rode toward him, 
aad . asked if he had any commands. ' Only,' 
said the prince, * let the Greeks be informed that 
^ the sacrifices are all favorable.' At that instant 
a murmur through the Grecian ranks drew his 
attention, and he asked what it meant. Xenophon. 
answered, that the officers were communicating 
t new word, given out for the occasion. * What- 

* is it ? ' said Cyrus. * Protecting Jupiter and 

* Victory,' answered Xenophon. * I accept the 
' omen,' replied the prince, * be it so ; ' and im- 
mediately rode away toward the center of his 
army. 

It was well known to the king's officers that 
po Asiatic infantry* could withstand the Grecian 
phalanx, and that no Asiatic cavalry would. dare 
to charge it. The proposed resource, in this 
decided inferiority of the troops, was to use the 
amied chariots as an artillery ; and they were 
indeed fonnidable weapons, when their operations 
were duly guided*, The horses, to force their 
way through protended spears, bore defensive 

armour : 

^ It is impossible to read Plutarch's criticism of the 
conduct of Clearchus (Plut. Artax. p. 1856.) without a smile 
at his presumptuous ignorance ; or to observe his eulogy of 
Xenophon, and at the same time his inattention to him, 
without some wonder at his extreme carelessness. 

• So we learn from Xenophon's account of their effect on 
another occasion. Hel. 1. 4. c. 1. s. 9. 
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armour ^ : a parapet on the chariot protected the 
driver: sithes, projecting, downward under the 
axle-tree/ and obliquely from each end, were 
adapted to make havoc of whatever came in 
their course. 

Tissaphemes, as, of the king's general officers, 
most acquainted with the Grecian military prac- 
tice, was appointed to tl^e command of the wing 
opposed to the Greeks. He was already within Anab. 1. 1. 
half a mile of their line, when Cyrus left them. 1*3. ' '* * * 
The Greeks, observing iiis approach, sang the 
paean, advanced, and, quickening pace by degrees, 
at length ran in phalanx. The effect of this 
spirited movement was beyond expectation. The 
charge of the chariots, which alone would have 
been formidable, was obviated by it. For, the 
Persian infantry flying, without even discharging 
an effectual arrow, and the cavalry giving no 
support, the charioteers mostly quitted their 
carriages, and the rest drove away. A few of 
those tremendous wheeled weapons, deserted by 
their drivers, were borne by the frightened horses 
against the Grecian line, but none with any effect. 
Some, the horses stoppimg amazed, were taken, 
and some pushing on with that heedless fury 
which fright often inspires, passed through 
openings made for them by the ready discipline of 

the 

• In the passage referred to in the foregoing note, we find 
mention of the defensive armour of the Persian sithed- 
chariot-horses, which does not occur in the account of the 
battle of Cunaxa; in which nevertheless troop-horses are 
mentioned bearing defensive armour, so that it can scarcely 
be doubted but the chariot-horses would be at least equally 
protected. 

VOL. V. O 
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CHAP, the phalanx^. The greater part, tiumiiig after &ar 

* ^ ^ own troops, inhanced the alarm and hastoied the 

flight, not without havoc of &e discNPderly baads. 

The Greeks, surprized at their easy victory, with 

a steddy pace pursued. 

Tissaphemes,^ not of a temper to set the ex- 
ample, genera% so necessary to produce bold 
exertion among Asiatic troops, and disappointed 
of the effect of his chariots, on which he had 
. whoHy depended for success against the Grecian 
phalanx, nevertheless formed hopes to g^, with 
Uttle risk^ the credit of some success against the 
Gieeks, through his knowlege of the formation 
Anab. 1. 1. q{ their armies. Avoiding the heavy-armed, with 
his cavalry he charged the targeteers. But these 
opening (for they were highly disciplined, and 
commanded by an able officer, Episthenes of 
Amphipolis) the horse went through, and suffered 
from javelins in passing, without returning a 
wound. The attempt was not repeated; and 
thus a great victory, in all appearance, was ob«- 
tained by the Greeks, almost without a battle; 
for a very few bowshot wounds only had been 
received in the left of the phalanx', and not a 
man was killed. 

• The 

' This is the sense that Spehnan, 1^ a judicious aati 
apparently well founded correction, has given to the passage, 
which, in the printed copies of the Anabasis, is contra- 
dictory and absurd. 

' '£ir» T^ tiufVfjL^ To|fvGriy«» Tf? Ixiyflo. Spehnan has trans- 
lated this as if Xenophon had meant precisely to say that 
only one man was wounded. It appears to me that Diodorus, 
who, tho a miserable historian, was a good grammarian, and 
well knew his own language, has better given the true mean- 
ing of the phrase : Tut ^i *£Mqy6;y ^«r»y ^vaifi Krai fMP •i&t», 
Tf«lOn»«>^i oX»ytt;?, 1. 14. S. 25, 
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The decision had been so rapid, that the caiter 
of the armies was not yet ingaged. In some leisure, 
therefore, the success of the Greeks was observed 
by Cyrus and those about him, and so large a 
portion, of the royal forces were seen to join in the Anab. 1. 1 . 
flight, that warm hopes were excited among all, ^' ' *' *** 
and the ready flattery of some complimented the 
prince as already king. Cyrus however had a 
mind greater than to be so misled. Attentive to 
all points, he had now satisfied himself that the 
king was in the center of his army, generally 
esteemed his regular post. This extended beyond 
tlie extreme of the prince's left, and had in no 
degree partaken of the disorder of the wing under 
Tissaphemes. It had been the advice anxiously c. 7. b. «. 
urged to Cyrus by the Grecian generals, who 
knew that on his life all their hopes depended, not 
to risk his person in action. Whether through 
vain ^ory, or false shame, or any just considera- 
tion of the importance of his example to Asiatic 
troops, he resolved not to shun danger, but rather 
to lead the way to daring exertion. He was how- 
ever waiting ste'ddily for opportunity, when that 
large part of the king's line which outflanked him, 
wheeled to turn his flank. Cyrus then, with ready c. 8. s. 17. 
judgement, chose the moment of evolution to 
charge the guard of six thousand, which preceded 
the king. He routed them, and, according to 
report, he killed their commander, Artagerses, 
with his own hand. The king's immediate guard, ,, 18, 19. 
and the king himself, were thus laid open to view. 
Stimulated by ambition and revenge at the sight, 
imd flushed with success, he then forgot the duty 

O2 of 
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CHAP, of the general. While the greater part of his 
^ — .^-l-' troops, heedless of . order, pursued the fugitives, 
he with a small band made a furious charge, 
broke through to the king, rode at him with his 
javelin, and wounded him in the breast; but 
immediately received a wound in the face, and, 
being overpowered, was presently killed, with 
eight of his principal officers, who vainly exerted 
themselves in his defence. These circumstances, 
not within the means of Xenophon's personal 
knowlege, he has related on the ' authority of 
Ctesias, a Greek physician, then in the service of 
Artaxerxes, and employed to cure the wound 
received from Cyrus. 
Anab. 1. 1. The priucc's head and right hand, cut off and 
carried about, announced his fate to both armies. 
The right wing and center of the king's then 
advanced with alacrity. The left of the prince's, 
commanded by Ariaeus, did not wait the assault. 
They fled, and all the Asiatic line followed the 
example; none stopping till they reached the 
preceding day's station. Their camp became the 
unresisting prey of the conqueror. A Milesian 
girl, of the prince's train, running almost naked 
from his pavilion, reached the Grecian camp, and 
was among the first to communicate alarm there. 
A Phocaean, who had been much in his favor, and 
who was admired for the extent of her knowlege 
and the elegance of her manners, even more than 
for her person, which still in declining youth was 
beautiful, remained the king's prisoner'. The 

Milesian 

' TJieir story may deserve this notice, not only as it assiati 
to mark the manners of the times, but also as it assists to 

mark 
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Milesian found protection from the bravery and 
skill in arms of the small number of her fellow- 
countrymen, left to guard their camp. It was 
presently attacked, and mostly plundered; for 
they were unequal to the defence of its extent ; 
but at length they repulsed the pillagers with 
much slaughter.; 

Intelligence was carried, nearly at the same Anab. 1. 1. 
time, to the king, that the Greeks had routed and ^' ^^' ** ^* 
were pursuing his left wing, and to the Greeks, 
that the king's forces were plundering their camp. 
Success and pursuit were leading them away from 
each other. Both turned; but the king, instead 14. «.7. 
of meeting the Greeks, passed them. The Greeks 
then changed their front, so that the river might 
secure their rear. Upon this the king also changed 
his front, as if to meet them. The Greeks 
advanced, with confidence increased by the ex- 
perience of the day, and they were not deceived ; 
for, from a greater distance than the wing under 
Tissaphemes, the Persians now fled their assault. 
The Greeks pursued. On a hill, overlooking a •• b> •• 
village not distant, a large body of the Persian 
cavalry checked its flight, and formed, as if 
resolved to maintain that advantageous ground. 
No Persian infantry then remained in sight ; and 
while the Greeks halted to prepare for attacking 
the horse, these also fled and appeared no more. 

The sun was now setting, and the Greeks •. 10. 
wondered that they had neither seen Cyrus, nor 

. received 

mark the means occurHhg to the Greeks for knowing what 
they have related of the Persians, which some modern writer* 
have overboldly, and with Kttle examination, controverted. 
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CHAP, received orders from him ; confident, neverthdess, 

XXIII. I 

that aSy with their small numbers tmsupported, 
they remained so completely masters of the field, 
after so little effort, and with almost no loss, he 
could be empteyed only by the consequences of 
victory. After some consultation whether they 
should send for their tents and n^essaries, they 
resolved rather to return to their canq). Reaching 
it about dark, they found it so far plimdered and 
wasted, that, after having all passed the day with- 
out refreshment, most were obliged to go to rest 
Anab. 1. 3. festing J but Still with the satisfactory hc^ that 
victory had been on their side comfdete. 


C. l.S. 1. 


C. 1 . f. 3. 


SECTION m. 

Return of the Greeks : Treaty wM the King : March through 
Mesopotamia and Media : Circumvention of the Generals. 

At daybreak the generals met; still wondering 
that neither orders were come from Cyrus, nor 
intelligence. It was presently resolved to march 
in quest of him. By sunrise all was ready for 
moving, when the arrival of two offica^, of high 
rank in the prince's Asiatic army, occasioned 
a pause ; Glous, son of the Egyptian Tamos, 
admiral of the fleet ; and Procles, descended from 
Demaratus, the banished king of Lacedaemon, 
Xen. Anab. who attended Xerxes into Greece, and whose 
Hci. 1. 3. family injoyed hereditary emoluments and honors 
ci. S.4. i^om the liberality of the Persian government. 
Now first the mortifying intelligence was com- 
municated, that Cyrus was no more. It was 

added; 
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ftdded^ that Ariaeus had conducted the flying sect. 
xemains .of the Asiatic army to the ground of the . ^"- 
tocmer kicampment^ where he would wait for the 
Oceeks that day, but on the morrow would cer- 
(kaiiily proceed for Ionia. 

Depressing as this was to the hopes of those Anab. 1. 1. 
^o had thou^t fortune, far above any ordinary *^* *" ** ^* 
Grecian scale, already thrir own, from the bounty 
«rf a genercHis prince, raised by their services to 
the possession of almost countless wealth and 
boundless empire, still, looking to their own 
teocess, and to all appearances around, the Greeks 
would not iaunediately give up all their lofty 
expectations ; and they thought they saw a re- 
source in the situation of Ariaeus himself, who 
had before him, on one side, the fear of sax 
ignominious death for his rebellion ; on the other 
the empire, which the superiority of the Grecian 
aims might give him. Menon, long connected 
by hospitality and familiar intercourse with Ari«&us, 
ofi^d himsdf for tiie negotiation ; and Glous 
and Procles did not refuse to concur in it. At 
the desire of Clearchus, the Lacedaemonian 
Cheirisophus was joined in the commission, and 
all presently departed togethcf. 

MeanwhUe the victorious Greeks were reduced 
to the necessity of killing their baggage-cattle for 
food, and breaking up the empty and now useless 
waggons for fire, for which however, with some 
satisfaction, they also collected Persian arrows, 
darts, and wooden shields, innumerably scattered 
over the fidd of battle. They were thus occupied, •. «, 
when, about ti^e middle of the forenoon, arrived 

O 4 some 
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CHAP, some persons, of whom one was a Greek, demand*- 

XXIII. r y ' 

* — ^— ^ ing, in the name of the king and of Tissaphemes, 
to speak with the generals. The Greek was soon 
known to be Phalinus, who held a very honorable 
situation under the satrap, to which a reputation 
for military science had recommended him. Their 
message imported, that the king required the 
Greeks to come and surrender their arms at his 
gate ; and that on no other condition would he 
show them favor or mercy. Highly as their easy 
victory had given them to rate the power of their 
arms, this message threw a sudden damp on their 
spirits. They began to consider their total want 
of necessaries in their present situation, the length 
of hostile continent, the rivers, mountains, and 
deserts to be crossed to reach their own country, 
the uncertainty of assistance from Ariaeus, and, 
wholly destitute as they were of cavalry, the ex- 
treme difficulty of collecting provisions in an 
enemy's country, and the danger of retreat, even 
from an enemy who might not dare to face them. 
Such circumstances force away the veil with which, 
in ordinary situations, men are inabled, as pru- 
dence advises, to cover their sentiments. The 
Arcadian Cleanor, eldest of the generals, could 
not repress his indignation. He sternly replied, 
they would die before they would surrender their 
arms. Some, on the contrary, showed signs of 
despondency ; others cast about for new project. 
It was recollected that Egypt, in revolt, had been 
long resisting the Persian arms, and that some 

Anab. I. a. of the other distant provinces were rebellious : it 

c. 1. I. 14, ^ 

15. >vas supposed the king might be glad of their 

service. 
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-service, and the greater part were inclined to offer 
it. The discussion was long. In the endy the 
necessity of decision and the impossibility of 
bringing opinions to agree, seem to have produced 
a general deference to the authority of Clearchus. 
Politic as bold, he answered in the name of all, 
^ We want our arms : if the king desires our 
^ friendship, for his service ; if he means enmity, 

* for our own safety.' Phalinus promised to 
report this answer faithfully, and then said he was 
farther directed to inform them, that, whil^ they 
remained in their present station, the king would 
consider' a truce as existing with them ; any 
movement he should esteem a measure of hos- 
tility. Clearchus took upon himself immediately 
to reply for all : * Be it so.' * How then,' said 
Phalinus, ^ truce or war ?' ' Truce,' said Clearchus, 

* if we stay, and war if we move ;' nor would he 
give a more decisive answer. 

Soon after the departure of the king's deputies, Ansb. 1. 1. 
Procles and Cheirisophus returned, leaving Menon 
with Ariaeus. They reported that Ariseus declined 
the offer of assistance for pretending to the Persian 
throne, alledging that his inferiority of birth to 
many among the Persians too effectually excluded 
him : but that he was desirous to have the Greeks 
accompany his march back to Ionia, and he would 
therefore wait for them in his present camp the 
insuing night, but would unfailingly proceed next 
morning. Sunset already approaching, quick de- •. t. 
cision was necessary. Some, vainly confident in . 
their experience of superiority in the field, were 
now for pushing hostilities against the king. 

Clearchus, 


c. a. f. t. 
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rH AP. Clearchus, quick to repress equaUy nah or ide* 
spondent counsel, evinced the feQy of Ae proposal 
by telling them,- ' that the Ickig, as he knew by 
' certain intell^ence, had passed the Ti^s, and 
^ they were totally \nithout means to totom him. 
' Want of provisions then doued their stey in 
^ their present station; ajxl, in fact, dioice of 
^ measures was out of question : nothing remaioed 
' but to march back to Ionia; which, tho hazaiidous 
^ and difficult, was not impossible. JBesides, the 
^ sacrifices augured well to their itetum, acud iU 
' to every otiier measure.' This was a decisive 
argument. All yielded to it, and Clearchus took 
upon himsdf to issue orders for marching that 
Anabj. 9. evening. Neither commission nor dection had 
^ven lum authority over the other gca^rals ; but, 
in this hazardous crisis, aM acquiesced under the 
evident superiority of his talents and experience. 

The Greeks were now, accwdjiig to Xenophim'g 
account, by the line of march, reputed the shortest 
and best, which they had pursued to Mesopotamia, 
near two thousand miles from jE4)hesu6 in Ionian 
whither they wished to return, as the Grecian 
city, if not absolutely tfaie neavest, yet the nearest 
that would ajffcwd tliem ready means to proceed 
all to their several homes, and perhaps the neaiest 
that could be reached without even greater diffi- 
culties of way. This march had emq^loyed th^n 
ninety-three days, exclusively of halting days'"*. 

The 

^ The learned author of the .Geographical Dissertatioo 
annexed to Spelman's translation of the Anabasis, has sup- 
posed some exaggeration in Xenophon's account of tho 
distance ; not without app^rance of reason, if the ordinary 
calculation of the Persian ^arasang is applicable universally. 

I cannot 


RETURN Of ^HE «^1l£EKS. SOJ 

The Older for moving decided tfaat they wene «t bect. 
war with the king. If then deserters oould hope * ^"' 
for any kind Teoeption, the considerations urging 
to desert mi^t be powerful. Accordingly three Anab.i.i. 
hundred foot, with forty horse, all Thracians, ^•^•'•^ 
commanded by a Thracian named IVf ittocythes, and 
originally ingaged in the service under Clearohus, 
deserted as booh as it was dark. 

The rest of tJie army joined Ariaeus about 
midi^ight. Immiediately the principal officers went 
to the Persian genieri^'s tent, where the principal 
Persian officers were also assembled. Circum- 
stances did not admit long consultation. The 
Greeks must necessarily suinnit themselves to ihe 
guidance of the Persians. The important object 
was to establic(h mutual confidence and good 
fairti. For this purpose recourse was had to 
oaths, jrendered more sdemm and impressive by 
sacriik>e. A boar, a 'bull, a wolf, and a ram were 
the victims, in whose mingled blood the Grecian 
officers dipped iheir swords, the Persians their ' 

javeJins, as they severally swore mutual fidelity and 
friendship. Tins ceremony being over, ArisBus ob- »• ft- 
served that, to return the way Aiey came, seven- 
teen days majTch through the desert, unprovided 

as 

I cannot however admit the learned author to have heen 
equally a good judge, with Xenophon, of the space that aa 
army, hke that of Cyrua, was capable of marching in a day^ 
in the countries which he traversed. I should rather suppose 
tibe parasang of the Anabasis generally a computed measure, 
and often decided, as now in many parts of Europe, rather by 
the time ordinarily employed in travelling it, than by any 
calculation of epace. That .Xaiophon did not pretend to 
nice accuracy, indeed, appears from, his omission everywhere 
to notice fractions of so large a measure as that, which the 
Greeks called paramngOy iheJgfMng of the modern East. 
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CHAP, as they were, was impossible. He proposed 
therefore a more circuitous road, but through a 
plentiful country, and to begin with forced marches. 
Thus, he said, danger from the immensity of the 
king's numbers would be obviated: for with a 
great force, he could not overtake them; with 
a small one he would not dare to attack them* 
The want of food then being among the 'most 
pressing considerations, he promised a plentiful 
supply at some villages, which, if they moved at 
daybreak, they might reach by sunset. 

The Greeks assenting, at daybreak th^ combined 
armies marched. In the afternoon circumstances 
were observed, very unexpectedly indicating that 
the king's forces were near. Ariasus was alarmed. 
Clearchus, always more confident in his ability 
to resist or deter, than to outmarch the king's 
troops, had nevertheless thought it prudent to 
avoid expressing any dissent from the measures 
proposed by Arisus; yet, aware of the importance 
of supporting the opinion, universally spr^, of the 
great superiority of the Grecian arms, he resolved 
carefully to avoid showing the least appearance 
of a desire to avoid action, and therefore continued 
his march directly to the villages. The king's 
officers however had judged better than to pro- 
pose resistance to him there. The villages, de* 
serted by their inhabitants, had been stripped of 
Anab. 1. 1. everything portable; so that the Greeks, after 
having passed the day &sting, were still without 
food. 

Men worn with fatigue, want, and disappoint- 
ment, are prepared for alarm ; and, in the night, 

a panic, 
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ft panic, and tumult, its consequence, pervaded the 
Grecian camp. Clearchus, after hasty inquiry 
into the circumstances, sent for his herald. A 
loud voice for proclaiming orders was, it appears, 
valued in Xenophon's days equally as in Homer's; 
and, by that quality,' Tolmides, and Eleian, ac- 
quired fame under Clearchus, in the office in which 
Stentor became renowned under Agamemnon. 
The" commsu^ding voice of Tolmides having in- 
forced, silent attention, he proclaimed, in the name 
of the generals, that any person discovering who 
turned the ass among the arms'\ shoidd be 
rewarded with a talent of silver, above two 
hundred pounds sterling. Nothing could either 
more readily, or more completely, convince the 
multitude that^ their alarm was vain, and their 
generals watchful. Accordingly by this expe- 
dient, in its simplicity even ridiculous, yet well 

deserving 

'^ A technical phrase, used by Xenophon here, induced me 
to look to the translators and commentators, for confirmation 
or correction of the sense I attributed to it Spelman dis- 
approves, and I think justly, the translations of Leunclavius 
and Hutchinson ; but I cannot accede to his interpretation ; 
and even the other passages of Xenophon, which he quotes 
in confirmation, (Anab. 1. 2. c. 4. s. 8. & 1. 3. c. 1. s. 3.) are 
to me additionsd and powerful proof that he is wrong. To 
corroborate my opinion I would farther refer to a third 
passage, 1. 3, c. 1. s. 22. What may,! think, clearly be 
gathered from all the passages put together, is, that there was 
a place in the Grecian camp, sdlotted for the collected arms ; 
and, in front of it, a space analagous to the modem parade. 
The large shields and long spears of the Greeks would occupy 
much more room than our firelocks, and an ass driven among 
them in the night, whether sentries or a guard were or were 
not set over them, might likely enough give origin to tumult 
and alarm. Merely turning the animal ' into the quarter 
' of the heavy-armed men,' (as Spelman has, with at least 
unnecessary boldness, rendered the phrase tii r» SvXa) W9uld 
not be in itself so likely to produce disturbance. 
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CKAK deserving notice f(H* its singHlar fitoess to pvoctuce 
^ ^ ' J the effect in the moment so important, the tumult 
was presently cahned, and lh» night passed ia 
qinet. 

At daybreak Clearchus caHed to arms, and the 
judiciousness of his bold measure, pu&hing on his 
march towasd the king's foit^es, becaufie soon 
Anab. 1, a. evident. No vestige of an enemy was td be seen, 
cia s.t, and the sun was scarcdy risen, whan persons 
^' ^' came, in the king's name, not, as on the preceding 

day, demanding the surrender of arms, but pro- 
posing negotiation on eqpial terms. Clearchus 
was in the moment viewing his parade. Vw'sed 
in the Asiatic temper, lie commanded that the 
Persians should wait his leisure ; and, not till he 
had arranged his army so as to give it the most 
imposing appearance, admitted them to speak to 
him in front of his line. They said they came 
impowered to communicate between the king and 
the Grecian generals. * Go then,' said Clearchus 

* and tell the king, that we must fight before we 
' treat ; for we are without food ; and among the 
' Greeks, it is held, that to propose negotiation 

* is meer insult, from those who deny them 
' food.' 

Where the king was, the Greeks knew not, and 
they had no cavalry for exploring. The quick 
return however of the deputies, with an answer 
to the rough message, proved . that he, or some 
gieat officer authorized to treat in his name, was 
not distant. They said that the king allowed the 
remonstrance of Clearchus to ' be just ; by which 
apparently was meant, that it was consonsmt to 
7 the 
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the laws of boapitajity, acknowleged among sect. 
civilized Hiations, aAd which made indeed the best v ^^^' . 
pwt of the antieat law of nations. A truce was 
then solemnly ccMaclnded, and guides were ap- 
pointed to conduct the Grecian army wheire it 
mighfe be supplied. The country traversed was Aii«b.i.t. 
so divided by deep canals, that the army hardly ^* * ** * 
eould hate forced its way. Some of these were 
passed (hi permanent bridges ; some on palm- 
tiees cut for the occasion. It was indeed sus- «• «• 
pected to have been the ptirpose of the Persians 
tf> give every possible appearance of difficulty to 
tike miNrch. At length however the army reached 1.9^ 
a vi^ge, where its w»its were supplied largely. 
Goviiy dates, a wine drawn from the palm-tree, 
and a vinegar prepared from that wine, afforded 
moBt advantageous refreshment to those who, in 
lliat sidlry climate, during three days, had, some 
fasted, and the i^t eaten only the flesh of animals 
worn with the service of the baggage. 

While the army baked here three days, every- ■. »«• 
thing, says Xenophon, seemed to promise peace 
and good faith. Nevertheless what he proceeds 
to report seems as if it might have warranted 
suspicion. Tissaphemes, with the brother of the 
Tdgmng queen, and three other Persians of high 
rank, attended by a large train, came to confer 
with the generals.. Communicating by inter- «i»- 
preters, Tissaphemes said, ' he was to demand, 
^ in the king's name, why the Greesks made war 
^ ageonst him?' He professed, for himsdf, a 
regard for their nation, as a neighbor, accustomed 
to int^course with them ; and he recommended 

a conciliatory, 
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a conciliatory, by which he seems to have meant 
a submissive, answer; that might inable him to 
do them the good offices he wished, in the extreme 
difficulties in which he saw them involved. 

The Grecian generals withdrew awhile for con- 
sultation, and then Cleai'chus reported the answer 
agreed upon. ' In entering into the service of 

* Cyrus,' he said, * they had no thought of war 
^ against the king ; but, on the contrary, supposed 
' themselves serving him in serving the prince. 
' Various policy had been used to allure them on 

* into Assyria ; and, when once ingaged so far, 
' choice was no longer in their power ; not only 

* gratitude for favors received, but the necessity 
' of their situation bound them to the prince. 

* Yet, whatever doubt mi^t be entertained con- 

* ceming their past vi^ws, it was evid^t they 

* could now have no view to anything so desirable 

* for them as to return- peacefully home; pre- 
' pared however always to revenge injuries, and 

* always desirous, to the best of their power, to 
^ requite kindnesses.' 

The Persians departed to make their report; 
and on the third day Tissaphernes returned. , If 
umbrage was taken at the unbending manner of 
Clearchus, it was not avowed. On the contrary, 
generosity and benignity, on the part of the 
Persian king, seemed mari^ed in the treaty, 
quickly concluded. It was agreed, 'that the 

* Greeks should be faithfully conducted home; 

* that a market should be provided for them on 

* the march ; that, in failure of the market, they 
^ might take their own measures for supplying 

their 
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* their reasonable wants ; but, as in a friendly 
^ country, with the least possible injury to the 

* inhabitants.' Oaths were solemnly taken, and 
right hands mutually given, by Tissaphemes and 
the queen's brother, on the king's part, and by the 
generals and lochaiges, on the part of the Grecian 
army, in confirmation of this agreement. Tissa- Anab. i. 2. 
phemes then, in taking leave, informed the Heu'a* 
Greeks, that the king had conferred upon him Anab!'i.^2. 
the great command lately held by Cyrus. His <^-6».a. 
journey would, on this account, he said, require 

the more preparation ; but, with the least possible 
delay, he would rejoin them, and be himself the 
conductor of their march. 

Tho the faithlessness of Tissaphernes had been 
abundantly proved, yet the Greeks had confidence 
in his interest to cultivate their friendship, and in 
Ae honor of the Persian king ; and they flattered 
themselves that, disappointed as their hopes of high 
fortune were, yet the dark prospect, which imme- 
diately succeeded, was intirely done away ; that all 
the dangers of their expedition were ended ; and 
that a secure return to their country and families, at 
least, would be their solace for past labors, perils, • 
and apprehensions. It does not appear that, in 
the negotiation with the king, any notice was taken 
of ArisBus, tho he held his ground of incampment 
near that of the Greeks. But in the mean time he *' ^' 
negotiated for himself; and so successfully as to 
obtain his own complete pardon and that of his 
followers. Xenophon has not informed us that 
any faith, plighted or implied, was broken, either 
by him or by the Greeks ; but there seems to have 

VOL. v. p bsen, 
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CHAP, been, on their part, at least a deficiency of atted- 
tion to him. Of course he n^lected them ; 
insomuch that public report first brought informa- 
tion, uncertain information, that his pcurdon was 
obtained. What we gain from the direct testimony 
of Xenophon is, that a coolness before unex- 
perienced, fitnn the Asiatic army toward tbe 
Grecian, followed the first rumors of that pardon ; 
and that hence arose suspicion and much uneasiness 
among the Greeks, while, more than twenty days, 
they waited for Tissaphemes ; insomuch that 
they urged their generals to stay no kn^l'. 
Clearchus, himself unsatisfied, but provident of 
the distress they must incur^ fiiendless, without 
guides^ and deprived of the assistance of the 
cavalry under Ariaeus, with difiiculty p^uaded 
them to acquiesce. 
Ajub. L ft. This brooding uneasiness was at length checkisd 
by the arrival of Tissaphemes, with Orontas, satrap 
of Armenia, who bad lately married the king's 
daughter, each commanding a numerous army'*. 
All then again resmned the appearance of fiiewd- 
ship and good faith on the part of the principal 
Persian officers. The united armies iknmediatdy 
moved for Lower Asia : the Grecian l»arket was 
always regularly and plentifully supplied, and 
nothing occurred on which to found coniplflint. 
Suspicion neverthdess held among the Greeks, 
and* the appearance of it among the Asiatics. The 

Greeks 

** Xenophon giving no information, we can only guess 
that Orontas may have been son of the pei^n df the same 
name, executed in Syria for treachery to Cyrus; and that 
the satrapy of Armenia, and the king's daughter, may have 
been the recompence for the sufferings of th6 family. 
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Greeks had their peculiar guides allotted for the sect | 

march : they usually incamped three or four miles \ / ' ' 

from the Asiatics : and all communication between ^ 

the two nations was managed with the precautions f 

usually taken between avowed enemies. Mean*- 
while it was observed that the forces unda: Ariceus 
^ncamped without any separation from fliose undeac 
the king's officers, or any precaution against them. 
No doubt wa£ then any longer entertained, that 
the report of his pardon was well founded, for it 
had not hitherto been ccmfirmed, and hence the 
suspicion of the Greeks increased. 

In three days the armies reached the Median Anab. i. a. 
wall, a prodigious fortified line, intended, like 
those of the Romans against the Picts, in our 
own iland, or the far more stupaidous work of 
the Chinese against the Tartars, to defend a whole 
country. It was built of brick, twenty feet in 
thickness, a hundred in hei^t, and said to extend 
seventy miles. Animosity had now grown to such 
a height between ^ Greeks and Asiatics, that 
the foraging parties had more than <Hice come 
to blows. - 

In two days more, after crossing two vast canals, s. 7. 
the armies arrived at Sitace, a large town within 
two miles of the Tigris. Clearchus, uneasy at the 
growing dissensions, had nevertheless considered 
them hitherto as the meer efiusions of national 
animosity, and the indiscretion of individuals ia 
infmor stations. Here first the measures of the 
Persian generals gave him some alarm. It was 
albrward discovered to have heea their concerted 
purpose to excite alarm, but from a motive not 
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of enmity, but meerly of jealousy. Sitace wa$ 
situated in an iland, singularly fruitful, : highly 
cultivated, and so defended by the surrounding 
waters of the river and canals, that, as the numerous 
population consisted, in very large proportion, of 
unarmed slaves^ if the Greeks, aware of its ad- 
vantages, had chosen to establish themselves there, 
it was supposed they might have maintained the 
possession against the whole force of the empire. 
The Greeks however, having no such view, quietly 
crossed the Tigris next morning, under the 
guidance of their appointed conductors, on a 
bridge supported by thirty-seven boats. The 
apprehensions of the Persians being thus rdieved, 
the suspicious conduct^ to which they had given 
occasion, ceased. 

Nothing remarkable occurred then during a 
march of four days, in which the boundary of 
Mesopotamia was crossed, and the armies, enter- 
ing Media, soon reached Opis, a large town, 
where a numerous army, collected for the war 
with Cyrus, was waiting under die command of 
a bastard brother of the king. Beyond Opis 
they presently entered a desert, through which 
the march was prosecuted six days without any 
cultivated - land in sight. They arrived then at 
some villages belonging to Parysatis, the queen- 
mother, who, as the fnend of Cyrus, seems to 
have been considered as the enemy of the king. 
Tissaphemes gratified the Greeks with permission 
to plunder her villages ; expressly, however, re- 
serving the slaves, perhaps the most valuable part 
of the moveable property, and exceptii)g a few 

officers 
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officers of the queen's, possibly the only description 
of inhabitiants. A march then followed, of five 
days more, through a desert, with the Tigris 
always near on the left ; after which, the. armies 
reaching a more plentiful country, watered by 
the Zabatas, a halt of three days was allowed for 
refreshment. 

In this leisure, the mutual ill-will of the Greeks 
^nd Persians, more than ever showing itself, gave 
much uneasiness to Clearchus ; who nevertheless, e. 5. %, i, «. 
with the most attentive observation, could dis- 
cover neither anything indicating that the. Persian 
generals had any design against the Greeks, nor 
any probable cause for those pointed marks, of 
jealousy among the Persians, without excepting 
the generalsj which had principally occasioned the 
growing animosity of the Greeks against them. 
He was the more uneasy, because he was not 
without suspicion of treacherous conduct among 
some within his own army. Menon, intriguing, 
faithless, and ambitious in the highest degree, it 
was well known, ill brooked the superiority, which 
the othier generis readily allowed to the talents, 
experience, and years of Clearchus, and to the 
dignity of* the Lacedaemonian name. Some 
practices for withdrawing the affection and respect 
of the army from Clearchus were notorious. Under 
these circumstances, the intimacy of Menon with 
Ariseus excited jealousy ; which was inhanced by 
the knowlege, that he. had been introduced by 
Ariseus to Tissaphernes, what passed at the meet« 
ing remaining unknown. 

p 3 Pressed 
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CHAi>. Pressed by* all these considerations, Clearchus 

xxnL ^ r^olved to desire himself a conference with 

Ussaphemes. The request was immediately 

Anab. !. a. granted. Clearchus was received with the utmost 

••^•*'^' apparent cordiality. The satrap made the mo6t 
Specious profession of a desire, from political 
motives, to cultivate an interest with the Gredcs. 
Clearchus gave him credit, and was altogether so 
satisfied with the explanation received, that hi» 
only remaining anxiety was to be assured of the 
secret enemy who had excited t|ie late misunder- 
standing. Tissaphemes promised that, if all the 
Grecian generals and lochages would come toge- 
ther to /Witness what passed, he would declare the 
calumniator. Clearchus assented : Tissaphemes 
aaked him to supper. The circumstance of eating 
together was held, equally among the Greeks 
and Persians of old, as by the Arabs of modem 
times, to bind friendship by a sacred tie ; and the 
evening passed with every appearance of mutual 
satisfaction. 

Next morning, Clearchus assembled the prin- 
cipal Grecian officers, and related his communi- 
•. 6. cation with the satrap. Objections were strongly 
stated to his proposal, for risking aB the generals 
and lochages together in the barbarian camp, on 
the faith of a man of such experienced perfidy 
as Tissaphemes. Clearchus however so vehe- 
mently urged it, expressing such confidence, not 
in the satrap's character, but in the interest of the 

t.4.f»3k Persian court to cultivate the friendship of the 
Greeks, and such suspicion of those who should 

fear 
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fear to undergo that test of their fidelity to the sect. 
common cause of the Grecian army, that at ^ ^^^' 
Imgth he prevailed. Four of the generals, Menon, ^"*^ ^ ^• 
Protenus, Agias, and Socrates, went with him, 
and twenty lochages, whom we may reckon of 
the rank of colonels, or, at least, of field officers. 
About two hundred inferior officers and soldiers, 
incited by curiosity, followed under pretence of 
marketing. On their arrival at Tissaphernes's 
tent, the generals were immediately admitted ; 
the others waited without. A signal was observed, 
on which the generals were seized, those without 
the tent, who had followed them, were massacred, 
and a body of horse, issuing from the camp, 
extended the slaughter to all belonging to the 
Grecian army, free and slave, thaf could be found 
about the plain. 

What passed in the Persian camp was totally 
unknown in the Grecian, when the violence of 
the horse, clearly seen, excited alarm and asto- 
nishment. An Arcadian, of those who had 
followed the generals, escaping severely wounded, 
first gave intelligence of what had passed about 
the tent of Tissaphernes. All then ran to arms^ 
expecting immediate assault upon the camp. 
Fortunately that was too bold a measure for those 
who directed the Persian operations. A brother 
of Tissaphernes, with Ariaeus, Artaozus, and 
Mithridates, three of the most confidential friends 
of Cyrus, escorted by only about three hundred 
horse, approachi^d, m^ communicated a requisi- 
tion for the remaining generals and lochages to 
come out and receive a message frpm the king, 

p 4 The 
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cnxT. The Lacedaemonian Cheirisophus was accidentally 
absent with a foraging party. The Arcadians,. 
Cleanor of Orchomenus, and Sophaenetus of 
Stymphalus, alone of the generals remained within 
the camp. They obeyed the requisition so far 
as to go out ; and Xenophon, anxious for news 
of his friend Proxenus, accompanied them ; but 
they advanced cautiously, and stopped as soon as 
within hearing. Ariaeus, then addressing them, 
said, ^ that Clearchus, having been convicted of 

* violating the treaty, to which he had sworn, 

* had been justly punished with death: that 
' Proxenus and Menon, who had informed against 
y him, were treated with honor : but that the 

* king required of the Greteks to surrender their 

* arms, which were truly his, since they had be- 

* longed to Cyrus, his subject''.' 
' Cleanor, an honest old soldier, and no politician, 
without at all considering what the pressing in- 
terests of the moment required, uselessly vented 
his just indignation. ' Deceit,' he said, * per- 
*. jury, every crime and every baseness, from 
' Tissaphernes might have been expected, but 
^ from the friends' of Cyrus not.' Ariseus, in 
reply, insisted upon the discovered treachery of 
Clearchus. Xenophon, without command, and 

without 

'' Tqv intUov to^Xou. Spelman, translating this * his subject,' 
has nevertheless said in a note, * literally, his slave.' Verbal 
criticism is not generally the histonan's business, but where 
an important poetical distinction is in question, it may come 
essentially within his duty. The Greek word appropriated 
to signify strictly a slave, was 'At^^amio*. AouXp( was of a 
more extensive signification, and we have no .term exactly 
corresponding. It meant either a subject, or a servant ; and 
al^ a slave is both a siibject and a servant, slaves were included' 
within its more extended meaning. 
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without a character in the army but that of the 
friend of Proxenus, seeing apparently that no 
person in authority was capable of managing the 
conference to any advantage, ventured; in such 
pressing^circumstances, to speak. ' Proxenus and 

* Menon,' he said, * it was observed by Ariaeus, 

* had deserved highly of the Persians. Those 
' generals therefore should be immediately sent 

* back to the Grecian camp, and their advice 
' would decide what the Greeks should do.' The 
Persians appeared at a loss for a reply to . this 
proposition: they consulted long among them- 
selves, and then without giving any , answer, 
withdrew to their own camp. 

It seems to have been long unknown to. the * 
Greeks what was the fate of their generals ; nor 
has Xenophon said how the account was at length 
obtained, which he has given as certain. . But we Anab. i. «. 
have such assurance of persons of their nation 
being employed, in various ways, about the Persian 
court, and in the service of the satraps, that the 
easy possibility of just intelligence reaching them 
is obvious. . According to Xenophon's report, the 
generals were all conducted alive into the king's 
presence, and, except Menon, all soon after be- 
, headed ; which among the Greeks and Persians, 
as with us, was esteemed the most honorable 
mode of execution. Menon was kept in wretched •. i«. 
confinement a full year, and then executed as an 
ordinary malefactor. 

This account of tlie conduct of the Persian 
government, resting on the authority of only one 
Grecian historian, may perhaps, to some, appear 

not 
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CHAP, not to deserve fall credit. But Xenophon is, in 
^ ^ ^ himself, no mean authority. Had . his friend 
Proxenus survived, we might indeed have sus- 
pected him of some partiality. Had Clearchus 
survived, whom evidently he respected highly, we 
might have suspected him of some partiality. But, 
in fact, the more he could fix blame upon those 
who were gone, the more credit would attach to 
the principal survivors, and particularly to him- 
self. In the progress of the narrative he strongly 
evinces his impartiality ; and we find throughout 
such a consbnancy to well-attested facts, and 
well-attested characters, national and individual, 
that, tho possibly an honest Persian writer might 
have given a different color to some circumstances, 
the whole seems to have every claim to credit 
that such a narrative can in itself possess. 

If then we seek the motives for conduct so 
nefarious and so base in the Persian government, 
We may perhaps find them in the principles of 
oriental policy, still in vigor in the same countries ; 
or we may find them in the words attributed by 
Xenophon to the Greek soldiers, in their first 
uneasiness under the delay of their return, while 
they waited for Tissaphemes, after the conclusion 
Anab. 1. Q. of the treaty with them in the king's name : '^ It 

* is reasonable,' they said, * to suppose, that our 
' destruction must be beyond all things the king's 
' wish ; as a circumstance more than all ot;hers 

* likely to deter the Greeks from future ingage- 
' m^ts, like ours, in conspiracy against his 
' throne. It is indeed impossible he can be 
' pleased that we should go to relate in Greece, 

^ how 
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* how dor smaH force overcame his immense sect. 

* armies, at his very gatea, and returned in scorn 
^ of his power.' It would however be likely to 
occur, in the Persian councils, that to attack the 
Greeks and Ariseus united, must be hazardous ; 
but to divide them would probably not be diffi- 
cult. If Ariaeus was to be punished, the Greeks 
must be gained ; but if Ariaeus might be pardoned, 
the Greeks might be destroyed. Possibly the 
interest that Ariaeus possessed, or by intrigue 
found means to acquire, among men in power 
and confidence, more than any true policy, at 
length decided the resolution. But, from the 
moment that Ariaeus obtained his pardon, the 
purpose of the Persian court seems to have been 
to lead the Greeks where the hazardous attempt 
to destroy them might be made with the least 
risky especially to the capital and its immediate 
neighborhood. 


SECTION IV. 

•I I 

Return of th€ Greeks. Electiun of new Generals ; Grecian 
Military Law : Passage of Mount Taurus ; March through 
Armenia : Arrival at Trapezus, 

In the Grecian army, collected from almost all sect. 
the numerous little republics of the nation, the wi^l- 
system of subordination was very incomplete. 
Every general held the independent command 
of the trodps himself had raised ; and no order 
of succession was established; but vacancies, 
through all the ranks^ were to be supplied by 

election. 
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CHAP, election. Eight officers had borne the title of 

« — , general; bat Clearchus only had possessed the 

^^' \l% qualifications. In him alctoe was united extensive 
experience with great talents. Diligent in the 
care of an army, in quarters or in camp, and 
ready in every emergency of the field, he was 
«. %. f. 3. truly a superior man : the rest Xenophon has not 
scrupled to declare unequal to their situation. 

Called then by no positive duty, warranted by 
no acknowleged superiority, and diffident of them- 
selves, the generals remaining in the camp took 
no lead, while dejection and dismay pervaded 
the army. On that evening, says the ^ewitness 
^i-t, %,%.%. historian, few attended the parade '^ few fires 
w^ere lighted, many touched no food, many would 
not even go to their tents, but threw themselves 
on the ground where they happened to be, to 
pass a sleepless night, ruminating on their dis- 
consolate circumstances. Xenophon had, at this 
•- 4- time, no rank in the army : he was, according to 

bis own phrase, neither officer nor soldier. Having 
gone, at the invitation of Proxenus, fi*om Athens 
to Sardis, on his' arrival he found the army on the 
point of marching eastward. He was immediately 

introduced 

^ *%%i }^ r» <HrA« «r*AX«} ovK nxdop. This is evidently a 
I military technical phrase. ' It indicates that, in the ordinary 

practice of the Grecian service, the toldiers were assembled 
Iw) ra o«rXft, at least once a day. What the precise meaning 
of the phrase Iw) ri om>M was, we cannot know. It may have 
heen a simple roll-call at the place where the arms were 
deposited : it may have been an inspection of arms : but it 
seems evidently to have been something like the modem 
parade. 1 he reader disposed to critical inquiry on the sub- 
ject may compare the passage with those quoted in note 11 
of the preceding section. He may also consult Spelman; 
whose version of the passage, however^ and notes upon it, 
I must own I cannot approve* 
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introduced to Cyrus, who, with condescending sEcr, 
civility, joined his Theban friend in pressing . ^^' . 
him to accompany them in the expedition, tlien 
pretended against the Peisidians. When, at 
length . in CUicia, the real object was no longer 
doubted, Xenophoti was one of the many, as 
himself confesses, who wished, but were ashamed, 
to withdraw themselves ; and he proceeded with 
the army, meerly as a volunteer, the friend of 
Proxenus. The duty of a soldier was however 
not new to him ; as, in the lattier years of the 
Peloponnesian war, he was of age for that service 
from which no Athenian was exempted. If he 
had never held command, he had however been 
diligent in study to prepare himself for it, and 
he had made large use of great opportunities for 
observation. 

Under these circumstances, Xenophon partook 
largely in the grief and anxiety excited in the army 
i)y the circumvention of the generals, and by th^ 
manifestation of determined hostility, hostility 
knowing neither measure nor mercy, on the part 
of the Persians. Without duty himself, hisAnab.1.3. 

1. i_ 1 11 c. 1.1.9, 10. 

attention was auve to observe what steps would 
be taken by the remaining generals ; and with 
deep concern he fiaw, that, instead of exertion 
increased, in proportion to the pressure of the 
occasion, their remissness amounted almost to a 
dereliction of command. Attack was universally 
expected with daylight ; and yet no council held, 
no orders given, pi^paration of no kind made. 
From the common interests of the army, his 
consideration then turned to that part of it with 

which 
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CHAP, which he had h^ea more particularly connected, 
^^"^ and which, by the loss of his friend, remained 
wilhout a head. Tho holding no rank, he was, 
hy no rule of Grecian service, excluded from 
Inspiring to any rajuk. Circumstances not iaviW 
only, but pressed him to come forward : his youljb 
alone deterred him. After much consideration 
and reconsideration, strongly impressed wh^ tj)e 
importance of decision, and still doubting, a dream 
et length determined him. Hi3 works indeed 
abound with testimonies to his respect for the 
forboding of dreams, and jEbr the whole of the 
Anabasis, reputcd scieuce of aiigury. Ronsed then, accord- 
ing to his own report, by a dream, early in the 
3n^t he sprang from his bed, and, in pursuance 
of the supposed admomtion from a divine power, 
called together the loqhages of the troops which 
had served under Proxonus. Qn their assembling, 
he observed to them . what remissness pervaded 
the army, without excepting die remaining" ge- 
nerals; what imminent and extreme danger 
threatened; and how urgent the necessity for 
immediately chusing a successor to their own lost 
commander. For himself, he said, hitherto witibout 
a character in the army, in the present emergency 
lie was ready to do his best in any situation^ 
whether i^ command or in obedience, in which 
they might think he would be most useful : but 
with regard to the prospect before them, it de- 
pended upon themselves to make at good or bad j 
and, however just thejo^lancholy, in the nH)menit 
|>ervading the army, be was confident that vigor 
and prucbnce united might bear them liu-ough all 
5 opposing 
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apposing difficulties. He then stated the groonds 
of his confidence, and, at the conclusion of his 
speech, the general wish was expressed, that 
Xenophon would take die command. One lochage 
only Tivowed his dissent; adding his opinion, that 
they ought at once, to throw diemselves on die 
king's mercy, as the only resource affording a 
reasonaUe hope. ' Hie king's mercy !' rejJied 
Xenophon indignantly, ^ you may judge of it from 

* the transactions of yesterday. Your own power 

* to defend yourselves has never yet failed you. 
^ The man who can make so base a proposal, 
' instead of holding command, should not be 
' a&owed even to bear arms : he is fit only to 
^ carry the ba^age ; he is a disgrace to the 
^ Grecian name.' ^He is no Greek,' repKed 
immediately an Arcadian lochage, Agai^as of 
Stymphalus ; ' tho his speech is Boeotian, I have 

* seen his ears bored like a Lydian's.' The spirit 
of the meeting was roused ; the lochage's ears 
were examined ; they were fotmd to be as Agasias 
said, and h^ was immediately dieprived of his 
rank. 

Beside what is more directly indicated, this 
remarkable transaction seems to offer, for the 
attentive observer, some curious information. 
How a Lacedfi^nonian army, or how an army of 
Atii^iian citiaeos was composed, is little marked 
by 'it ; but birth, connections, and educartion, 
appear to have given great advantages in an army 
"composed like that under Cyrus. Among the 
officers who siarved under PfOKenus, evidently 
^one had those advantages in a degroe to inatafe 

them 
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them to aspire to the chief command. Neither 
Xenophon nor any early writer has said it, and 
yet it seems clearly to result from Xenophon's 
account, that his rank, derived from birth and 
connections, at least approached that of his Theban 
friend. It seems very little likely that the su- 
periority of his talents and education alone would 
have procured him that instantaneous elevation^ 
by the common voice of the officers, from a situa- 
tion of no command, to the command of them 
all. But where birth and connections , are evi- 
dently superior, the superiority of talents and 
education are less invidious. Deference, which 
would not be readily paid to either an accidental, 
or a natural, or an artificial superiority alone, will 
be more williiigly conceded to the three united. ' 
The appointment, however, of a head, facili- 
tated the means of united exertion to the officers 
of . that division of the army ; and this was an 
important step toward the restoration of order 
and energy through the whole. An immediate 
meeting of all the generals and lochages was 
desired, and, toward midnight, they assembled, 
ill number about a hundred. Hieronymus of 
Elis, eldest lochage of the troops which had served 
under Proxenus, introduced Xenophon, as general 
elect of those troops ; and as the meeting had 
originated from them, it was Xenophon's part to 
open the business. He began, after some, apology, 
with observing that, in the situation in which they 
stood, leaving the soldiers, without occupation, -to 
ruminate upon what was alarming and disconsolate 
in their circumstances, could not but be in the 

highest 
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highest degree dangerous : the animation neces- sect; 
sary to carry them through the difficulties before ^ 

them, could be supported only, by active employ- 
ment. But the election of successors to the lost 
generials, he proceeded to say, should ingage their 
first attention : till that was done, nothing could 
go forward with due regularity. He declared then 
his opinion, that confidence should be wholly 
refused to the Persians ; and he concluded with 
explaining, in the same strain of incouraging 
eloquence, as before to the officers of Proxenus, 
his ground for hoping, that vigorous exertion, 
united with prudent caution,, would carry them 
happily and gloriously through the dangers at 
present so threatening. When he ended, the 
Lacedaemonian Cheirisophus rising, said, ' He 
^ had befiore known no more of Xenophon than 
' just that he was an Athenian ; but he never- 

* theless intirely approved all the sentiments he 
' had declared, and the propositions he had 

* offered.' This was decisive for the meeting, 
and they proceeded immediately to the election 
of generals. What interest or what views guided 

the choice does not appear. Timasion of Dar- ^«^- ^- 3- 

' C. 1. 8, 3a. 

dajQum, in Troas, was substituted for Clearchus ; 
Philesius and Xanthicles, Achaians, for Menon 
and Socrates ; the body before under Agias 
was committed to the orders of Cleanor; and 
Xenophon was confirmed in the succession to 
Proxenus. 

At daybreak the troops were assembled, and ««.•. 1— 5. 
Cheirisophus, Cleanor, and Xenophon, successively 
addressed them. An accident, in itself even 

VOL. v. Q ridiculous, 
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CHAF. ridicalouS) through the importance attributed to 
it by Gt«cidn superatition^ aiSsisted hot a little to 
ififti^ incbumgement. Xenophon was speaking 
6f that favor from the gods, which a righteoua 
eatrde itititl^ them to hope for agaiiist a perjured 
eiiemy, when somebody sneezed. Immediately 
tlie general voice addre»j^ ejaculations to pro* 
teeting Jupiter/ who^e omen it was supposed to 
be'^ A saerifice to the god was then proposed ; 
a universal shout declared approbation ; and the 
whole army, in one chorus, Aang the peean. 

Thuift was a torn fortunately given, through the 
atmy, from dismay and despondency to hope and 
cheerfulness. Among the arguments which the 
generals then gladly seized to improve the happy 
impression,' one, which the circumstances offered, 
ipoke home to the minds of soldiers, commonly 
little provident of distant good or evil, but in- 
tent upon present wants and near injoyments. 

AxitiKi.3. The means of many to profit from that market 
which, according to treaty, had been hitherto 
provided, were nearly exhausted; and all these 
heard with joy, that their swordft might supply 
the deficiency of their purses ; that, in the rich 
country they were to traverse, they miglit thence- 
fotward take, as from enemies, whatever they 
^ could 

" We ahottld Bcarorij have looked to Greece for the origui 
of the popular practice in England, of exclaiming ' God bless 
you!' when a person sneezes. Popular customs indeed, often 
Very aritient, often very widely Effused, often similar and yet 
of different origin, can seldom, with any certainty, b# traced 
to their origin. Were it worth while however, it fhigfat 
perhaps be not difficult to show a probability, that the 
custom of ^aculating a blessing on persons sneezing, came 
to England from Greece. 
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coiild master. Nevertheless, it being highly ex- »bct. 
pedient to lighten the march as much as possible, > ^J* , 
at the instance of Xenophon they cheerfully sub- i^^"^' ^ 
mitted to burn their waggons and tents. They •• i7-^«- 
heard the same young general with careful atten* 
tion, while he observed, that the enemy had just 
given them a lesson of the utmost importance, in 
showing that he dared not openly attack them, 
till he had deprived them of their generals. Thus 
he had manifested his conviction of the inestimable 
value of the Grecian discipline ; and hence it 
followed^ that it behooved the army to be more 
strictly obedient, as it certainly was the duty of 
the generals to be more watchfully careful than 
at any former time. It was then unanimously 
voted, that any disobedience to lawful commands 
should be instantly punished, and that it should 
be the bounden duty of all present, to support 
the commanding officer upon the spot, in the 
infliction of punishment. This vote, and the want 
of such a vote, concur with all other rafnaining 
testimony, to mark the deficiency of the Greek 
tnilitary penal law ; which, at the same time, wa$ 
very lax and very arbitrary. 

It seems not to have been at all in view to 
appoint a commander-in-chief. Xenophon, evi*- 
dently, felt the ascendency which eloquence, not 
least among his superior talents, gave him in the 
council of officers, or in the council of the army 
at large. As youngest among the generals, and 
still more perphaps, as an Athetiiftn, he could n<* 
aspire to the ostensible command-in-chief; but 
by the lead which was conceded to his ahilitieS 

Q 2 in 
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CHAP, in council, he could in a great degree hold the 

XXIII 

V ^ ' » effectual command. Others, conscious of defi- 
ciency, avoiding to urge their advice, he recom- 
mended, That the order of march should be 
a hollow square, with the baggage, now reduced 
to a small compass, in the center ; that the leading 
division should be committed to Cheirisophus, in 
virtue of his dignity as a Lacedsemonian ; that 
Timasion with himself, the two youngest generals, 
should command the rear, and the older generals 
the flanks. This was approved and ratified. 

Anab. 1.3. Order and energy being thus restored to the 

*^*^''**' army, the M^aggons and tents, with whatever 
baggage could by any means be spared, were 
burnt, conformably to the resolution taken. All 
was then arranged for the march, and the army 
wcLs on the point of moving, when Mithridates, 
approaching with an escort of only thirty horse, 
. desired to speak with the generals. His discouj^se 
began with expressions of apprehension for him* 
self, on account of his known attachment to Cyrus, 
and of friendship for the Greeks, undiminished 
by events ; but the tenor of it soon showed that 
his purpose was to discover how far the Grecian 
generals were firm in any intention of opposition 
to the king, and to persuade them, if possible, 
quietly to surrender themselves. Suspicion being 
thus excited, and his attendants being carefidly 
observed, there was seen among them a known 
confidant of Tissaphernes, upon which the con- 
ference was abruptly ended. 

8.5-^. Time however had been thus so wasted, that 

it was midday before the Grecian army moved, 

and 
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and soon after Mithridates again appeared, at 
the head of about ti^ o hundred horse, and four 
hundred foot, all slingers or bowmen. He ap- 
proached as if his purpose was friendly ; but 
presently a discharge of arrows and stones de- 
monstrated his perfidy. His cavalry carried bows, 
which they discharged equally retreating as stand- 
ing ; and the Cretan bows in the Grecian army 
were found so inferior in length of shot, as to 
be totally inefficacious. A pursuit, attempted by 
Xenophon, with the whole rear division, was 
equally bootless. At the end of three miles tlie 
Greeks reached a village, where they halted for 
the night. This had been their intention ; but 
the annoyance received, in so short a march, from 
so small a force, was such that despondency again 
pervaded the army. 

The attempt to pursue, which had no other An»b. 
effisct than to retard the progress of the army, i;L!'J; 
and prolong the enemy's opportunity, was severely 
blamed by Cheirisophus, and the other older 
generals. Xenophon acknowleged his error ; 
whence however,' he said, ' advantage might be 
derived ; for it marked the measures necessary • 
for the future quiet of the march. Pursuit with 
the heavy-armed, and shots from the Cretan 
bows, had been found equally unavailing. But 
there were Rhodians in the army, many of them, 
he understood, expert slingers, whose slings, 
formed to throw leaden bullets, would carry 
twice as far as the Persian, accommodated for 
stones as large as the hand could grasp. There 
were also horses, some his own, some which had 

Q 3 * belonged 
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CHAP. * belonged to Ciearchus, and many employed in 
* — sr— ' * carrying the baggage. If the fittest among all 

* these were mounted, by men practised in the 

* cavalry service, possibly the enemy might here- 

* after be less secure in flight.' In pursuance of 
this admonition, a body of two hundred sh'ngers 
was formed that evening : and next morning fifty 
horse were equipped, and put under the command 
of Lycius, an Athenian. 

Aiimb.L3. During the night, Nicharchus, an Arcadian 
lochage, deserted, and carried about twenty men 
with him. Allurement, which the conferences 
had afforded opportunity for the Persians to hold 
out, was supposed to have led to this. It was 
in consequence resolved by the generals, to allow 
no more conferences, nor even to admit a message 
from the enemy ; in the persuasion, derived from 
the various acts of treachery experienced, that 
their best security depended upon thus giving war 
its most hideous aspect, and offering themselves 
for its most cruel operation. 

t.4.t.i— 3. Halting then a day, to make the equipment 
of the cavalry and slingers more complete, they 
moved next morning earlier than usual. They 
had already crossed a bottom, where they had 
expected attack, when Mithridates appeared on 
the height behind them, with about a thousand 
hotse, and four thousand slingers and bowmen. 
According to accounts, which Xenophon believed, 
he had promised Tissaphemes that, with this 
force, he would compel them to surrender. Why 
the Persians employed such small portions only 
oi their numbers, in these first assaults upon the 
1 Greeks, 
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Greeks, not directly stated by Xenophon, ixiay 
be gathered from circumstances, on various occa- 
sions related by him. The Grecian charge was 
so dr^ded, that it would probably not have beep 
easy to lead their greatest multitudes near enough 
tp the phalanx, even to discharge missile weapons 
with effect, unless the, means of hasty retreat 
were obvious ; which numbers would themselves 
impede. The purpose therefore being, by desul« 
tory annoyance, without the risk of a battle, to 
bring the Greeks to surrender, trial had beep first 
made with a very small force; and the succeit 
had probably been beyond expectation. The in- 
feriority of the Greek missile weapons, the inability 
of the heavy-armed for rapid pursuit, and the 
power of a very small Persian force to give 
great annoyance, had been so experienced, th^t 
Mithridates, while he calculated his present num- 
bers to be the best proportion for his purpose^ 
might perhaps not unreasonably have suppose^ 
them equal to it He had passed the bottom iu 
pursuit of the Greeks, and was already within 
Persian bow-shot, when the newly*formed Grecian 
cavalry advanced against him. Contemptible as 
their numbers alone might have appeared, they 
were rendered formidable by the body of the 
targeteers following them running, and the whole 
heavy-armed phalanx mo^ng steddily in support 
of these. ITie Persians took to inconsiderate 
flight ; much slau^ter was made of ihdr in- 
fentry ; • and, what the Greeks seem to have 
esteemed a more important etrcumstance, eighteen 
horse, unable to disengage themsdves from the 

6 4 bottoim 
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CHAP, bottom, were made prisoners. The march was 

WITT 

v__^«-L» then prosecuted without further disturbance during 
^4.*'». 4.^' that day, and the army took its quarters for ths 
night in a large deserted town, which Xenophon 
calls Larissa, surrounded by a brick wall, twenty* 
five feet tbick and a hundred high, raised on a 
basement of stone '^. 
t. 6. Next day, by a march of above twenty miles, 

the army reached another deserted town, sur- 
rounded by a still more extraordinary fortification. 
The wall, fifty feet thick, was a hundred and 
fifty high ; of which the lower third was, at least, 
faced with squared stone ; the rest was completed 
with brick. The circuit was above twenty miles ; 

the 

*• The name of a town in Media, written exactly like the 
name of the principal city in Thessaly, a name famiUar in 
Greece, has excited surprize and inquiry. Ihe conjecture 
of Bochart, approved by Le Clerc, Hutchinson and Spelman, 
is at least ingenious, and may be true. The name Lanssa, 
tho Greek in form, seems clearly not of Grecian origin. 
Strabo and Stephanus mention several towns, in different 
countries, which by the Greeks were called Larissa, but 
they take no notice of Larissa in Media. Bochart supposes 
that the town to which Xenophon has here attributed that 
name, was the town spoken of by Moses, in Genesis 
(c. 10. V. 12.) where he says, A$her built Resen, between 
Nineveh and Calah ; the same is a great city. The situation, 
he observes, as well as' the size, agrees, and the change in 
the name was obvious for men catching Assyrian sounds with 
Grecian ears ; for if the Greeks asked, Of what town those 
were the ruins? an Assyrian would answer Le Resen, of 
Resen. Many of the Greek names about the Archipelago, 
have, in late ages, we know, been corrupted by a mistake 
exactly analogous. 

Close to Larissa Xenophon describes a pyramid, very 
inferior in size to those remaining in Egypt, and differing 
much in proportions, being about one hundred feet square at 
the base, and two hundred high. The comparatively very 
small, but still really large and costly structure, the tomb 
of Caius Sextius, at Rome, approaches,^ in its proportions, to 
tjbe character of the Median pyramid. 
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the name Mespila. Both these Median towns sect. 
had been depopulated, since the transfer of the ^ ^^' 
empire to the Persians'^. 

On the day following, appearances seemed to Anab. i. 3. 
announce that, as the attempts with a small body, ^* ^' *' ^' 
to bring the Greeks to surrender, had failed, it 
M^as resolved to exert against them .the united 
strength of the formidable numbers, which the 
Persian power could so readily command. A very 
large army came in sight, consisting of the troops 
of Ariaeus, of Orontas, and of the king's natural 
brother, with a detachment of the king's own 
army under Tissap'hernes, and the whole of the 
satrap's large escort of cavalry. They followed 
the march, and pressing at the same time on the 
rear and both flanks of the army, they plied missile 
weapons. But the Greeks had the satisfaction 
to find, that they dared not charge with hand- 
arms*'; that the Rhodian slings carried farther 
than most of the Persian bows: and that the 

Greek 

" The history of these countries is so uncertainly known, 
that the attempt were equally vain to reconcile Xenophon's 
account of Larissa and Mespila with that which he gives, in 
the Cyropaedeia, of the peaceful succession of Cyrus to the 
Median kingdom, in right of his mother, or to draw from it 
any proof in favor of Herodotus, who says that he acquired 
'Media by conquest. 1 will however just observe, that it 
may have been of importance to the Median monarchs to 
support, at a great expence, these towns, tor ti tied, with such 
astonishing labor, on the border of the desert against Assyria, 
while Assyria was the most formidable neighbor to Media: 
and, when all was brought under one empire by Cyrus, the 
discontinuance meerly of the former attention, may have 
gone far to produce their fall. 

*• This is the able general Lloyd's term for what, as he 
observes, the French, whose quaint phrases have m such 
abundance been aukwardly, ignorantly, and affectedly obtruded 
upon our military vocabulary, call armes blanches. 
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CHAP. Greek bowmen; by using the Scythian mann^ 
of drawing (which Xenophon has. not explained) 
could give superior efficacy to their shots. Nor 
bad this been experienced long, when Tissaphemes 
withdrew hastily to a safe distance, and his ex- 
ample was as a command to the whole army. 
The Persians, during the rest of the day, followed, 
without at all pressing the Greeks, and when 
these halted near some villages to incaipp, they 
letired. 
». 8—10. The circumstances of thisf day seem to furnish 
the reason why the Persian generals chose, an4 
judiciously chose, to send, at first, so small a 
portion of their numbers to harass the Grecian 
march. The Persian discipline was so deficient, 
that increaae of numbers did not give proportional 
increase of force, The thickened shower of 
missile weapons still fdl with little effect among 
the loose order of the Greek light-armed ; while 
ti^ese turned upon the Persians their own num-* 
berless arrows ; and, in their crowded multitude, 
almost destitute of defensive armour, scarcely a 
^hot failed of effect. 

Fortunately for the Greeks, the Persians had 
50 expected, by force or terror, to stop their 
march, that scarcely any measures were taken 
for, what would most effectually have stopped 
them, the removal of necessaries. In villages 
through which they had already passed, prepared 
guts, l^t for slings, had been found, and lead &r 
bullets; and, in those where they now arrived, 
an abundant supply of corn. Halting there a 
day, they marched ag^m on the morrow ; when 

Tfceapherqea 
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Tissaphernes again fpUowed, watching opportunity 
of advantage, and endevoring to harass ; but 
from so safe a distance, that littlQ disturbance 
was given. 

The remissness of the Persians afibrded oppor- Ai»b. 
tunity for the Greek generals to see, without in ^.tiLtli. 
^ny considerable degi'ee feeling, the defects of 
their own order of march. They had found it 
subject to dangerous hurry and derangeiQ^ent» 
when, in presence of the enemy, bridges, or any 
narrows were to be passed ; an inconvenience, 
which Xenophon's account shows to have arisen, 
in a great degree, from the deficiency of the 
Greek tactics of the age. The generals howevw 
took the best measure, perhaps that their cicum- 
Btances would admit, for obviating ill consequences, 
by appointing a picket of six hundred men, formed 
in six divisions, whpse office, on such occasions, 
was to protect the rear, and at other times t9 b^ 
ready for any emergency ''• 

^ Th^ passage of Xenopbon, here thus f^bbreviated. ha^ 
pDzzled translators, and exercised the ingenuity of critics, 
Uterary and military. No interpretation of it that has fallen 
in my way, is at all satisfactory; but a correction of the 
text, proposed by Spelman, would remove the principal difH- 
culty, with no more violence upon our present copies than 
the transposition of two words, ?i9x^vf and w^/Aot**?, putting 
each in the other's place. This correction has all probability 
in its favor, and, without it, no ingenuity of the critics, in 
my opinion, has relieved, or can reheve, th? sentence from 
gross absurdity. 

In the passage altogether, which is interesting for the 
aulitary reader, Xenophon has described, in concise and 
general terms, adapted to those to whom the tactics of the 
age were familiar, a series of complex evolutionn; the re- 
duction of the hollow square (composed of about ten thousand 
men, incumbered with their baggage in the center) to a 
column of various front, accommodated to the accidental 

circumstances 
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CHAP. 1° ^^^ ^^^^ ^^y's march, the -fifth march, and 

jcxiiL^ the seventh day after their separation from the 

Anab. 1. 3. Persians, the Greeks were cheered with the sight 

C. 4. f. 15. ' O 

of mountain-tops, rising above the horizon of that 
hitherto apparently endless plain, over which they 
had been urging their wearisome w^ay, under con- 
tinual threats of attack from a pursuing cavalry, 

more 

circumstances of the narrow to be passed; the reforraation 
of the column into a hollow ^uare ; and the movements of 
a detached body, appointed to protect the general move- 
ments. We learn from many passages of Thucydides and 
Xenophon, that the extension and reduction of the front 
of a body of heavy-armed infantry, formed in the usual way, 
in line or in phalanx, was frequently practised ; and, tho we 
have no precise information how it was performed, yet its 
being often done, without inconvenience, in the face of an 
enemy, sufficiently proves that the method was Orderly and 
good. But it should seem that this method was not readily 
applicable to the hollow square. Xenophon's account most 
clearly shows that, when circumstances of the ground required . 
the reduction of the front of the square, a regular method, 
at least such as the army in which he commanded, could 
immediately practise, was wanting. When the circumstances 
of the ground would no longer allow the leading face of the 
square to hold its front intire, the center led ; and the wings, 
falhng back irregularly, according as they felt the pressure 
of the impediment, followed as they could, till the narrow 
was passed, and then ran up again, still irregularly, as 
opportunity offered, to form in line with the centier. For 
the flank faces the business was easy ; they had only to in- 
chne inward, as they approached tiie narrow, so as to be 
either before or behind the baggage. The rear did exactly 
as the leading face ; at least as far as the pursuing enemy 
would permit ; but the evofution gave a pursuing enemy great 
opportunities. For the security of the Grecian heavy-armed, 
against either missile or hand weapons, depended much upon 
the * array' (according to Milton's phrase) ' of serried shields/ 
which, in the course of such evolutions, would be long dis- 
ordered, and the shield, for the time, almost a useless 
incumbrance. 

With this previous explanation, and if Spelman's correc- 
tion may be allowed, I am not without hope that the following 
• translation of the passage in question may be found inteUi- ^ 
gible and just. 

* The 
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mora numerous than their whole army. Ere long, 
hills appeared, so far projected from the mountain 
bases, that the army soon entered the winding of 
their vallies. But the Persian generals, aware 
that the opportunity for effective operation with 
their cavalry was gone, knew also the advantage 
to be derived from the highlands they were ap- 
proaching. A large detachment of their foot- 
archers, men of the lowest rank, were sent fon/^ard 

to 

* The Greeks were now aware that the square is an 
inconvenient order of march, when an enemy follows. For 
when circumstances of the ground, or a bridge to be passed, 
con]j)el to narrow the front, the wings, of necessity, bending 
the heavy-armed are driven out of regular order ; they 
march inconveniently; and being at the same time crowded, 
and their ranks and files disordered, they are incapable of 
efficacious action against an enemy. When the denle then 
is passed, and the wings open again to wheel into line, 
there is necessarily an interval in the center, which is a 
discouraging circumstance to the soldier when the enemy 
follows; so that whenever a bridge or "other narrow is to 
be passed, all are eager to be foremost, and hence increase 
of opportunity for the enemy. To remedy these incon- 
veniencies, the generals formed a picket of six lochi, each 
of a hundred men, with proper officers. Whenever then 
occasion required that the wing should fall back, the picket 
had its post in the rear, to protect them during the move- 
ment;' (occupying the hollow between them wliile any 
remained) ' or,' (if the narrowness of the pass compelled the 
wings to close) * keeping clear beyond them to the rear. 

* When, as the ground then would allow, the wings wheeled 

* up into line, the picket again filled the opening. If it was 

* small, the picket was formed in column of enomoties ; if 

* larger, in column of pentecostyes ; if larger still, in column 

* of lochi, so as always to fill the interval. Thus there 

* was no longer the former confusion in passing defiles or 

* bridges ; the lochages' (not as Spelman has translated, of 
these several companies, but of the whole army) * leading 
' theif divisions in orderly succession; and if a body of 

* heavy-armed was wanted to act anywhere upon any occa- 
' sion,^ this I think to be clearly the meaning of %t mw ^ht 
T» rtji (paK»YY0Sy which Leunclavius has totally perverted by 
his translation, si phalange opus essetj * these were ready.' 
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CHAP, to occupy the heights commanding iha way; a 
^ — ^.— ^ guard of soldiers of superior degree attending^ 
1. 3. c 4. whose office was to inforce their exertion. Driven 
'^ by stripes and the fear of death from the impe« 
rious band behind them, the Persian archers 
pressed in such numbers, so close upon the 
Rhodian stingers and other Greek light-armed, aft 
to compel them to retire within the square, and 
Ihen they exceedingly galled the whole army. The 
deficiency however of spirit, discipline, and 
military science of the Persians, afforded oppor- 
tunity to the Grecian generals soon to put an end 
tfo this annoyance. Tho so inferior in force, they 
might always dare to detach. They sent there- 
fore a body of targeteers to a height commanding 
that occupied by the enemy, ai^ the very sight 
sufficed : archers, and those appointed to inforce 
their exertion, fled together. The march was then 
continued uninterrupted to a village, where for- 
tunately was found a supply of wheatmeal and 
wine, with large store of barley, collected for the 
stables of the governor of the province. For tiie 
sake of the wounded, they halted here three days ; 
and^ on this occasion first, we find mention of 
burgeons in the Grecian army : eight were, ac- 
cording to Xenophon's phrase, now appointed. 
It is indeed perhaps the first mention of army- 
surgeons, by any extant Grecian writer since 
Homer; who has attributed very high value to 
flie services, and very high honors to the persons, 
of the sond of iEsculapius, in the early age of the 
Tjrq^an war. 

A more 
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A more level t^ountry succeeded the first hills ; 
fend here the enemy renewed their desultory as- 
saults, so as exceedingly to distress the Greeks, 
incumbered with their numerous wounded ; inso- 
much that, after a short march, they halted at the 
first village. Incouraged thus, the Persian gene- 
rals, who had never yet ventured to attack the 
Greeks in any station, resolved to attempt it here. 
Opportunity, indeed, must soon be seized, or the 
Greeks would be among mountains, where, tho 
not likely to find their own safety, they would be 
beyond the pursuit of that cavalry, without which 
the satraps and generals would not follow them. 
The credit therefore, which these had promised 
themselves, from carrying all the Grecian genemls 
into the king's presence, would have been lost; 
and as so much seems to have been completely 
expected from them, censure and deprivation of 
command might follow ; seldom, under a despotic 
government, unattended with deprivation of life, 
and ruin to the whole family. But they found 
(it is the observation of Xenophon) a wide differ* 
ence between annoying a line of march, and 
assaulting a station. They advanc^ed indeed no 
nearer than to attack with missile weapons. In 
such a feeble mode of attack, their numbers, little 
irfvailing to' themselves, gave greater opportunity 
to the enemy, and they were repulsed with such 
loss that the attempt was not repeated. 

Nevertheless it behooved the Greek generals 
to take every measure for obviating, or evading, 
such annoyance to their march, as that which 
they had last suffered. They had now learnt that 

the 
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CHAP, the enemy were vehemently fearful of nightly 
^-.^..-J assault ; for which (it is again Xenophon's remark) 
a Persian army indeed was very ill accommodated. 
Ai»b. 1. 6. For its principal force consisted in cavalry, whose 
horses were always tied at night, and commonly 
shackled '' ; so that, on any call to arms, the sol- 
dier had to .take off the shackles, to loosen the 
halter, to saddle*"* and bridle the horse, and to 
put on his own corslet : things not all done with 
ready certainty, in darkness and under alarm. It 
was therefore the practice of the Persian generals, 
in pursuing the Greeks, always to withdraw early 
in the afternoon, and to incamp not less than seven 
*. aa, %z* or eight miles from them. The Greek generals 
therefore waited for the afternoon, befofe they 
would move ; and, marching when they had 
assured themselves that the Persians were de- 
cidedly withdrawn for the night, they put such a 
distance between the armies that, during the next 
two days, they saw no enemy. 

The Persian generals, tho totally indisposed 
to daring measures, nevertheless retained their 

anxiety 

*• The general want of tenacity in the soil, over the vast 
plains of Asia, refusing efficacy to the European method of 
\ Picketing, seems to have occasioned the conmion practice of 
Shackling. ' 

^ 'Evi^Jifcci. It has heen generally supposed that a cloth 
or rug was all that the Greeks and Romans used, to relieve 
the seat on a horse's back. Whether an3rthing like that heavy, 
aukward implement, the modern oriental saddle, was in use 
among the antient Persians, must be now so difficult to 
determine, that, in the abundance of opportunity for noticing 
inaccuracies in D'Ablancourt's translation of die Anabasis, 
Spelman's censure on his use of the word saddle, in this 
passage, might well have been spared; especially as the 
word housings which he has given instead, seems far from 
unobjectionable. 
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anxiety to strike some blow, which might do them sect. 
credit, before opportunity should be completely ^^ — r— 
lost. Availing themselves of their knowlege of the Anab. 
country, they sent forward a considerable force ; 1.^34—30. 
and, on the third day after the evening march, the 
Greeks were alarmed with the sight of a body of 
the enemy, on a height commanding the way they 
must pass, the army imder Tissaphemes and Ariaeus 
at the sam6 time pressing on their rear. Quick de- 
cision was necessary. A body of targeteers, with 
three hundred chosen heavy-armed, under Xeno- 
phon, pushed for a summit commanding that oc- 
cupied by the enemy. The Persian generals at the 
same time sent forward a detachment for the same 
purpose. Using the utmost exertion, the Greeks 
arrived first. The Persians on the lower height 
then immediately fled.' Tissaphemes, finding his 1. 3- c 5. 
purpose thus baffled, presently changed the *' 
direction of his march; and the Greeks descended, 
unmolested, into a vale, washed by the Tigris, rich 
in pasture, and abounding with villages. 

. Hitherto the Persian generals had avoided all 
waste of the country, through which the Greeks 
directed their march. Here first, villages were 
seen in flames. The Persian cavalry, by a cir- •• 9—4. 
cuitous road, entered the vale about the same time 
with the Greeks, cut off* some of them, straggling 
after plunder, and set fire to the dwellings of the 
peaceful inhabitants. The Greeks however viii- : 
dicated to themselves the possession of the villages 
at which they arrived first, with all their contents. 
Various valuable supplies were found in them, 
and much cattle in the adjoining fields ; and the 
VOL. V. R generals 
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CHAP. genes^alS' took occasion to iacourage the troops 
^ — 4 — ' with observing, that now the Persians eviden^y 
acknowleg^ their superiority, for they made war 
as if the country was no longer their own. 
Anab. Nevertheless new and (Nressing difficulties oc- 

1. 4— 1«'. curred. Hitherto the march had been prosecuted 
along the g^eat road, the (Nrincipal communication 
from Babylon to tl)ue northern provinces^ and never 
fax from the course of the Tigris, A new face 
of country now presented itself; they were arrived 
at the foot of that vast ridge, which, under various 
names, stretches from the iCgean sea to the 
Caspian. The great northern road insinuated 
itself among the mountains. But tw:o otlier great 
roads offered : one leading eastward to Ecbatana 
and St)sa, the ordinary spring and summer resi- 
dences of the ^eat king; one westward, acix>ss' 
the river, directly to Lydia and Ionia; being 
apparently that by which Aria^us had proposed to 
march, had he not succeeded in his negotiation 
for peace and pardon. This was the desirable 
road for the Greeks. But. the river was so deep^ 
that the Icmgest spear, it was found, would not 
reach the bottom; and could boats have been 
collected, or raife formed, a large body of cavaliy 
seen on the farther bank, while the army under 
Tissaphemes watched their rear, would have made 
the passage next to impracticable. Mountain- 
precipi(:es overhanging the eastern bank, denied 
even the attempt to seek a passage higher up. 
Under these cirqumstances, in a country of which 
,-*^" the most slendc^r report had never yet readied < 
v^^ Greece, the generis had recsourae to. their 

7 prisoneis. 
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prisoners. They were informed by these, that the 
mountains before them were hdd by the Car- 
doos *' ; a most fierce and warlike people ; who, 
tho surromided by the dominions, had never owned 
the sovereinty of the great king : that an army of 
a hundred and twenty thousand men had once 
been sent to reduce them, and the current report 
was, that not one of the number had ever re- 
turned: that neverthdess they sometimes were, 
by compact, upon good terms with the neighboring 
satmps, who did not disdain to enter into treaty 
with them, and then communication was open 
between their country and the Persian provinces : 
that beyond their mountains lay Armenia, an 
extensive and very plentiful countiy, whence 
communication was ready to all quarters* 

After every inquiry in their power, having 
weired all circumstances, the Greek generals 
resolved to pursue the way into .Armenia. The 
usual animosity of the Cardoos against the 

Persians, 

** Kmfi9tfXM» From this people the modern Curdles 
peem to have derived their blood, their name, and their 
character; for which Volney and other travellers may be 
consulted. The last syllable of the name has af^arently 
b^ added by the Gre^, as necessary for the inflexions of 
their language. The x ^ ^^ intended to represent am 
orient^ guttural, dilien to all English enunciation, and per* 
hafys, like the French final n, rather a modification- of the 
preceding vowel than a clearly distinct consonant Thus » 
south Welshman, in pronouncing the British word W^ 
begins with a guttural sound, most nearly represented in 
£ii^liah orthography by the letter g, whence the word i$ 
written Gxcyn; and a Spaniard, at least a Castilian, ende> 
voring to speak the English words WMe^ What, Wkm^ 
pttmQiuiceB neariy Gwt^e, Gtntf , €h»en ; whidi seemift to have 
been also nearly the prommciation of Uie old iKf^Amii Sc<>ti, 
wbo^ofieiiJWiote ;M for thii Engliih «A. 
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CHAP. Persians, it was hoped would dispose them, to - 
friendship with the enemies of the Persians. At 
leasty annoyance from the Persian cavalry would 
be obviated ; and it was indeed little likely that 
Tissaphem^s would, with any part of his army, 
venture to pursue among the mountains. In 
the latter speculation they were not deceived. 
Tissaphemes. immediately turned his march ;^ 
probably thinkii^g that, next to having the heads 
of the Grecian generals to lay before the king, 
the cjsrtainty of their beihg ingage4 among the 
Cardoo highlands, was of all things most desirable 
for him : for, with little risk of contradiction, he 
might now make any report of his own prowess 
against them. Truth indeed, as the modem history 
of the East abundantly evinces, so hardly finds 
its way to a despotic throne, that the base cir- 
cumvention of the Grecian generals may very 
possibly have been totally disguised, and those 
unfortunate men may have been presented to 
Artaxerxes as prisoners of war, honorably made, 
proofs of the meritorious exertion of his victorious 
forces **. 

Much however as the Greeks had already given 
up of those conveniencies, for the long march to 
the 'Ionian shore, which they might have pre- 
served, had the way been friendly, it became 
necessary now still farther to lighten their bag- 

ABab.L4* S^S^' Slaves, a species of plunder unknown to 
modem European armies, were much coveted by 

the 

"Such a deception is perhaps more than untravelled 
Englishmen will readily conceive possible^ much as many of 
them are disposed to revile every administration of. their own. 
country ; but in the East it would appear familiar. 
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the Grecian soldier. They required no cattle, sect. 
like other plunder, to transport them ; oh the 
contrary, they served, as cattle, to transport other 
plunder. Since their breach with the Persians, 
the Greeks had collectied numerous slaves, male 
and female. For the march over the mountains 
it was held requisite to abandon a large proportion 
of them. Accordingly the males were mostly 
dismissed, but discipline was not powerful enough 
to make the soldiers part with their women. 

Advancing then' aittdng the mountains, they 
had the mortification to find every endevor vain, 
for bringing the 'fierce Oardoos to any accommo^ 
dation. Obliged to fight their way, they incoun- 
tered, with little remission, during seven days, 
far greater difficulties and dangers than had been 
experienced in the plains, from tKc coun\less 
cavalry of the ' great king. Meanwhile, from the 
chill of autumnal rains, frequent and heavy among 
the highlands, they suffered the niore, as it so 

• • • 

quickly followed the heats of an Assyrian summer. 
The road, always through narrow^ defiles, often 
steep, was often commanded by precipices ; 
whence, with ho other weapons than rolling 
fragments of rock, a few men might stop an 
army. But the Cardoos had other weapons. They 
gave extraordinary efficacy to their bowshots, by 
& method of drawing, assisted by the foot, by 
which they discharged arrows three -fefet lorig^ 
with sufch force as to p^ierc^e shieWfe ktid corsletd. 
The Cretan bowmen lestrh^, fromf their enemies^ 
to- iittprove^heir ' own prstirtide, so ak tcx be highly 
iLseful in this:passa^6; but the ^Cardoo aiMws 

R 3 were 
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CHAP, weie SO above proportion for their haw$, that 
J^i^^ tbey could u/sie them only as darts. Nevertheless 
science and discipline, with s^)erk>r defensive 
annour, inabled the Greeks everywhere tQ over- 
bear opposition ; and wha;i Ihey .could rea^rh ^ 
Aihkb. L 4. towns, which were numerous, and all unfortified, 
1. 1. 1. 14* ^^ found good houses aad abundant provisions ; 
for the Cardoos, in a r^de style, Mved wel) among 
their mountains* 

Compelled thus to fig^ their way, and to lake 
by viol^ice what tfa^ wanted, when at leipgth 
they had completed th^ laborious and dangerous 
passage of the mountains, and , the Armenian 
plain came in view, increased difficulty occurred. 
A deep and rapid river, wc^hing the foo|; of the 
^3* mountains, crossed the road. On the farther 
bank, a Persia army appeared, prepared to 
dispute the passage. It was commanded by the 
satrap Orontas, who, by another road, had reached 
his satrapy before tfaemi The Cardpos, with 
shaipepied animosity, having followed theik march, 
weve g^ered on the heists behind, p^eady, at 
the favorable moment, to fiedl upon their pean 

While the Greek genemls were at the greatest 
loss to chuse among the difficulties before diem, 
a more &vorabIe ford than that lying in the direct 
course of- tlie great road, was, by meer accident, 
discovered at no great distance, unguarded. With* 
out hesitation Ik^ proceeded to profit firom it, 
and the first division oi the army had no sooiiar 
passed, than the Temaw h^g^ to fly» Itap*- 
pdars probable, tfaiat the. satraps had promised 
tfaMBSfidvM and tfaeir tM>op%«i wsyr vi^tQiy ,: ovor 

the*' 
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tbe small raatains of* liie Grecian army which sect. 
mi^t escape^ if indeed any should escape, the ' — v— ' 
dardoo arms. The si^t of tfaeur numbers, not 
sensibly diminished, and the observation that the 
fierce higUandelrs feared to attack tiiiem, even 
with missile iveapoiis, till more than half then* 
force had crossed the river, seem to have occa- 
fliotied. the panic which urged the whcie Persian 
army to fly; so profusdy, that the very small 
body of the Grecian cavalry pursuing, supported 
only by the targeteers, took a considereble part 
of the baggage; The rear division of the Greeks, 
which the Cardoos, watchix^ the favorable mo- 
ment, at length attacked, was commanded by 
Xenophon ; who, in relating his precautions to 
evade, and his efibrts to check their assaults, 
confesses that their activity, boldness, and skill, 
were highly distressing ; and, tiio the loss altogether 
was not great, they did more execution than all 
the satrap's army. 

The hazardous passage of the mountains and 
the river being thus fortunatdy effected; one 
enemy, very formidable among the highlands, but 
wanting discipline for action in a plain, being Feft 
behind, and the other which in the plain should 
have been formid&ble, flying beifore them, the Anab. L4. 
Greeks prosecuted their march sixteen or eighteen ** *' '* * 
miles uninterrupted, over a fine champain country, 
of gentle rise and fiall, appearing singularly to 
invite habitation and cultivation, yet without a 
dwelling to be seen ; all was waste through the 
inability or neglect of the Persian government to 
protect its subjects against the inroads. of the *. 

R 4 Cardoos. 
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CHAP. Cardoo9^ In the evening* they reached a largt, 
village^ where, to their great advantage, fartll^r 
proof of Persian supinenese occurred. The satrap 
having a palace there, the place was less likely to 
be forgotten or neglected, and yet, as if purposely 
kft for their present refreshment and future supply, 
they found provisions abounding. 

Five days then they proceeded, expecting 
always opposition, but meeting none: On the 
sixth, arriving at the river Teleboas, which divides 
Eastan from Western Armenia, they saw the 
farther bank occupied by an army commanded 
by Teribazus, governor of the latter, who seemed 
prepared to dispute - their entrance into his 
country. Soon however it became evident, that 
the hope of success in open contest with the 
Grecian heavy-armed, which had been abandoned 
in the center of the' empire, under the monarch s 
eye, was not resumed in that distant province. A 
message of peace soon arrived from Teribazus, 
with a proposal that, if they would abstain from 
useless devastation within his government, not only 
their passage should be unmolested, but they 
should be allowed to take necessary provisions* 
Such a proposal was accepted gladly, and a treaty, 
of which it was the basis, was quickly concluded. 

Anab. 1. 4. The march of the next three days was then as 
through a ^endly country ; tho Teribazus fol- 
lowed with his army, at no great distance, watch- 
ing their motions. But, in a small variation of 
latitude, mounting gradually from the burning 
flats of Mesopotamia, little raised above the Indian 
ocean's tide, to the lofty plains, near 'which the 

Tigris 
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Tigris and Euphrates have their sources, th^ sect. 
experienced a violent change of climate ; a change ^ 
apparently unforeseen when, on the southern side 
of the mountains^, they burned their tents. While ^™^;/^*' 
they slept, unsheltered, on the ground, so heavy a 
snow ^11 as to bury men and cattle. Wood 
fortunately abounded, with which they nmde large 
fires. . Olive oil,. which in Greece was commonly 
tised to relieve the inconveniencies, equally of 
excessive cold . and excessive heat, the severe 
,winters of Armeua denied; but oils of bitter 
almonds, sesame, and turpentine, supplied the 
deficiency ; or, if these failed, the abundance of 
lard was a resource, which the Greeks did not ibid, 
spurn at, for copious unction of- their whole bodies. 
In other points they were plentifully supplied; 
the Armenian villages abounding, not only with 
necessaries, but luxuries ; not only with corn and 
meat, but variety of pulse, dried fruits, and wines 
old and flavored. . 

All circumstances considered, their condition 
seemed now even fortunate; when the necessity 
of dispensing with the regularity of a camp, for 
the sake of shelter among unfortified villages, 
produced ati untoward change. The authority of 
the generals, scarcely sufficing always to inforce 
due order in the assembled army, could not in- 
force regular conduct in scattered quarters ; and, 
against the faith of the treaty, some houses were, 
in meer wantonness, set on fire, at the time of 
marching in the morning, by tho^e who had . 
profited from their shelter during the night. "Iliis 
was probably among the circinnstanees whicb 

stimulated 
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CHAP, stimulated Teribazus, instead of longer followk^ 
the Greeks, to advance before them, and occupy 
the heights commanding a defile which they must 
pass. A prisoner fortunately gave infoimation of 
this circumstance, and a disposition was made for 
driving the Persians from the commanding ground* 
The Persians however fled, before assault reached 
them, leaving their otmp, with the .pavilion of 
Teribazus, and ail its furniture, the silver-footed 
bed, the table plate, and many of the bousdidd 
slaves, the easy prey of the victot^. The regard 
for truth which X*enophoh generally evinces^ the 
candor with which he often declares the crimes of 
his fi^owcountrymen, even liiose in which, as we 
sluiU find, he was compdled to take a leading part, 
jusdy intitle him to our general credit : yet it 
must be confessed tiiat his narmitive rather istam^ 
mers here; and if Teribazus was perfidious, as 
Xenophon affirms, he certainly took his measures 
very ill. 

Thus easily as they disposed of the Persian 
ibrcei that would have opposed them, the Greeks 
now found new and most formidable difficulties 
to incounter. In Eastern Armenia, according to 
the infonnation which Xenophon obtained, they 
had crossed the Tigris near its source. They 
now approached the bead of the Euphrates ; and 
while winter still advanced, and they still gra- 
dually ascended to a hi^er level of ground, a very 
disadvantageous change of country occurred. For 

C.5.S. 1-4. thr^ days mar<:h edt was desert ; the snow,. genet- 
rally six feet deep, had bbtted out all roaids : the 
northwind, dways extn^tnely sfaaip, often blew 

violently. 
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vidently* GuideB were procured from the vfflbges 
witiiout diffieolly; bat provisions faiied, and 
wood became scarce. The Greeks, unpractised 
in such dimates, seem not to have obtained in- 
foAiation from the natives how to manage their 
fires, or to profit from the sheltar which snow 
itsdf may afibrd. In traversing the snowy deserts 
of America, the first business, where it is proposed 
to halt for the night, is to clear a space for each 
fire, sufficient to contain the party that is to sleep 
around it. The snow then dissolves litde, and 
the party rest on the ground, warmed by the fire, 
and sheltered from all wind. But the Greeks Anab. 1.4. 
discovered the depth of the snow only by its ^•^•*^' 
mating, where they made their fires on it ; and 
on the snow itself they laid thenlsdves to rest, 
exposed to the bitter blast Marching, and thus 
halting, th^ suffered i^early alike. Some lost g. 9, 10. 
their toes, some tibdr eyes ; many slaves, and even 
some of the soldiers, died of cold and hungen 
The baggage^attle of course suffered, and many 
perished. 

In this extraordinary country, in the latitude of 
the finest climates, the rigor of an arctic winter 
drove the inhabitants to the resources, which are 
familiar in Siberia and Tartary. They formed 8.10—23, 
their houses under-ground, where men and cattie 
herded together. Nevertheless the produce of 
the sqil was not niggardly. . The army, arriving at 
length at some villages, found provisions abound- 
ing;, meat of various* kinds, fowls, and wheaten 
luiead Wine, from the grape, either the climate, 
or Ifae Want of modern ddU, denied; but the 

• ' people 
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CHAP, people consoled th^nselves with Seer: ivhich 
'- — V— ^ Xenopbon commeDds, under the name of barley- 
wine ; and altogether the change of condition wa» 
found so advantageous, that he speaks of this as 
a land of luxury. Fortunately for the Greeks, 
the inhabitants, secluded from communication, 
Anab. 1. 4. believed their confident assertion, that they were 
the- kings- troops, and treated them with the 
utmost kindness and respect. Here therefore they 
rested eight days, to prepare for new fatigue. 

During this halt, Xenopbon resided in the 
house of the chief officer or magistrate of one of 
the villages, with whose behaviour he was much 
satisfied. When the army moved again, this man 
was taken as a guide, and his son as a hostage 
for his fidelity. The march then being prosecuted 
three days, and no habitation seen, while men 
and cattle suffered much, Cheirisophus, impatient, 
imputed to the guide the purpose of avoiding the 
villages; and refusing credit to his assertion, that 
the country necessarily to be traversed was un- 
inhabited, in anger struck him. The man so felt 
the indignity, that, tho his son remained in the 
hands of the Greeks, he left them the following 
night, and was seen no more. Xenopbon expresses 
himself much hurt by this Spartan brutality and 
its consequence* He adds however that it was the 
only occasion, during the whole march, on which 
he had any difference with Cheirisophus. 
B.C. 400. Fortunately the river Phasis was not far off, 
jaiiSJt/* and tor seven days its course directed the way**. 
Sr" Diverging 

" The learned ttttthor tof the Dissertation on the Oleography 
of the Anabajftis, has supposed that the guide, who deserted, 

had 
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Diverging then for two days, the army reached 
the defiles, leading, from the lofty plains of 
Armenia, to the lower country, spreading between 
the Caspian and Euxine selEis. Here the. warriors 
of three fierce tribes, the Phasians, Chalybs, and ^ 
Taocs, none owning" the. great king's allegiance, 
were assembled to dispute the passage. Stnttagem 
-- however, with superior arms and superior dis- 
cipline, inabled the Greeks to force their way, 
with little loss. The defiles being passed, oppo- 
sition ceased ; and, in the plain bej^ond, villages 
were found, abundantly stored with provisions for 
present supply. But, in a march of five days Anab. i. 4. 
afterward, no food could be obtained : the Taocs 
had removed everything to strong holds on the 
hills, and the Greeks were reduced to the sad 
necessity of adding slaughter to robbery for sub- 
sistence. It -may indeed be feared that mild ^ 
methods were not duly tried, for brining the rude 
people to an accommodation. One of their strong 
holds was stormed ; and such was the abhorrence, 
among the unfortunate families who held it, of 
failing into the power of the Greeks, that, when 
resistance was found vain, the women threw their 
own children down the steeps, and then, with the 
men, precipitated themselves. An Arcadian lo- 
chage, ^neas of Stymphalus, endevoring to stop 

one 

had purposely misled the Greeks, and that they continued 
long to wander out of their way. Xenophon ^mishes no 
sufficient ground for such a supposition ; and, on the contrary, 
the accounts of antient and modem travellers seem to explain 
sufficiently why an experienced, intelligent, and faithful 
guide would prefer a circuitous road. That of Toumefort, 
quoted in the next note, suffices to vindicate the probability 
of Xenophon's narrative. 
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one whose dress seemed to mark superior rank, 
was dragged down the precipice with him, and 
they perished together. 

The cattle, thus acquired, supported the Greeks 
in traversing, during seven days, the country of 
the ChalytMs ; a people distinguished, among the 
Asiatics, by their superior armour, adapts to 
close fight, and by their courage in using it. This 
people had removed everything from the villages, 
and it was not till after proceeding four days 
through the more level territory of the Scythinians, 
that the Greeks found a supply. Aifler four days 
march again, they arrived at Gymnias, a large 
and wealthy city. It is remarkable that only one 
town of such a description, Opis, on the river 
Physcus in Media, has occunred in the whole 
length of way from the border of Mesopotamia to 
this place. We read only of villages ; meaning 
apparendy towns inhabited solely by husbandmen, 
with the few artificerB necessary to husbandry. 
Here fortunately was found a disposition to prefer 
peaceful accommodation to the chance of war. 
The chief, or- governor, furnished the Greeks with 
a guide ; and, by the same measure, relieved his 
people from guests whom they feared, and re- 
venged them on neighbors whom they hated ; for, 
the guide, in pursuance of his instruction^ con- 
ducted the Greeks through a country which he 
incouraged them to plunder, and even urged them 
to bum and destroy- 

This man had.ingaged^ at the peril of his life, 
to lead the army^ in' five days, within sightof the 
Euxine sea, and he made his word good. From 

ahin^ 
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a hill, in Ae course of the fifth day's maich, it sect. 
was distinctly seen. The leading division imme- >■ v ' "^ 
diately gave a shout of joy, which was presently i. 4. c. 7. 
repeated by those next in the line ; while the *' ^^~"^^ 
tear, ignorant of what the growing tumult meant, 
apprehended an enemy in front, and danger more 
than common. Pressing, however, forward, to 
give the assistance thai pight be wanting, they 
pmsently distinguished the reiteration of the 
cheering words ^the sea! the sea!' Joy then 
filled every eye, congratulations flowed firom every 
lip ; and, in the tumult of g^dness, without 
waiting for orders or regular permission, all 
sedulously employed themsdves in collecting 
stones, with which a large banow was quickly 
raised, as a monument of the happy event. Want 
of generous gratitude was not among the national 
vices of the Greeks. The guide was liberally 
rewarded. Ahorse, a silver cup, a Persian dress, •. 19. 
wcffe presented to him, with ten darics in money, 
and, at his particular request, many rings. He 
then pointed out a village at a distance, which 
would afibrd commodious quarters^ gave directions 
for the way forward, tfarou^ the country of the 
Macrons, and in the evening took his leave. 

Next day a circumstance occurred, in another «. 8. 1. 1—6. 
manner indicating the approach of the army to 
the sphere of Grecian c^nmunication and com-' 
merpe. While the advanced guard were felling 
some trees, to facilitate the passage of a river, 
a. body of" the Macrons approached, to oppose 
it Orders wore not yet given for measures to 
force the way, when a* targeteer of the Grecian 

army 
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CHAP, army came to Xenophon, and told him * lie had 

XXUL 

^ — , — » ^ overheard the enemy's conversation, and under- 
^ stood their language; in shorty circumstances 

* altogether gave him to believe theirs to be his 

* native country ; for, tho long since free, he had 
' originally been imported to Athens as a slave. 

* If, therefore, he might be permitted, he would 
^ speak to them.' The Macrons readily listened 
to a man speaking their own language ; and, being 
told that the Greeks desired their friendship, and 
were enemies to the king of Persia, they instantly 
laid aside all appearance of animosity. A treaty, 
presently concluded/ was ratified by the exchange 
of a Grecian for a Macron spear, and some in* 
vocations of their respective deities. The bar- 
barians .then assisted sedulously in felling trees 
and clearing the way, mixed without reserve in 
the Grecian camp, and, in a march of three days 
through their country, providing the best market . 
it could readily afford, conducted the ;army to the 
Colchian mountains. 

Treaty with the Colchians being either neg- 
lected or unavailing, an effort of some difficulty 
Anab. and hazard here became necessary. But against 

1. 4. c. 8. ^ o 

•17—17. ' superior arms and discipline, directed by superior 
science, the numbers and bravery of barbarians, 
tho seconded by very advantageous ground, as 
Fcbroary. usual failed I and, in two days more, the army 
XUtf. reached the first great object of its wishes, a 
Grecian town, Trapezus, now vulgarly Trebizond, 
on the shore of the Euxine sea. At this place, 
a large and florishing commercial setdement from 
SiDopei itself a colony from Miletus, they found 

that 
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that friendly reception which, from those claiming sect, 
the same ancestry, speaking the same language, ^ — ^ 
acknowleging the same religion, tho unconnected 
in civil government, they had promised them- 
selves. Here therefore, as for their first arrival Anab. 
in a territory intrinsically friendly, they performed i i*a— a'l. 
sacrifices, vowed to tlxe supposed guides of their 
march, Protecting Jupiter and Hercules. Games 
in the Grecian manner, were added ; horseraces, 
footraces, wrestling, boxing and the pancratium. 
Thus they proposed at the same time to celebrate 
their own adventure, to entertain their kind hosts, 
and to show farther their respect and gratitude 
to the gods *^ 

** The Greeks passed through Armenia in midwinter. 
Toumefort set out from Trebizond for Erzerum, the modem 
capital of Armenia, in the train of the bashaw of that place,, 
toward midsummer. Even at that season the bashaw took 
a circuitous way, as the more commodious and less rugged. 
On the seventh of June nevertheless they passed over bare 
mountains, with snow on the ground ; the cold severe ; the 
fog so thick that they could not see one another four paces 
off; and even in the valley, in which they halted for the 
night, not a stick, nor even a cowslot, says Tournefort, was 
to be found to burn ; even the bashaw could have no victuals 
dressed that day. From Trebizond thus far (a journey of 
five da3^a) the country bore a near resemblance to the Alps 
and Pyrenees. Even in descending the mountains, on the 
southern side, the way was through narrow, barren, woodless 
valleys, inspiring, according to Tournefort's expression, no- 
thing but melancholy. It was not till the tenth or eleventh 
day s march, in that favorable season, with- all the advantages 
that a bashaw, going in peace to take possession of his 
government, could command, that they arrived among fertile 
fields, in which various grains were cultivated ; and not till 
the twelfth dly that they reached Erzerum. Snow had fallen 
at Erzerum on the first of June. At midsummer, for an hour 
after sunrise, the cold Was so sharp there as to benumb the 
hands and incapacitate them for writing, tho the midday heat 
was inconvenient, even to a Languedocian. Not a tr^ nor 
» bush was to-be seen around Erzerum: fir, brought a two 

VpL. V, S •r 
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SECTION V. 

Jl€^tif% of tie Greeks. Tr<H^s(Uiti(m$ 0t Trfp^sfis, Cfr^i^Hif 
(ben^ficud Iffect o/" Grecian Svpcnlitum) O^yora. (Spirit 
cf Grecian Military Discipline) Sinope^ Heracleia^ Port" 
Calpe, 

CHAP. It ^^ >^ ^^ ^ peisuade the muititude that, 
^^J^- , when once thus arrived on Greeian ground, any 
considerable dangers or difficulties could neces* 
sarily interfere with their progiress to Greece. But 
their numbers, hitherto so important for their 
preservation, became now their hindrance. One 
or two, or perhaps a hundred of th^m, mi^ht 

readily have found conveyance by sea. But bow, 
at Trapezus, vessels could be collected for trans- 
porting all, and how, in the interval, so large an 
addition to the population of a town, with so 
small a territory, md sp distant from friendly and 
civilized countries, could be subsisted^ were matters 

apparently 

or three days journey, was the only wood knoim for burning : 
the commoii fewel was cowdung ; of the effect of which upon 
his victuals, and the smell everywhere, Toumefort vehemently 
complains. Voy. au Levant, Lettre 18. 

According to the same respectable writer the shortest w^y 
from Erzerum i6 Trebizond, for a single man, in the fa^vor- 
ahle season, is only a five days journey. Bnt bis account, 
4nd all accounts, show it likely that the <Hr^ct way, from the 

■ Armenian plains to Trapezus, would have been impracticable 
for the Grecian army, and that it was necessai7 to diverjg^ft 
eastward. Georgia, tho to the uorth, has a much milder 
climate, and supplier Armenia with fruits. It seems' 

'therefore every way probable that the |uide, ill-treated by 
Cheirisophus, executed his office faithfully and ably, while 
he remained with the army ; conducting it by a circuitous^ 
indeed, but the most advantageous, and, at that season, 
perhaps even the only way. ^ 
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Hp|)areDtly not within ealculation. On tho con- gjicT. 
hrary, to pass by land, to any point of the connected y, Y' ^ 
Jine of Grecian colonies, for a small party} was 
perhaps impossible; y^ their united strength 
might probably command its way, tho far through 
a hostile country, mountainous and difficult, ^vith 
a few Grecian settlements only, at wide intervals, 
on the coast. The soldiers, however, alive to f^^^-^s- 
4he impression of past fatigues and perils, were 
thoughtlessly eager for the passage by sea. * I am 

* tired,' said one, ^ of eternally . collecting my 
' necessaries, walking, running, marching in .rank 

^ and file, mounting guard, and fighting. With - 
^ the sea before us, why should we not use the 
' advantage, and proceed the re^ of our way, 

* like Ulysses, sleeping, to Greece ^^?' This imr 
provident speech was received with general ap-- 
plause; and Cheirisophus, a weil-meaning and 
zealous, but, not an able officer, confirmed the 
impression, by exciting hope that he could give 
pneticability to the proposal : ^ Anaxibius,' he 
said, ^ who; I am informed, now commands the 
^ Lacedosmonian fleet, is my friend, and if yooi 
^ will commission me, I think I can bring both 
^ tmnsports to carry, and triremes to conyo^ 
^ you.' This was' decisive ; the soldiers, who, in 
the deficiency of established subordination, had 
been summoned by their generals to common 
ddaate upon the occasion, immediately voted that 
Oieirisophus should go without ddiay. 

It 

, * Referring to Homer'? description in the thirteenth boo^ 
of the Odyssey, V. 116. 
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CHAP. * I^ remained then for Xenophon, the other 
xxm. ^ generals little assisting in difficult circumstances, 
to provide that the army should have subsistence, 
and to preserve in it that order and discipline, 
without which it would risk to become a nuisance 
to friends or a prey to enemies. Few had 
wherewithal to buy necessaries in the Trapezuntine 
market, nor could the Trapezuntines furnish a 
Anab.i.6. market equal to the demand. To rob the neigh- 
c. 1. 8. 3. boring barbarians seemed the only resource ; and 
Oh. 15. •.4, under sanction of the common Grecian tenet, 
"^' that, against those to whom they were bound by 
no compact, they were by no moral or religious 
law forbidden any violence, it was put in practice 
without scruple; at the proposal of Xenophon 
himself, and under regtdations of his proposal. 
At first this nefarious expedient was successful ; 
but repeated losses taught the barbarians to secure 
their property, and revenge themselves on the 
Ansb.1.6. robberf* A maroding party, consisting of two 
lochi, was mostly cut off; Cleaenetus, the com- 
manding lochage, fell; and the slaughter was 
altogether greater perhaps than, in any one action; 
«.ia. the army had yet suffered. Nothing was how 

any more to be found, within such a distatice that 
the expedition .could be completed in a day; for 
the guides furnished by the Trapezuntines, in- 
structed in the considerations necessary for the' 
welfare of their town, avoided the nearer tribes; 
whose friendship had been cultivated or was 
desirable, and led the parties to the more distant, 
• who M ere either hostile, or. whose disposition the 
Trapezuntines little regarded, Thus, without 

advancing. 
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advandngy the Greeks underwent the fatigues sect. 
and dangers of a march through an enemy's « — ^1^^ 
cpuntry. Yet the necessity was urgent for con- Anab. i. 5. 
tinuing tlie practice, and giving it, if possible, 
increased efficacy. Intelligence therefore being c 3« »• «• 
obtained of a strong hold in the mountains, where, 
the tribe esteemed the most warlike of the coast 
had collected their cattle, Xenophon put himself 
at the head of half the army, and, not without 
risk, equal to any undergone in the whole expe- 
dition, stormed it, and led off the booty. 

The store thus iniquitously acquired was how- »• 3- 
ever nearly exhausted, and where to procure 
another supply nobody could tell, while the return 
of Cheirisophus, and intelligence from him, re- 
mained equally in vain expected. Xenophon, c. i. •. 7. •• 
always fearing that vessels for transporting so 
large ah army could not be procured, had pro- 
posed sending requisitions to the Grecian towns 
on the coast, to repair the roads communicating 
between them, for the purpose of facilitating the 
march, if to march should nt last become neces- 
sary ; but the soldiers would not then hear of 
marching, or give their sanction to anything that 
might promote the purpose. Of his own autho- 
rity, nevertheless, he sent to recommend the 
measure to the magisti*ates, urging the incon- 
venience that rpight arise from the delay of so 
large an army in tlieir narrow territories ; and 
general attention was paid to his recommenda- 
tion. A proposal to press vessels for the transport- 
service had been better received by the army, and 
a pent6coriter, borrowed from the Trapezuntines 

S3* for 
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c^p. for the pixtpof^e^ was committed to Dei^ipptis/ 
a Lacedsemoniati. But this man immediatdly 
betrayed the trust, sailed for the Hellespont^ aidd 
left the deceived army to accoulit to the 
Trapezantines for the loss of their vessel These 
nevertheless lent a triacontet, one of the smallest 
Vessels Used as ships of war by the Greeks^ 
having only thirty oars. Peiycnttes, an Athetiiatii 
appointed commander, was diligent and success*^ 
ful ; many vessels were pressed^ and the cargoes^ 
being landed at Trapezus^ wetie preserved for th^ 
owners. 

The evident necessity for moving was hovt 
become such that none any longer refused 6t 

>• B* hesitated. An estimate being made bf what ther 

vessels collected might carry, it was presently 
agreed that, under the two olde&t generals, PhUesiui 
and Sophsenetus, all who had passed their fortieth 
year should be indulged with conveyance by sea^ 
together with the sick, the many women and 
children, and the heavy baggage; and that the 
rest should march by land. The road, through 
the fortunate precaution of Xenophon, was already 
prepared.; the marching and the navigating divi-* 
sions moved together, and, on the third day, 
met again at Cerasus, another settlement of the 
Sinopians, on the Euxine shore; the place to 

Vo™au°'^' which Europe owes the cherry, the natural pro-- 

Levant, dQce of the surrounding hills ; first carried to 

' Italy by L^ucullus, the Roman conqueror of the 

country, above three hundi-ed and thirty years 

lifter the expedition of Cyrus ; thence, within 

little more than a century, naturalized in Britain, 

i and 
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afid Still, wherever it haA ipt^^ beaftog ift its sjbet. 
name the metoori^l of its origia. . ^: . 

On i^easneftibBng at C^Msad the ftruoy was Anab. 1.5. 
mustered, atid the heaty-awned wcire fcmnd to b(i ^* ^ ' '^* 
^ still eight thottdand si% hutidred^ r^mai^ing out 
of about ten thousliiid. It is dertaiftly imtttef fqr 
wonder, tfiat no gred^tet kws was suffered from 
the various enemies incountef^d ; but what, with 
those who have the care of armies, infinitely mord 
deserves consideration, is that, in such a setviee^ 
itithOttt even ordinary convcaiien^ies, without tents, 
n^ithoUt ^stores, passing through changed of climate 
the most violent, tho feome had been frozen 10 
death, scarcely any had p^ridhed by sickness**. 

Hie 

* Xenophon's summary detail, if it may be so called, of 
the, loss, is remarkable: *0» A »AAv< Jiwei^xtflo mr^ rf VM^tft.itt9i 
%m )^wHu itetH %t rk% >flvf , fts if be was bafdly certain that any 
bad died of sickness. The passage may perbaps be most 
nearly translated thas: The rest ptruhed by energies ttfid 
snatv, and possibly a few by sickness. 

Since, by a wise and humane attention, the evil of that 
hfm^tly dr^BiMiA ^(mt^^ of tM itidderii BiMl-dervid«, th€ 
i§curvy, has beeilt obvicLted, the men employed in that s«rvk< 
have been no more subject to mortality, -ot disabihty, ffom 
6i<^kneilB, than ihme in the heiailthiest 0€CU]^ton of civil li^ 
ashote. In land itarftli^e, indeed, eircumstanceir frequently 
arise, in which the health of the soldier canftot be provided 
(for, as that of men ashipboard always naay. But, seeing 
^ fekkness ao greatly more prevalent in one service than in th* 
other, may it not deserve consideration what are the circum* 
stances, among those likely to affect healthy in which they 
4o; but n^ed not, differ ; of need not in the degree to whksh 
they do ? In looking to these then, two, much within the 
officer's power, are striking ; the diet, atid the clothing. The 
(teaman's diet, when aboard, id provided f&i him, and he has 
scarcely any choice: the soldier is often nluch At liberty 
about both meat and drink. On the contrary, fot clothing, 
the seaman manages iof himself; chHses, amctng* what h^ 
possesses, what be would, oil diiefent occasions, wear, an^ 
Mdw he W0hM linear it ; in hot or in ^Id, in VTel 6t in dry 
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CHAP. The delay at Trapezus had given opportuitity 
^ — v—J to dispose advantageously of the slaves, taken in 
the course of the march. It appears to have 
been a principal object of the traffic of these 
distant settlements, on barbarian shores, to supply 
Greece with slaves ; and there seems too much 
reason to fear that, importunity exciting cupidity, 
cattle and com were not alone sought in the various 
excursions from Ttapezus, but the wretched bar- 
barians, when they could be caught, were them- 
selves taken, and exposed in the Trapezuntine 
market. The spoil, which must have been mostly 
collected since the circumvention of the generals, 
was now of large amount, arising chiefly from the 
An»b. sale or ransom of prisoners. At Cerasus it was 
divided, and, according to custom, a tenth was 
committed to the generals, to be disposed of in 
offerings to the gods ; principally to the Delphian 
Apollo and the Ephesian Diana. 

As, 

weather, in action or in rest The soldier is denied almost 
aU choice : the admonition of his feehngs, arising from the 
state of his body, at the time, given by beneficent nature 
purposely to direcjt him, he is forbidden to obey. Young and 
old, of one constitution and another, all are compelled to follow 
the same regulations. PLant youth readily, accommodates 
itself so far as to bear what is, at first, severely adverse to 
the feelings, and may reniain mjurious to the constitution; 
especially tight ligatures, and the heat produced by over- 
thick, or overdose clothing, in hot weather ; insomuch that, 
when the habit is fixed, it becomes even painful to dispense 
with the injurious pressure: which however surely cannot 
be advantageous preparation for winter duty, even in the 
mild climate of Our own iland, in its internal peace amid a 
warring world ; and still far less for the winter campains of 
modem European wa; fare. If then, on severe service, indul- 
gence is allowed, the habit of the parade and field of exercise 
is adverse to a just use of it: if the desire is not done away, 
the knowlege, which should have been the result of experience, 

is 
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As, in approaching Greece, apprehension of sect. 
dangers and difficulties wore away, a carelessness, ' — 
approaching to scorn, of discipline and subordina- 
tion, grew : the generals were regarded only as 
attention to them was necessary either for profit 
or safety. The eve of departure from Cerasus, Anab. 
therefore, after a stay of ten days, was chosen s.^15. 
by a profligate band, collected by a profligate 
lochs^, for an attempt to plunder a village of 
friendly barbarians in the nc^ighborhood. Measures 
however were so ill taken, that the outrage was 
successfully resisted, and the lochage himself 
killed, with many of his associates. But the 
barbarians, alailned ^ at their own success, sent 
three of their elders to Cerasus^ to complain of 
the injury attempted against them, to deprecate 
revenge, apprehended for the unpremeditated 
slaughter made in their necessary defence, and to 
offer, what they knew Grecian prejudices made 
important, the bodies of the slain for burial. The 

marching 

is wanting. For the soldier to take advantageous care of 
himself in clothing, as the seaman does, he must have the 
seaman^s practice in that cure. 

To return then to the point whence we set out, the Greeks 
appear to have been limited by no regulations, either for 
clothing, as the soldier with us, or for diet, as the seaman ; 
tho, for one important circumstance of diet, they were limited 
by the fortunate ignorance, in their age, of spirituous Uquors. 
In their case thus it might appear, that the opportunity of 
choice, advantageous for clothing, was not generally injurious 
for diet ; and it would follow, that the denial of opportunity 
to consult feeling lor clothing, may reasonably be suspected 
to be, in our service, the injurious circumstance. Of modern 
physicians, some have attributed much importance to 
clothing: others appear to have slighted the consideration 
of it. Those who have attended armies on service, diligently 
adverting to all circumstances, will best know how to esti- 
mate its value, and direct practice accordingly. 
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fjttA>. miurehhig dJvisiOfn of the army was already gone, 
when they arrived ; but, the Cerai^u^tines assuring 
the»i that tlie injurious^ attack had been the 
ildappro^ed measure dniy of some worthless in- 
dividuals, they would have followed by sea to 
the next Grecian town on the coast, rather than 
appear deficient in compliment and apology to 
the generals and army. Unfortunately the mis^ 
cteants, who bad fled ff om the victorious barba-^ 
lians, were Still in Cerasus. Learning what was 
going forward, and fearing just vengeance^ their 
resource was to excite a tumult, in which the 
unfortunate eldem were stoned tQ death ; and, as 
an inilamed multitude is not guided by reason^ 
passion took new objects, the genefrals themselves 
were alarmed, and some of the Cerasuntieei^ 
perished before quiet could be restored. 

These however were the actions of a profligate? 
few, or an ilnpassloned itiultitude^ disowned and 
reprobated by the generals, and, in any moment 
of reflection, by the greater part of the army; 
whose principles of humanity and morality never- 
theless, as we become more acquainted with them, 
will not rise in our estimation. Soon after quitting 
Cerasus, the marching division entered a country 
of uncommonly rugged mountains, occupied by 

Anab. 1. 6. an independent hord, the Mosyneeks, with com* 
plexions singularly fair, and manners singularly 
uncouth. The dissensions of this people among 
themselves principally facilitated the march j 
which one tribe had no sooner resolved to oppose, 
than another became disposed fo favor. Thus, 
in a passage of eight days, the Greeks found 

means 
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BENEFIT or GRECIAN SUPBMTITION. iSf 

ittttIM to obtiate 6pp(y^ilU)n. Equally unresisted, s H c T. 
thay &6i^ tli^ »tiH kiftfet tftdtitttains (yf the . ^'_^ 

Chalybs, subj^fets ©f the Mc^&y<*feGks, and employed ^'i.';.^* 

by th(3ifi iti WOtki&g the dteet, the V^uabte pm^ 

duee 6f theiF tugged soil. Deseetiding then into 

the fndie efi&r^paitt eoUfttty of the tibarenes, 

they were iflet by heralds, bearing presents, the 

pledges of hospitality. But peace hete lost its 
ehiiitnd. The getierak thetn^elves had observed 
ftotti the heights, ^ith longing eyes^ that the 
Villages of the Tibarenei^ ^ere In assailable situa- 
tidtis ; dtkt j^ltindet, md gratification to the dis- 
botiest defrirei^ of their trodps, were immediately 
proposed. The offered presents were therefore 
rejected ; for acceptance would have ingaged them 
in Compact with the givers ; and this would have 
higaged the gods in Opposition to the robbery, for 
ithichj on the contrary, it M^as hoped to obtain 
divine approbation and favor. Sacrifice was ac- 
cordingly resorted to, but the symptoms were 
Ikdverse: more victims tl^ere immolated, but in 
vAin. llhe augurs were unanimous in declaring,^ 
that the gods totally disapproved war with the 
Tibarenes. 

Between two ivriters, so near together * in all 
other points as Tliucydides and Xenophon, the 
difference appears extraordinary, which we find 
in their manner of speaking of the religion of 
their age, and particularly of the reputed science 
of divination, which was so intimatdy connected 
with the religion. Thucydides, a man evidently 
of very serious and generally just thought on 
ifdigious and moral subjects, never shows any 

faith 
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CHAP* faith in pretensions to prophecy, nor attributes 
any consequence to a sacrifice. On the contrary, 
Xenophon is continually holding out the import- 
ance of various ceremonies, especially sacrifice, 
and avowing implicit credit in that science which 
pretended, from the symptoms of victims, from 
dreams, and from various occurrences in nature, 
to learn the will of the gods, and to foretel future 
events. It is hazardous to undertake to. say for 
another what he thou^t, which he has not said, 
on a subject on which he has said much; but 
some passages in the writings of Xenophon seem 
to afford ground for supposing, " that the strong 
feeling he had of the want of some check upon 
the passions of men, which the reli^on and 
morality of his age did not offer, led him to value 
a superstition which might be employed for the 
most salutary purposes, and to carry the profession 
of his belief sometimes rather beyond the reaKty. 
On more than one occasion we find cause to 
suspect his influence among the prophets and 
augurs of the Cyreian army : and indeed if ever 
deceit, for preventing evil, might be allowed, it 
would do credit to the scholar of Socrates, in the 
business of the Tibarenes ; for, apparently, nothing 
but the advantage made of a salutary superstition 
could have preserved the property of that un- 
offending people from plunder, their persons from 
slavery, and probably many lives from slaughter. 
The augurs, not preaching any purer morality 
than the army professed, not holding, as any 
general rule, *that unoffending men might not, 
* without offence to the gods, be plundered^ 

^ inslaved. 
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* inslaved, or murdered,' but meerly insisting ^ that sect; 

* the gods denied their approbation in the existing * — ,1--' 

* circumstances/ the presents of the Tibarenes 

were at length accepted. The army then pro- B.C. 400. 
ceeded peacefully through their country, and in Fontefs 
two days a:rriv6d at Cotyora, a third Grecian ^*"' 
colony froni Sinope, with a port on the Euxine 
sea. 

Whether ill report had preceded them to 
Cotyora, or what else was the cause, they found 
there something very different from the hospitality 
expected, and hitherto experienced, from Grecian 
towns. Admission, even for their sick, was Aiiab.1.5. 
denied; a market, even without the walls, was &^q!^* 
refused. Plunder thus became a necessary re- 
source; and the farms of the Cotyorites, and 
the villages of the neighboring Paphlagonians, 
suffered. But the conduct of those who directed 
the counsels of the Gotyorites, in which the 
Sinopian superintendant held the lead, appear^ 
to have been remiss as it was illiberal. Without 
violence, as far as our information goes, the 
troops found opportunity to enter the town. Im« 
mediately possession was taken of the gates, to 
insure the freedom of future ingress and egress, 
and quarters were required for the sick ; but the 
rest of the army remained incamped without the 
walls, and no farther force was put upon the 
people. Information qiiickly communicated to 
Sinope, brought a deputation thence to the army, 
and a friendly accommodation followed. It was 
agreed that the sick should remain in quarters, 
that a market should be provided, and that vessels 
^ '^ should 
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CH4r 6))ould b^ fvrni&had for trfi^spoitipg the ftrmy to 
J^^^ HemcMft, i\i9 next Greciw tow^ beyoac} Sioope, 
Anab. 1. 6. apd the jpao$t es^^erly oa the coast, indepmd^nt 
of that city: Heracl^ia w^ 9. polony fyom 
Megara. 

Thi3 arrangemQnt fortun^ely prevented hos*- 
(ilities, threc^te^ed between Greeks -and Greeks, 
but did not inable the soldiers without money to 
profit from the market provided- Tho the farms 
of the Cotyorites therefore were spared, (dunder 
was continwd among the P^,phlagoni%n vills^. 
But thi^ was not tamely boriie : not only ^trag^^rs 
fropi the camp wer§ cut off, \)ut pightly alarm wae 
Aiwb. 1. 5. sometimes extended tQ tfc^ (san^p it^lf. During 
the awkward lemr^t ^hi)p th(^ tmpfporta were 
waited for, inqiiiry w%s m^d^ aboi^t ih» Wfly by 
land through PaphJ^gonifi ; h^% aeeount^ w^e fiur 
from mcQuragingtq attempt tfep Wflrch. WMb* 
ward of Her^leia q. v^ry Ipfty wtn^ §f oj^^umtains, 
extending fajr inlwd, end? »R pjTfSlpif e* «|pinat 

the aea. Oa# opjiy p^ctjicaWe r^, ^9^^ mart 

hazardous defile, tmversi^d tfojis Ywg^. $pftolou0 
plains followed, but intersected by ft>ur Ifff^ mfm^ 
of which the Halys aiid Parth§|[U||S w^# pot 
fordable. The country wf^$ wited und/er pne 
prince, who, with a h^ndr^ tfousf^ftd wen at 
his orders, his cavalry the be^ in A^ia, hl^d dared 
refuse obedience to the CQSpmf^d? pf )^ great 
king. 

Such being the formidable obstacles to the^ 
passage by land, while means for procuring suffi- 
cient vessels for the transport by sea were yet 
doubtful, the succe^piful example of those Greeks, 

who, 
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(fvho, f£(m s»£^ll begjinniqgs, had raised flprishipg . se-ct. 
cqloni^ on the Euxkie shores, ingaged the con- t—^^— . 
y$ideration of Xenophon. What advaiitage» wqii^d i^*^c'. 6. 
^ot be opep for sugh a force as that of the ** ^' ®' 
Cyreiaa army, for by that pame it became npw 
distinguished, coidd its united exertions be directed 
;to the e/stablishniept of a colony ? Those whoip 
hqm? invited, jnight easily find their passage by 
-sea ; the far greater number would probably still 
desine, indeed their wants would urge them, tp 
joki JQ promising adventure ; and could they any 
<>ther way end so advantageously, or so honorably, 
ap expeditiop of much glory, but hith^to of 

little profit, as by extending the Grecian naipp 

flmd domii^ion, in a new colony on the Euxiue 
fbore ? Xenopbori copjmunicated bis idiea to the 
Aml^aciot Silapus, tj:ve principal sogthsay^ of the 

army ; but he was unfortunate ip this communica- 
tion. Silwus had preserved thus far, through all 
diflScultiei?, th^ three thousapd doxies, precepted 
to him hy Cyrus for his f<Htunate prophecy, pr^ 
vious to ik^ m«eetmg wilh the iking's a^wy in 
Mesopotamia, ^nd he was beyond all things 
anxious to get them safe ipto hi^ own eouoU-y. 
A project theri^lore, which tended directly ito 
check the progress of the arwy toward Greece, 
aJarmed Wm : he commnniisated it to those whp^ 
he thought, would moj^t xeaiously oppo^ it ; and 
a vpry mischievous ferment ipsued. The principal 
mo^^^ w^i^ the gencural Timaaipn, and ^ Bo^Q^iw^ 

lochage, named Thorax. The earnest purpose 
of Timasipn, an exile from Pardanum in Troas, * 

was to ipiate the powerfiil army, in which ha had 

beep 
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CHAP, been raised to so high a rank, instrumental to 
his restoration ; and, to ingage the general view 
that way, he proposed the plunder of the rich 
satrapy of Pharnabazus, of which the fertile region 
of Troas was only a small part, as the object 
that should ingage attention, lliat, he said, would 
indeed reward the labors of the expedition, and 
send all wealthy to their several homes. Thorax 
had been competitor with Xenophon for the 
command formerly held by Proxenus, and had 
ever since been attentive to opportunities for opr 
posing his successful rival, and lessening his credit ' 
with the army. These two men were sedulous 
in exciting alarm among the Heracleots and 
Sinopians, readily jealous of a new establishment 
in their neighborhood, so powerful as the Cyreian 
army might have made. Having assured them- 
selves, as they thought, of support from those 
people, they made promises to the army, which 
they found themselves unable to perform. Then 
they became apprehensive of the army's indig- 
nation: they solicited accomniodation with 
Xenophon, and themselves put forward a project 
for a settlement on the river Phasis in Colchis, 
at the eastern end of the Euxine, the scene oi 
the celebrated fabulous adventure of the golden 
fleece. This again excited the jealousy of Neon, 
who commanded for Cheirisophus in his absence ; 
and thus shortly the whole army became divided 
in views, and filled with most inconvenient 
jealousies. 

in his account of this business, it has been 
clet^rly the purpose of Xenophon to apologize 

for 
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for himself. Circumstances apparently would not 
allow him to speak the whole truth; but the 
project of colonization, evidently enough^ was not 
popular in the army. The soldiers desired to 
grow rich, by <a more compendious method than 
tilling an uncultivated country, among barbarians ; 
and, while their generals disagreed amopg them- 
selves, they grew careless of their generals, and 
held their own assemblies, to consider of putting 
forward their own projects. Xenophon then took 
upon himself to call the army together. He 
explained his conduct and intentions, so as to give 
general satisfaction ; and, incouragpd by finding 
himself so far successful, he proceeded to urge to 
consideratio|i the dangers and the disgraces already 
incurred, through deficiency of subordination. He 
related the transactions on their quitting Cerasus, 
the particulars of which were not generally known; 
and he called their attention to the portentous 
pollutions there incurred and hazarded. ' Greeks^ 
their fellowsoldiers,' he observed, ' attempting 
a most unjustifiable outrage, had met a just 
fate. Barbarians, not only connected with them 
by friendly intercourse, but vested with the 
sacred character of heralds, had been wickedly 
murdered. That the corpses of their fellow- 
soldiers were at length obtained for burial, they 
owed to the moderation of the barbarians and 
their respect for religion, and to the kind inter- 
ference of the injured, Cerasuntines. Were 
enormities like these permitted, instead of re- 
turning glorious to Greece, amid the applauses 
and caresses of their fellowcountiymen, if indeed 
VOL. V. T ^ their 
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eHAP. ' thetr misconduct did not first bring destruction 
'on them, they would be avoided, repelled, aud 
* detested, wherever they went or were heard of.' 

Moved by this strong remonstrance, the army 
resolved, That all the late transactions should be 
taken into consideration, and that a. better order 
of things should be inforced by the punishment of 
pacsed irregularity. The lochages, as the inter- 
mediate ord^r between the generals and the sol- 
diers, were reckoned fittest to decide on the con- 
duct of both, and the whole body of them was 
constituted a court'-martial. After accusations 
against inferiors had been judged, the generals 
themselves were called to account. Sophaenetus, 
Philesius, and Xanthicles, had beem, by a vote 
of the; army, appointed commissicmers for the care 
of the curgoes of the merchaat-ships pressed at 
Trape^us, and goods had been mtsfiiog. Sdphsenetus, 
for having refused the office^ waA fined ten mines^ 
about tbirty-iive pounds; Pbikflius and XamtbicleSy 
who had undertaken it, were, fined twmty mines; 
about seventy pounds, each, the estimated value 
of the miasing goods *^. Accusation was then 
bought against Xenophon^ for acting with inju- 
rious 

* This I think the sense of the passage, which has how- 
ever some difficull^. The editoos have indeed . supposed aa 
emission in transcription. But it does not appear to me that 
Xenophon has, like his translators, Latin and English, im-. 
puted peculation to Pf^ilesius and Xantbicles. He ineerl/ 
says that they were fined to the amount of the deficiency, 
without declariiig whether that, deficiency was occanoned hy 
their dishpnesty , their n^Ug^ce, or th^ inability. / ' Indeed , 
it would be~a straoge award, to punish the man who had 
meerly avoided' an office, and not to punish those who had 
been guilty of pecul^tiw in an office ; for if they were fined 
only to th^ amount of goods they had fraudulently taken, 
the^were not punished. 


\ 
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rious hattghtiness in conuaand, and particularly sect. 
fer beating some soldiers. He acknowleged 
striking several for disorderly conduct; quitting 
their ranks> to run forward for {Sunder ; indanger*- 
ing themselves and the whole amiy, by yidding 
to the impression of fatigue and cold, while the 
enemy was pressing on the rear. But he insisted 
that he had punished nonie excepting when the 
good of all, and even their own good, required : 
he had ^en blows of the fist (for that is his 
expression) to save them from strokes of the 
enemy's weapons*' ; and Aose who were now so 
forward to complain, he was confident would be 
Bioetly found such as Boi'scus, the Thessalian 
boxer ; who had been clamorous, on pretence of 
sickness, to have his shield carried for him, and 
now, unless report grossly belied him, had been 
waylaying and robbing many of the Cotyorites. 
If" he had himself ever offended any of better 
character, they, he trusted, would recollect if any 
were indebted to him for benefits ; if he had ever 
rdieved any in cold, in want, in sickness, and in 
perils from the enemy; if, while he punished the 
disord^ly, he was always ready, to the utmost 
of his power, to honcx: anid reward the deserving. 
It sufficed to mention these things, and Xenophon 
was honorably acquitted. 

Such detached and incidental infonnation only, 
whidi, when collected, will give no system, is all 
that remains wh^ce to gather an idea of Greek 
military law. In an army so formed as the 

Cyreian, 
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Cyreian^ we may suppose the system less perfect 
than under the government of Lacedsemony or 
even of Athens. But we may perhaps, in 
Xenophon s account of this expedition, more than 
anywhere, discover the general spirit of the mili- 
taxy system of the age. What we find principally 
striking is, that it was at the same time arbitrary 
and lax. We wonder to find those who, in civil 
government, were zealots for liberty, even to 
licentiousness, submit so readily, in military, to an 
undefined command. At the same time we may . 
wonder, in a commapd so liable to interruption 
and control from an undefined right of resistance 
to . injury, to find regularity and subordination 
nevertheless generally existing. Two motives 
however we may observe, comparatively little fdit 
in modem armies, powerfully and almost con- 
stantly operating upon the idrreek ; the hope of 
profit firom the plunder of the enemy, and the fear 
of suffering firom the enmy's revenge. Almost 
unceasing wars, within a narrow country, taught 
every Greek the value of military discipline. Alone 
he felt himsdf weak ; in a phalanx he fdt himsdf 
powerful : being weak, his lot would be death or 
slavery firom the enemy; being strong, all the 
enemy's possessions would, in share, be his ; a 
price even for the enemy's person, sold to slavery, 
would reward him for his submission to disci- 
pline. Discipline, in short, was preserved among 
the Greeks (the comparison appears degrading, 
but it is apposite) as among the smugglers with 
us ; by a strong sense of a common interest in 
it Strong acts of arbitrary power then are 
7 congenial 
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congenial and necessary to every simple govern- 
ment, whether monarchy, aristocracy, or demo- 
cracy. Being therefore familiar to the Greeks 
in civil administration, they were easily borne 
in military. 

The army wcuted forty-five days at Cotyora, Ai»b.i.^ 
for a sufficient number of vessels to take their it,^ f' 
whole number, and then proceeded for Sinope, *'^'^' 
a florishing Grecian town, v6ry advantageously 
situated on the Paphlagonian coast ; the mother- 
city of Cotyora^ Cerasus, and Trapezus, which it 
held in dependency ; itself a colony from Miletus. 
We cannot here but pay a tribute of admiration 
to the bold and successfiil adventure of a few 
Greeks, who, wandering thus far from the soft 
climate of Ionia, could wrest, from one of the 
most powerful vassals of the Persian empire, a 
iseaport and territory in the middle of his coast, 
and thence still extend the Grecian name, in 
various settlements on barbarian shores, to such 
a distance. Arriving at Armene, one of the ports 
of Sinope, the army had the satisfaction to find 
Cheirisophus, with some triremes, on his way to 
meet them. On landing they were greeted with 
a present of meal and wine from the Sinopians ; 
much for that people to give, but far below their 
wants. They had hoped to have these more 
amply provided for by Cheirisophus ; but he 
brought them, from Anaxibius the Lacedaemonian 
admiral, only approbation and applause, with 
a promise tibat, as soon as they reached the 
shore of the Fropontis, they should be taken 
into pay. 

T 3 Hitherto, 
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CHAPl Hitherto, to retain h(Miie in safety had been 

wl.:., V the great object. Now, with a nearer view of 

Anab. L 6. {fg aocompUshinent, they began with more anxiety 
to consider how they should live at homec; or 
how, before they yet returned, they might acquire 
means to live th^e in some, credit and ease. 
Plunder was the mode, which the principles and 
oircumstances of the age so recoDOimended, that 
they thought they should be wanting to them- 
selves, if, before they separated, they did not use 
their united strength for the purpose. Where it 
should be exerted remelined to be determined; 
and they began to consider that nothing was more 
necessary to success than unity of command. For 
a commander-in-chief, then, the general view was 
directed to Xenophon : many officers conferred 
. with him in private ; and, tho he declared his reso- 
lution to avoid the invidious honor, yet when the 
army assembled totlecide on the subject, he was 
proposed, and the nomination supported by d. very 
large majority. He nevertheless persisted in 
refusing what, he confesses, very much allured his 
ambition. The state of Greece, and the umbrage 
that would be taken by the Lacedaemonian govern- 
ment, deterred him ; but the army would not be 
sitisfied with such an excuse ; and he was obliged 
to recur to his common resource, the superstition 
t* 1. 1, ti. of the ag6. Confirming his asseveration with an 
oath, by all the gods and goddesses, he said he 
had consulted the deity in sacrifices, ts'hether it 
ivould be better for the army and himself that 
the command-in-chief should be conferred upon 
him; and the divine will was declared in the 

negative^ 
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negative, in sO clear a manner, that the most in*- sect. 
experienced in augujry coiild not mistake it'. ^^ — J — i 

Uhable to resist such an argumeiit, the army Anab. i. e. 
then elected Cheirisophus ; who appears to have 
been not of shining talents, but a prudent and 
worthy man. He declared, that had their choice 
fallen on another, he should have submitted. On 
the acceptance of Xeriophon's refusal, neverthe- 
less, he congratulated both them and Xenophon ; 
whose appointment, he said, could scarcely have 
been otherwise thaji unfortunate, on account of 
the ill offices done him with the admiral Anaxibius, 
by the unprincipled Dexippus, who had deserted 
with the penteconter from Trap^zus. He then 
freely acknowleged that he had found his own 
interest with Anaxibius not such as he had hoped. ^ 

His best exertions howevCT should not be wanting 
to serve them, in the honorable situatfon in which 
they had {ilaced him, and he meant to sail the 
neiit day for Heracleia. Accordingly, after a stay •• "• 
of only five days at Sinope, they imbarked, and 
on the morrow reached Heracleia, a coloiiy from «••• •• ^«- 
Me^ra, florishing in population and commerce. 
Th§y were greeted, as at Sinope, with a present, 
the pledge of hospitality from the Heracleots; 
and a present liberal and even magnificent for a 
«tate like theirs, a single city. It consisted of 
meal equal to that given by the Sinopians, a larger 
quantity ef wine, and the valuable addition of 
tw€9[ity oxen and a hundred sheep. 

It seems to have been the purpose of Cheiris^ 
phus to check the project of robbery and plunder, 
which had been cherished, and to conduct the 

T 4 ^^^J 
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army quietly to Byzantium, where he expected it 
would be immediately taken into Lacedaemonian' 
pay. This however was not generally satisfactory ; 
and some licentious spirits, foreseeing opposition 
to their views against the property of barbarians, 
and incouraged by a degree of contempt, which 
seems to have been general, for the abilities of 
Cheirisophus, began to conceive more criminal 
designs. More than half the army were Arcadians 
or Achaians ; and the generals, who had the par- 
ticular command of those troopsj not superior in 
abilities to Cheirisophus, were far inferior in 
estimation, as their cities were in political con- 
sequence inferior to his. Hence opportunity 
occurred for some worthless officers, by indulging 
licence, and flattering with promises, to gain a 
leading influence among the troops. All were 
assembled to deliberate whether to proceed by 
land or sea ; a measure indicating that, either the 
authority committed to the commander-in-chief 
was very defective, or he doubted himi^elf, and 
wanted talent for command. Lycon, an Achaian 
lochage, rose and said, * It was matter of wonder 

* tp him, that the generals did not think of mea- 
^ sures for providing subsistence : what had been 
^ just received as a present would not last three 
^ days : in his opinion demand should be made 

* upon the Heracleots for not less than three 
' thousand Cyzicenes.' The Cyzicene was a gold 
coin, named from the Greek city of Cyzicus 
on the Propontis, in value about a guinea. This 
extortion seemed over-modest to others, who 
were for requiring a month's pay, not less than 

ten 
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ten thousand Cyzicenes. Presently it was voted 
that commissioners should be appointed to go 
into the city, and Cheirisophus and Xenophon 
were named. Military authority seems to have 
ceased : the commander-inrchief could meerly 
excuse himself from obeying the orders of the 
army, become a popular assembly ; and Xenophon 
interfered no farther than to join with Cheirisophus 
in a kind of protest, that no violence ought to be 
put upon a friendly Grecian city. Regardless 
of this protest, the troops appointed the Achaian 
Lycon, with two Arcadian officers, Callimachus 
and Agasias, to go as their deputies to the 'Hera- 
cleots. Lycon, according tp report, was not 
sparing of threats to inforce the insolent demand. 
The HeracleotSj with prudent calmness, answered, 
that th^ would consult, upon it. The leisure, 
thus gained, they employed in bringing in theiir 
effects from the country, and th^y shut their gates 
and manned theiry walls. 

The mutineer officers, disappointed by these 
fneasur^, accused the generals of having caused 
the miscarriage, and persuaded the Arcadians and 
Achaians, to the number qf four thousand five 
hundred, all heavy-armed, to separate themselves 
from the rest of the army. Electing then ten 
commanders, they negotiated with the Heracleots 
for transports to convey them forward : and, 
anxiety for riddance of such inmates promoting 
the business, they were quickly supplied. In all 
haste then they sailed, eager to be foremost in c. 3.1.1 
plundering the Bithynian Thracians. 

Thus 
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e^Af. Thus ended the command of Cheirisophus^ 
1 ^^"^' . about the seventh day from his elevation. VesseU 
Anab. 1. 6. jq cany the remaind^ of the army being evidently 
not to be procured, Xenophon offered to march, 
still under the Lacedaemonian general, to the 
Propontis. But Cheirisophus, disgusted at what 
had happened, depressed^ apparently, by sickness, 
^ 8—11. and persuaded by some of his officers, who desired 
the ^elusive advantage of vessels expected from 
fiyzantium, declined the offer : he would take 
charge only of the small body particularly attached 
to him, consisting of about fourteen hundred 
Grecian heavy-armed, and the Thrapian targeteers 
who had served under Clearchus, in number about 
seven hundred. There remained with Xenophon 
about seventeen hundred heavy-'armed, three 
hundred targeteers, and forty horse, .being ' the 
i»\io\e cavalry of the army. 

No Grecian town, no. friendly people, was to be 
found between Heracleia and the Bosporus ; a 
distance in a right line, of more than a hundred 
miles *', occupied by the Bithynians, a Thracian 
hord, the most inimical to the Greeks, and the 
most skilled in war, of any barbarians of that con- 
tinent Cheirisophus proceeded along the coast 
to an unoccupied harbour, about midway, called 
t. 3. 9. 7- Port-Calpe ; thinking there to meet the expected 

vessels. 

fAmXn fAMtfrni «A«k. This we should suppose could cot be one 
hundred miles^ Yet Arrian, in his Periplus, calls the distance. 
one thousand six hundred and seventy stadia, >vhich, at eight 
stadia to the mile, is more than two hundred miUs; but 
probably Arrian reckoned the winding of the coast, which 
might be more than double the direct distance. 


c. 4. S. I. 
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Vessels. No occurrence disturbed the march ; sect. 
but, pt^ently after his arrival, a feva* ended the _JL-/ 
general's dkys'". tti.'i'- 

Xenophon took a more inland road ; hoping c. 3. s. 7* 
by brisk progress, directly to Chalcedon, to arrive 
before the Bithynians could assemble, in any great 
numbers, to oppose him. But this hope was 
rendered vain by the diligence of the Arcadians, 
in the execution of their project for maroding. 
Having landed by night at Port Calpe, they had 
proceeded immediately inland j and, dividing at 
daybreak, to fall at once upon several villages, 
they succeeded in their purpose of surprize : num- 
bers of cattle were taken, and many slaves. 
Whether these were the slaves or the children of 
the Bithynians, the historian has not specified, but 
they weift probably both ; for abundant testimony, 
concerning the manners of the Greeks, gives to ch. 18.S.4. 
suppose that, upon such an occasion, free and ®^^^***^*^^- 
bondmen, any that would fetch a price in the 
lilavemai'ket, would be equally taken. Such being 
the ordinary Grecian practice, we shall little 
wonder if the, Bithynians earned the character, 
which report gave them, of singular cruelty to any 
Greeks who, by shipwreck or other accident, fell c. 4. s. i. 
into their hands. 

A hill had been agreed upon by the Arcadians, 
where to reassemble. But the Bithynians mean- 
while collecting in force, pressed them so, that 
Mobile some joined with their booty, and some 

without, 

*• According to Spelman, it was a medicine that killed 
Cheirisophus ; but I think the expression of Xenophon may 
be interpreted more favorably for the physician; and so- 
Leunclavius, by his Latin version, appears to .have thought. 
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CRAP, without, One party was intirely cut off, and, of 
^^ — ZIL, another, only eight men escaped. The incourage- 
1 6. c. 3? ment of success cooperating powerfully with die 
■'^^~^* stimulation of resentment, the numbers of the 
Bithynians increased rapidly ; and the Arcadians, 
passing the night on the hill, found themselves in 
the morning surrounded and besieged. The 
Bithynian cavalry were numerous, the infantry all 
targeteers ; while the Arcadians, all heavy-armed, 
open to annoyance from missile weapons, could 
not return a wound ; and shortly they were ex- 
cluded from their watering-place. Totally at a 
loss for measures, they proposed a treaty, and 
terms were agreed upon; but, the Bithynians 
refusing to give hostages^ the Arcadians feared to 
trust them, and, in extreme anxiety, they passed 
a second night on the hill. 
B-7* Xenophon meanwhile, pressing the march of 

his heavy-armed, employed his small body of 
cavalry in ranging die country, to collect intelli- 
gence and obviate surprize ; and thus he obtained 
information of what had befallen the Arcadians. 
It was highly desirable, not only to relieve them, 
for the sake of manv valuable officers and de- 
serving soldiers, led unavoidably as the multitude 
had'inclined, but to form a junction with them for 
the security of the farther march, which the alarm 
given to the country would make otherwise highly 
I. w. dangerous. In the deficiency of his force, there- 
fore, Xenophon, had recourse to stratagem. He 
directed his targateers and horse, spreding from 
the heavy-armed, to set fire to everything com- 
bustible that fell in (heir way. Choosing his 

ground 
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ground for the night on an eminence, whepce the 
enemy's camp-fires were visible at the distance of 
about five, miles, he caused numerous fires to be 
lighted, to give the appeajrance of extent to his 
camp, and, early in the night, all to be suddenly 
extinguished. Thus he hoped to incourage the • 
Arcadians and alarm the Bithynians. At daybreak 
he marched, proposing, by a sudden assault, to 
pierce the fiithynian line, and join the Arcadians, 
who would cooperate on the other side. His 
stratagem took effect beyond his expectation : the 
Bithynians, fearful of nightly attack, withdrew 
silently. The Arcadians, finding themselves, with 
the dawn, at complete liberty, marched for Port- 
Calpe ; and when Xenophon's horse arrived at the 
hill, some old men and women only were remain- 
ing; with a few sheep and oxen, part of tiie booty 
taken, which, in the haste of the troops to move, 
had been neglected. Xenophon followed to Port- 
Calpe, where he found the Arcadians, together with 
the forces which had marched under Cheirisophus; 
but that general was already dead. 

Resting the next day, Xenophon prepared on Anab. i. e. 
the morrow", with the accustomed ceremony of ** ^' '* ^' 
sacrifice, for an inroad into the country to collect 
provisions : and he trusted that the alanto, which 
he had excited among the Bithynians, would not 

yet 

•' 'E«rfiJ4 ^ ^fAt^ lyifHo T5fj tU ratrrl <rv99hv. — Something 
«eein8 wanting here ; but the meaning is sufficiently decided 
by the expression, soon following, SJ^ 70^ itra, «ri/M»Wo», 
whence it appears that Leunclavius has translated well, and 
Spelman ill. The day next after the battle, in the Greek 
mode of expression, the second day, the Arcadians passed on 
the hill, the third they marched to Port-Calpe, the fourth 
they rested, and the fifth buried the slain. 
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yet be so far subsided, but that he might hav^ 
leisure for burying the Arcadian slain. The 
symp^pms of the victims being declared favorable, 
the Arcadians went out, .under cover of his march, 
and themselves buried their dead; and ia the 
evening all returned together to the camp. Mis- 
fortune and disgrace had now suflSciently excited 
disgust among the Arcadians, toward those who 
had persuaded the secession, and prepared them 
for sober counsel. The older and more respectable 
of their offices, therefore, A^sias of Stymphalus, 
liicronymus of Elis, and others, catting a meeting 
of the whole army, it was resolved, that the former 
order of united strength, under tlie formergenerab, 
should be restored, and that in future it should be 
death to propose 9 division of the army. 

But tho union and subordination were thus 
renewed, some very inconvenient jeaJousies «(nd 
suspicions remained among the soldiers. It was 
imagined that the generals, especially Xenophon, 
bent upon founding a colony, were desirous of 
delaying and impeding the return to Greece. The 
coast, from Heracleia to the BospewTis, was yet 
wholly unoccupied by Greeks. Port-Calpe lay 
nearly midway. There a peninsular rock, with 
precipitous sides, containing room for the habrta- 
tioa of ten thousand men, commanding a plentiful 
ftJuntain, and a commodious harbour, was con- 
nected, by a narrow neck, with a greg-t extent of 
fruitful country, abounding with well-inhabit 
villages, and bearing, even on the water's edge^' a 
profusion of excelltot shiptiiab^. The combina- 
tion of advantages, for a military aiwi cpmmejfcial 

settlanent^ 
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setdenient; was uncommon. But thb greater part 
of the soldiers^ having families or friends, in 
Greece, whom they had left, not through want 
at home, but some urged by a disposition for 
adventure^ others allured by the fame of advantages 
gained in the service of Cyrus, were now, beyond 
all things, anxious to return. The real difEcul- 
ties, .however, still opposing, were not small. 
Could vessels have been procured, the passage 
to Byzantium was easy; but so much was not 
hoped for. , Meanwhile they were without pro- 
visions ; and to prevent them from collecting any 
from the country, and ,to check their march 
through it, the fierce and active Bithynians were 
now joined by the well-appointed cavalry of the 
satrap Pha^iabazus. Under these circumstances, 
the gen^als desired to place the incumbrances of 
the army in the peninsular rock of Calpe, where a 
small guard would secure them, while the most 
active of the troops sought necessaries for all. Bat 
the obvious advantages of the port and the adjoin- 
ing territory, str^igthening the suspicion enter- 
tained, that the gen^als wanted to intrap them 
there, command and persuasion were equally 
ineffectual to induce the soldi^:^ to pass the 
neck ^*. 

Under these difficulties, Xenophon recurred to 
his usual resource, the power of superstition over 
Grecian minds. We are equally with him, as 
with his master Socrates, at a loss to knOw what 
to tUok of their belief; but notwithstanding the 

seriousness 

** Spelman has satiftfied himself here with tntnalatiiig 
unintelligibly, what, in the original, is indeed not by itself 
very clear, but seems sufficiently explained in the sequel. 
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*CHAP. seriousness Mith which Xenophon contiiiually 
speaks of his confidence in augury, and the pains 
he has taken frequently, and especially upon 
the present occasion, to justify his conduct under 
the declared will of the gods, his own account 
nevertheless appears clearly to indicate policy in 
all his measures. This at least seems certain, 
that no confidence in any symptom, of the victims 
ever induced him to neglect any part of the duty 
of a geneml. Calling the army, however, toge- 
ther, he pointed out the impossibility of proceeding 
by sea, the difficulties aqd dangers of the march 
by land, and the absolute necessity of moving, 
which nevertheless thdr pressing wants occasioned; 
and he concluded with proposing sacrifice, to team 
whether the gods would favor their march. The 

AiiAb.1.6. Ambraciot Silanus having deserted the army at 
Heracleia, to pass, with his three thousand darics, 
by sea to Greece, the Arcadian Arexion, his 
successor in the dignity of chief prophet, presided 
at the sacred ceremony. He declared all the 
symptoms unfavorable, and the march was stopped 
for the day; while the soldiers, hungiy and 
dissatisfied, did not scruple, some of them, to say 
that the prophet's declaration had been influenced 
by Xenophon. 

Informed of this, Xenophon caused proclama- 
tion to be made, that sacrifice should be again 
offisred on the morrow, when all prophets, if any 
were in the army, should attend, and any soldiers 
might be spectators. Many came ; sacrifice was 
thrice repeated, and the symptoms always unik- 
viMrable. The disappointment was in some degree 

relieved 
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reliev^ by a report, said to have been commuDi- 
cated by a merchant-ship, passing along the coast, 
that Cleander, harmost of Byzantium, was coining, 
with triremes and transports. It was then more 
cheerfully resolved to wait the day ; but still it Anab. u 6. 
was urged, that sacrifice should be offered, to ^' ^' ** *^' 
know if the gods would approve an inroad, to 
collect provisions. Sacrifice, thrice again repeated, 
forbad this equally as the march. The soldiers 
thronged about Xenophon's tent, complaining of 
want of food ; but he persisted in declaring he 
would undertake nothing with unfavorable omens. 

On the next day sacrifice was again offered, •. 14. 
and the anxious soldiers crowded around. The 
victims still forbidding, the generals agreed that 
the march was not to be undertaken. They 
however assembled the army, and Xenophon 
spoke for them : ^ Probably,' he said, * the enemy 

• were now collected in force, and, for whatever 
' purpose they moved, it might be necessary to 

* fight : if therefore the baggage were deposited 
^ in the strong post in the peninsula, and they 
' marched prepared for action, possibly the vic- 
' tims might favor the measure.' Here appears 
some explanation of the mystery of Xenophon's 
conduct. At least his expression amounts to a 
declaration, afterward explicitly made", that he 
thought the gods commonly favored human pru- 
dence, and would not give the reward of wisdom 
and Just precaution to folly and rashness, or of 

diligence 

^ See forward, p. 292 ; and Xen. Anab. 1. 6. c. 4. s. 2. 
6&12. 

vol.. V. U 
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CHAP. dUigepce and yigc»r to remissaess and ^loth. 

.'^^' > Pressed however as the soldiers were by hunger, 
their jealousy of the purpose of the generals pre- 

Ai»b.i.6. vailed; they exclaimed against moving into the 

«<4>-i5« peninsula, and called for immediate sacrifice. 
Draft-oxen, ajone to be found for victimSi were 
immolated; but still the symptoms adverse. 

The want of food now became severe. Neon, 
an Asinaean (not a Lacedaemonian, but of those 
fubjects of Lacedsempu who were included under 
the more compreheyasive name of Laconians) had 
been raised to the rank of general, in the room of 

9. i9. 17* Cheirisophtts. Desirous of gratifying in his new 
command, he offered to lead any i^iiio would put 
themsdves under him, notwithstanding any fore- 
boding in the sacrifices, to jdunder some villages, 
to which an Heradept, following the army, under- 
took to conduct* About two thousand turned 
out, with sacks, leathern bottles, and javelins. 
While dispersed am<wg the villages for plunder, 
diey were attacked by a body of the satrap's 
cavalry: fu0 five himdred were killed; a few 
reached the casap ; the re^t assembling on a hill, 
defa^did themselves, but dared not move. In 
^Sti^ whole e?:p^i^on, so great a loss bad nott been 

suffered fipQ9Bpi an fKi^fiy. 
f. 18-40. On the fif9t iptelHgwce of the event, Xenopbon 
aiisemlded tiie wmy, and having sacrificed a drali- 
ox (it is tq be presumed the symptoms were 
iavo^ble, tho he has omitted to say it) he marched 
with ^ under thirty years of age, and brought 
off the distressed p^rty. The Bithyniaps how- 
ever followed, occupied the thickets about the 

camp^ 
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camp, and after dusk, suddenly attackiiig the out* 
^iMrds, kitted some, and drove the rest within 
the line. Great alarm insued throu^ the army ; 
and the, by a proper disposition immediate 
danger was soon ohviated, no small despondency 
r^idained. 

Thus at l^igth the minds of the soldiers were 
sufficiently tamed, to obey the orders or take the 
advice of their generals. Next morning they 
submitted to be conducted into the peninsula, 
and an intrenchment, strengthened with a pali- 
sade, was made across the neck. Fortunately, on An&b.i.e. 
the same day, a vessel axrived from Heracleia, ^•^•••*- 
with com, wine, and live cattle, or in the his- 
torian's phrase, victims '^ 

Early on the morrow Xenophon rose to sacri- i^t^s- 
fice, and not only the prognostics, from the very 
first victim, were fevorable, but, as the ceremony 
drew to a conclusion, the prophet Arexion saw an 
ea^ portendmg good fortune. Immediately he 
exhorted X^iophon to march. The slaves, camp- 
followers, and ba^age, were left in the peninsula^ 
with a guard, composed of aH the soldiers who 
had exceeded their forty-fifth year, under the 
command of Neon: all the rest marched under 
Xen(^;)hon. 

. They had not proceeded two miles, when they ».4- 
fell in with some, scattered bodies of those slain 
in the last excursion. It was their first eare to 
bury these as they advanced. Arriving about ». |. 
midday near the villages, they collected some 
necessaries, but avoided dispersing for plunder; 

V 2 
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CHAP, and suddenly the enemy appeared, Persian horse 

w-^v — r* and Bithynian foot, upon some hills, not two 
miles off, in large force; checking their march 
upon discovering Ae Greeks, and forming in order 

Anab.i.(j. of battle. Arexion immediately sacrificed, and 

•• *• •• • the very first victim was favorable. Xenophon, 
knowing the temper of the enemy, thought it 
important immediately to march against them: 

• 7,8. While he was directing the reserve, the head of 
the column halted at a deep glen", crossing the 
way. The generals hesitated to pass it, with the 
enemy so near; and the Arcadian Sophsenetus, 
oldest of those present, gave his opinion decidedly 

••9— »3. against the risk. Xenophon however, confident 
that it was safer to attack such an enemy,-'cavalry 
and targeteers, than to retreat before * them, in- 
sisted upon going forward : * the victims had been 
* all favorable,' he said, * the omens all happy;' 
^ and this ;Eirgument inabled him to prevail. 

«. 1 6. Having passed the ^en unmolested, apprdien- 

sion changed into over-hardiness, and the targeteers 

. ran forward, without orders. The Persian horse, 

with the crowd of Bithynian foot, met them with 

1. 17—33. advantage of ground ; put them to flight, followed 
toward the heavy-armed phalanx, which was ad- 
vancing briskly, and approached with an appearance 

of 

' * Navof. I do not hesitate to thank Spielman for his 
explanation of thn word, for which Straho affords cliear 
authority in his ninth book. — TI^kutm ^i rvf froXiuq h Ktp^K» 
jc. T. 1. p. 640, vel 418. The Latin translators, satisfied 
with the wonl saltus^ at least risk to mislead their readers. 
Xenophon has certainly meant to describe a valley, or glen ; 
what in the provincial speech of the south' of England is 
4:aUed a Bottom, in that of the north a Dene or a Gill ; and 
the action of the horse shows that it was without wood, or 
very scantily wooded. 
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of firmness. But when the trumpet sounded^ ^^^T* 
the psean was sung, and, with a shout, spears * — ^-^ 
were presented, not waiting the charge, they 
turned and fled* Timasion, with the small body 
of Grecian horse, completely dispersed the left 
wing : but the right, pressed by no troops capable 
of rapid pursuit, collected again, and the phalanx 
was obliged to advance twice more to charge. 
Meanwhile the targeteers rallied, and exerting 
themselves against those whom the heavy-armed 
had thrown into confusion, the rout at length 
became complete ; the enemy's horse flying frona 
the Grecian foot, even down the steep sides of 
the glen, says the historian, as if horse were 
pursuing them. Raising their trophy then, the 
Greeks returned, and, about sunset^ reached 
their camp. 

The advantage of Xenophon's policy became Anab. i. c 
quickly manifest. An army of Persians and *^*^'*"~^- 
Bithynians differed widely from itself, incouraged 
by success or dejected by defeat. Directing their 
care to remove their property, out of reach of 
those against whom they now despaired of de- 
fending it, they gave no more disturbance to the 
Greeks. Their families and more portable effects 
were' carried up the country. Apparently the , 
slaves employed in tillage^ as well as the produce 
of tillage, were left ; for parties sent daily from 
the Grecian army, brought in corn, wine, pulse, 
and figs. The historian has not specified that this 
booty was, in any part, contribution by compact, 
obviating the destruction of farms and callages } 
but such profitable excursions could not be lasting^ 

u 3 without 
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CHAP, withoat some moderation and method in plunder. 
, 3HUg> Y^^ gjjjj however abscJute freebooting (perhaps 
Ana^, only against the more distant or refractory town- 
f. «. & 16. riiips) not only was allowed, but regulated by a 
common vote of the army; by which it wais 
established that, when no militaiy duty interfered, 
parties mi^t marode on their private account: 
when the genemls directed an expedition, the 
booty taken bdonged to the common stock. But 
the expectation of a profitable trade now brought 
supplies from the Grecian towns on the the coast ; 
a circumstance probably foreseen by Xenophon, 
so that there was a constant and plentifril market. 
Thus the army waited patiently for Oleander, who 
was expected from Byzantium. Meanwhile rumor 
having circulated of an intention to establish a 
f. t, 3. colctoy at Port-Calpe, not only the Greek mer- 
chants were looking to it for new sources of 
commerce, but the nearest Bithynian tribes sent 
a deputation to Xenophon, to know upon what 
teims they might be received into friendship and 
eHiance. 

SECTION VI. 

Reium of the Greeks. FoUtical State of Greece. Arrival 
of the Lacedeanonian Governor of Byzantium at Port- 
Ctipe: Reject for Laeedemonitm Officers. Mw'chofiki 
4rtny to ChrpsopolM : Arrival m JBaiTOfpe. 7Va»Mc^Nm« ol 
Hymi^tym* Despidism (f Ijicedamcman Qjfiiiers. 

The expedition of Cyrus and return of the Greeks, 
th^w fay, may seem little connected with any great 
political interest of the Greek nation ; and yet, 
for the pictures, which Xenophon's account of if 

' furnishes, 
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furnishes/of the Grecian character, manners, re- 
ligion^ art of war, and military pdicy ; for the 
information concerning Grecian colonies, main- 
taming tilemselves and florishingi hx from the 
mother-country, induhted among fierce and warlike 
barbarians ; and perhaps yet tMte, for the insight 
into the character and circumstances of that vast 
empire, which had once nearly involved Greece 
in its growing vortex, and never ceased to be a 
formidable and interesting neighbor ; they would 
claim much consideration in Grecian history. But 
what has preceded, is moreover an introduction 
hardly to be dispensed with for the sequel, where 
the connection with the deepest interests of Greece 
becomes intimate. 

The Lacedsemonian government being at tl^ 
time arbiter of the Greek nation, or, according to 
the phrase of antient writers^ holding the empire 
of Greece, in the difficult management of that 
singular kind of imperial domitdco], no considera- 
tion perhaps was more important to it than that 
of the relation in which it stood, c^ might stand, 
with the Persian empire. Hating taken palt wi^* 
Cyrus, first obscurely, but afterward openly, the 
result of that prince's enterprisse niust ne^iei^arily 
be looked for with anxiety ; and his defeat and 
death, with the complete overthrow of his cause, 
and trimnph of the royal arms, could not fail- te 
be in a considerable degree alarming. Th^ were 
farming as the powetf of ^e Persian empire, 
uncKstracted by rel)ellions, was of itsedf formidable ; 
but they wet« still mcxre so, as views adterse to 
the peace of Laced^emon would be dpen^ for 

u 4 that 
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^xxm* *^* ^^^^^ P^ ^^ ^^® Greek nation itself, which 
bore the Lacedeemonian supremacy not without 
extreme reluctance. 

Nor would the return of the Cyreian Greek 
army, or the Ten-thousand , (the former name 
distinguishing it in its own day, the latter among 
posterity) be indifferent to the Lacedaemonian 
government. Considering how that army was 
composed, tho two Lacedaemonians had succes- 
sively held the principal authority, yet its approach, 
to parts now under the Lacedaemonian dominion, 
and to Greece itself, with numbers, so little 
diminished, and fame for its achievements great 
and singular, and views and disposition wholly 
unknown, would require some watching, as even 
an indispensible duty of a government, looked to 
for the general protection of the nation. But the 
Lacedaemonian government, powerful abroad, was, 
through the contest of parties, as we have seen 
in treating of .Athenian affairs, distracted and 
unsteddy at home. The expectation of many in 
the Cyreian army, and especially of the late 
general Cheirisophus, had been that, in conse- 
quence of the part taken in the cause of Cyrus, 
war could not fail between Lacedaemon and 
Persia ; and hence the hope of being taken into 
the Lacedaemonian service, with revived prospect 
of fortune. But this appears to have depended 
upon the turn of politics at Lacedaemon, and 
especially upon the decision, whether Lysander's 
party, or that of Pausanias, should rule there. 
For, tho direct information of the domestic politics 
of that state rarely reaches us, yet the sequel 

wiU 
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will considerably confirm, what preceding matters 
show probable, that Lysander's party could not per- 
severe in the line taken, when the Lacedaemonian 
government determined to support the rebellion 
of Cyrus, which was clearly making war with the 
king; and that, on the contrary, the party of 
Pausanias, perhaps always opposing that measure, 
but certainly strengthened by its failure, which 
would bring discredit on their opponents, proposed 
to strengthen themselves farther, and possibly 
also hoped to do their country the best service, 
by managing reconciliation ; first with the western 
satraps, and then, through them, with the court 
of Susa itself. In this policy we find an im- 
portant step had been already gained; for Xen-Anab. 
Phamabazus, who ruled the northwestern pro- 
vinces of Lesser Asia, was among the actual 
allies of Lacedaemon. 

. Such, as far as may be gathered, was the state 
of things, when Cleander^ harmost of Byzantium, 
so long looked-for, at length arrived at Port Calpe ; 
but, instead of the expected fldet, he brought 
only two triremes, with not a single transport 
Dexippus, the Lacedaemonian, who had deserted 
with the penteconter borrowed firom the Trapezun- 
tines, confident in his favor with Anaxibius and 
Cleander, and in the terror of the Lacedaemonian 
name, was restrained neither by fear nor shame 
from returning to the army he had so giossly 
injured ; he came in Cleander's train. It hap- 
pened that, when they landed, a large detachment 
was absent on an expedition ; and some maroders, 
who thought the opportunity favorable for private 

plunder. 
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CHAP, plunder, were retuming with a large number of 
■ ^"^' ' sheep, stolen in the neighborhood'^. Falling in 
with Oleander, they feared they should lose Aeir 
booty ; but, \cnowing the character of Dexipptes, 
* they proposed to deliver the whole to him, to 
AMb. L 6. return them a part at his pleasure. Some other 
^ * "* ^ soldierSj accidentally witnesses of the transaction, 
remonstrating that the sheep were the common 
property of the army, Dexippus ordered them, 
to disperse. The soldiers disregarding the com- 
mands of one so little iutitled tb respect, Dexippus 
hastened to Cleander, and telling his story uncon- 
tradicted, received an order, in consequence of 
which he arrested a soldier of the lochus of the 
Arcadian Agasias. The lochage accidentally 
passing, rescued the man, conceiving the inter^ 
ference of Dexippus to be grossly impertinent. 
A tumult insued ; the soldiers reviled Dexippus 
as a deserter and traitor : thdr passions warmed ; 
they began to throw stones ; and Oleander's 
seamen, and in the end Cleander himself, alarmed^ 
ft. 6. ran toward the shore. X^iophon and the other 

generals presently interfering, stopped the tumult 
and apologized for it ; but Cleander^ previously 
instigated by Dexippus, and now vexed at the 
fear he had shown, threatened to depart 

immediately, 

^ YrfoirtVfMt means here not the artmf^ exercitWy Bunply, 
as Spelman and the Latin translators have turned it, but 
agmen or extfdtm qui in expediiumem tdudtvr^ as Hederic 
has ju^y explained the word. The generals, it appears, 
were mostly present, while the rpcirtvfut was oat The oco?. 
mentioned in this passage, seems to be the hilU one eiw of 
which formed the peninsula, and the other stretched into the 
plain country, as described by Xenophon in his account of 
Port-Calpe, 1. 6. c. 4. s. 3. 
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immediately to proclaim the army enemies to 
Lacedaemon, and to send directions that no 
Grecian city should recdve them : nor would he 
accept any apology, less than the delivery of the 
soldier arrested, and the officer who released him. 

To Greeks and freemen, who had been asserting 
the glory of the Grecian name, at a distsftice 
before unthought-of for Grecian arms, who had 
been defying the power of the greatest monarch 
in the world, in the very center of his vast empire, 
this, from the governor of a little colony of their 
fellowcountrymen, was a strange greeting, just as 
they 'were returning to their country, powerful 
they thought still while they held together, and 
respectable when they should separate. The 
generals, aware that the business might be serious, , 

assembled the army. Some made light of Cleander 
and his threats: but Xenophon addressed the 
assembly Aus : * Fellowsoldiers, we are already Anab. i. 6. 
approaching the Grecian cities, and you know ^ ^' ** ^' 
that the Lacedaemonians preside over Greece. 
Perhaps however you do not enough know 
that, in every Grecian city, the will of any 
Lacedemonian suffices for any act of autho- 
rity. Should Cleander then, who commands 
Byzantium, report us to the other governors as 
a lawless band, refractory against the authority 
of Lacedaemon, and, especially, should he find 
credit with Anaxibius, the commander-in-chief, 
it would be equally difficult for us to stay here » 
or to go elsewhere. We must therefrre neces- 
sarily obey those, whatever they command, 
whom the cities whence we come obey. I . 

* therefore 


CHAP. 

xxin. 


Anabasis, 
1. 6. c. 6, 

s. lO, 11. 


S.SS. 
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therefore (for I understand Dexippus accuse^^ 
me of persuading and supporting Agasias) will 
exonerate you from the imputation and its con- 

I 

sequences, by submitting myself to judgement ; 
and I hold that all others accused ought equally 
to surrender themselves; that so you, justly 
expecting to receive credit and honor in your 
country, may not, on your return to it, be 
deprived of the common rights of Grecian 
citizens/ 

Agasias, always attached to Xenophon, warmly 
exculpated him, and declared his readiness to 
surrender himself. He requested only that some 
officers might be appointed to assist in his justi- 
fication; and the choice being allowed him, he 
desired the generals. Accordingly these, with 
Agasias, and the man rescued by Agasias, going 
to Cleander, declared they came, in pursuance 
of a common vote of the army, to offer them- 
selves, and all that army, or any member^ of it, 
to be judged by him, and disposed^ of fit his 
discretion'^. It is difficult to conceive a more 
complete acknowlegement of despotic authority 
over the Greek nation, not in one soverein, but 
in every Spartan in office. Agasias then presented 
himself as the person who had rescued the soldier; 
•. 13—15. alledging his knowlege of the soldier's merit and 
of Dexippus s treachery; and declaring that he 
had no thought of resisting Cleander, or any whom 
he knew to act under his authority. Cleander 
however required that Agasias and the soldier 

should 

^ These are strong terms, but they are fedthful to the 
original of Xenophon, xfitaAa ciavlof xifi^^^ ^ i"* ^' P^vKn* 
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l^hould be left in custody; and, dismissing the sect. 
generals, told them he should desire their attend- >- ^' '^ 
ance at the trial. 

Xenophon, again assembUng the army, recomr Anab. i. 6. 
mended that a deputation, in the name of c|ll, ^' 
should request from Oleander the liberation of the 
prisoners. It was accordingly voted, that the 
generals and lochages, with Dracontius a Spartan, 
and a few others selected for the occasion, should 
wait upon him. That formidable army, which 
had ihade the Persian monarch tremble on his 
throne, and traversed his empire in defiance of 
his , force, then threw itself, by the voice of its 
iavorite general, in these humble terms, on the . 
mercy of a Lacedaemonian governor of a town 
in Thrace ; out of his government, and supported, 
on the spot, by no greater force than the crews 
of two small ships : 

* The accused,' said Xenophon, addressing 8.17. 
Cleander, ^ are in your power ; and the army 
submits them< and itself to your discretion. 
Nevertheless it is the desire and prayer of all, 
'^ that Ihey be not put to death, but restored to 
the army, with which their former merits have 
been great. Should this favor be obtained, the 
army promises, if you will take the command, 
to show itself orderly and obedient, and able, 
the gods willing, to deiy any enemy. It is 
indeed their earnest wish to serve under your 
immediate orders ; that you may know, from 
experience, the comparative merits of Dexippus 
and all others, and reward every man according 
to his desert.^ 

Such 
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c H A F. S uch submission ( such sarvility it mi^t peihtps 
«^ ^^/"' • on some occasions be called) at langdi 8atts6ed 
Cleander. Wonder is apt to arise at testimonies 
Jike this, concerning what, in antient and modern 
times, has been so much eulogized aa Grecian 
liberty. But however later authors may have 
extolled Greece as the favorite land of freedom, 
in the assertion and in the injoyment of whidb it 
afforded example for all the world, yet we find 
this portrait harmonizing with every account, 
remaining frcxn the incomparable writers who 
lived in the republican times : all show that the 
spirit of independency indeed ran high in Greoce, 
and often produced actions most worthy of ad- 
miration ; but substantial freedom was little found 
there. And if, from what actually was, we turn 
to the observations and schemes of the ablest 
speculative men of the same ages, we find Pbto^ 
Isocrates^ and Aristotle, unable to propose how 
Greece should be free; which must be Xenqphon's 
apology for the politics, recommaided in that 
work, ao admired by the antients, his Cyropaideia. 
Fortunately for us, we derive from our forefathers 
incomparably better principles, with frur and 
glonous example of better practice. 

Cleander, feeling enou^ his importance, as a 
Lacedaemonian in office, had however liberality,. 

Anab. 1. 6. gg ^cU as talents. ' Tht conduct of the army,' 
he said, ^ sufficiently confuted the report of its 
^ disafifection to Lacedaemon. The accused should 
^ be immediately restored, and he would not 
^ refuse the honorable office, offered to him, of 

• 19, to. * leading it to Greece.' Immediatdy he enta[Ted 

2 into 
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into a connection of hospitality and fr^dship sect. 
with Xenophon ; but the sacrifices being, for three ^ — A- 
successive days, unpropitious to the inarch, he 
assembled the generals, remitted the command ^^ 
into their hands, and, promising the army the 
best reception in his power on its arrival at 
Byzantimn, after mutufil compliments paid, he Anab.i.6. 
departed by sea. "'^'""' 

The army then, marching wider the former 
generals, traversed Bithynia unmolested ; but, >• ^^' 
finding no plunder in the direct way, turned, and 
collected large booty of slaves and cattle. On 
the sixth day they arrived at Chrysopolis on the 
Bospohis, overagainst Byzantium, where they 
were so among Grecian colonies, that they might 
reckon themselves almost arrived in Greece. 

The apprehension, excited by the Cyreian 
army, emerging from barbarous countries, and 
approaching the western shore of Asia, was in 
scmie degree conmion to Greeks and Persians; 
and indeed the conduct of that army had a£Porded 
to both but too much ground. Phamabazus 
especially was alarmed. Bithynia, one of die 
wilder provinces of his satrapy, having hem 
already plundemd, and his cavalry, assisting the 
people to protect their property, repeatedly fought 
and defeated, it was feared that the richer parts 
of his country mi^t invite its next enterprize. 
As an ally of LacedsBmon, therefore, he applied i. 7c. i. 

• An 

to Anaxibius, the Lacedaemonian commander-in* 
chief, pressing earnestly for the removal of the 
Cyreians out of Asia. It seems probable that to 
these circumstances we should 4Qok for tlje real 

considerations, 


xxm. 
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CHAP, considerations, which determined Cleander to 
avoid the command, after he had undertaken it, 
and leave the army to its own ways, for the march 
to the Bosporus ; and it may perhaps be suspected, 
that the indications in the sacrifices were but 
artificial auxiliaries to his purpose. Apparendy 
not averse to the politics of Lysander, he would 
perhaps gladly have commanded such an army 
as the Cyreian for war against Persia. To con- 
ciliate therefore, rather than offend it, would be 
his purpose ; and he might be willing that, even 
without him, it should commit the hostilities, 
probably projected before he left it, which would 
provoke war, provided he incurred no blame. But 
conpection with the opposite party is rather in- 
dicated in the conduct of Anaxibius ; tho with 
principles so loose, that, where private gain was 
in view, party interests held no competition with 
it In the present moment he seems to have 
reckoned that, to make the most of his high 
command, during the short remainder of its term, 
he should gratify the satrap. Accordingly, sending 
for the generals and lochages of the Cyreian army 
to Byzantium, he proposed its immediate passage 
to the European shore; offering pay for the 
whole, to commence on its arrival. This having 
been, now for «ome time, the object of the best 
hope for the greater part, was acceded to with 
general joy. Xenophon had declared his purpose 
Anab. 1. 7. to sail immediately for Athens ; but at the request 
of Anaxibius he held his command for the passage 
to Byzantium. There at length, finding themselves 
once more on European ground, and supposing 

themselves 


c. 1. s. 5. 
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themselves established in the service of the re- 
public that commanded Greece, they felicitated 
themselves, as if all difficulties were ended^ and 
they were already at home. 

No pay however had yet been issued, when 
they were surprized with an order to assefiable, 
out of the to^n, with arms and baggage, as for 
a march. Under much uneasiness, anxiety, and 
discontent, this order was slowly obeyed. Nearly Antb. i. r. 
all however were assembled, when Anaxibius came, * *, 
and calling together the generals and lochages, 
directed them ' to proceed to the Chersonese, 
^ where Cyniscus,' he said, * the Lacedaemonian 

* governor, would receive them into pay; and 
' provisions for the way they might take from the 

* Thracian villages.' The generals, surprized, yet 
obedient, began making the necessary inquiries 
concerning the roads, and the state of the country 
to be passed. Meanwliile intelligence of the 
purpose, getting among the soldiers, set them 
instantly in fury. Snatching their arms, some t. lo. 
ran back toward the gate, and, upon its being 
shut against them, with vehement complaints of ill 
treatment, threatened to force it; others, running 

to the shore, found an easy passage over the mole 
into the town, where some of their comrades were 
yet loitering. Joined by these they forced the 
gate, and the whole army rushed in. 

The utmost alarm and terror pervaded Byzan- 
tium. The agora was instantly deserted. Some 
barricaded themselves in their houses, some fled ^ 
aboard the ships ; all apprehended the rapine 
and carnage usual in a place taken by storm. 

VOL. V. X Anaxibius 
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CHAP. AnaxibhiB himself^ ninnaig to the shoce, pused 

' — V — ' m a fiBhing>*boat to the citadd, and sent in baste 
to Cliikedoni for a vdnfoioemeat to the amail 
garrison. 

The Cyreiaa gelierab thannelves feaffed, lihat, 
iti Alt circuttiBtnices which the disbonest aad 
meek policy of the Spartan comnander-in-diisf 
had sttperindaced, tiiey afaould faatdly be aUe to 

AMb.1.7. ftstrain liie ardiy from outrage. Xeoof^HiD, 
ivfao had 8tm atteMied, at the pattkular request 
of Alsaiibiu, fbam^ for the town» for iSt» army, 
and far bis own chacactear and safety, irhea liei 
aaw 4he gata forced, had pressed in with the 

•.M>i6- soldiers. Qoiekfy he ingaged their atteotion. 
jQrowdii^ aiiKnit hkn, lliey said, * Now, Xenopiion, 
^ is the ttmd to tame yoarself and terve » : the 
^ anny is at your devotion ; ami tise city, and the 

* fleet, m tlie harboo', wad dl that kotdi txmtsiii, 
^ ate yoor own/ ' Jli^it^' said Xemaphon, * bat 
' die &rst tkiiig necessary is order «m(H^ yen. 
^ Form, as quickly as possible.' The Thiadan 
square, wthere tfaey hafqyened to be, having space 
enon^ he was iustaody ob^^ : the faeaTynantiied 
fanned in cefaima, fifty deep ; tjie ttar|^teers tan 
to the ifamks. Having thos checked diou^tless 
violenoe m t^e «riltset, XfitK)phon, ixn a soodmig 

1. 18— to. speech, represented to the ansiy * the iniquity and 
^ dishonor of injuring the Byzairtines, inriio imd 

* never mfaved liiem, ami the iiapoErsibiUty of 
. ' Insisting the joiner of Lacedamcm, wihich had 

sididQe(l A^Aieas, aiid now tseeronitided Ghreece;* 
'imd in )Gondla0kai lie Tececamended, ' that ^a de- 
^ fMation te aent to Anaxibiua, to aasaae Um 

' that 
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^ dMit they had returned into the tovt^n widii no 
' purpose of outrage, but certainly with tiite wisb 

* to obtain from him that assistance which lie had 

* promised: that should he still refuse it| they 
' were ready to march away at his cnder; but 
' they were desirous of demonstmting that their 

* obedience was willing, and that to b^uile them 

^ was unnecessary.' The aimy wa^ persuaded, '^°*^•^J• 
and the deputation was sent. 

The circumstmices, both of Greece and of the 
surrounding countries, offered numerous oppor* 
tunities for adventurers, especially for military 
adventurers. There fa^pened to be in Byzantium 
a Theban, named Cyratades, who professed the 
business of a genera], ready to serve anywhere , 
in the command kA troops, for Greek cities or 
fovein naticms. WhSe the army was waiting, this 
man came and proposed himself for their leader, 
undertaking to conduct them to protitable enter- 
prize in Thrace, and, in the interval, to provide 
them subsistence from his private means. Hie 
miention, at the auie time, of pay and plunder 
had excited attention, when the officers, «i^ho were *• »«. 
sent into the citadel, returned with a message 
firom Anaxibius, assuring the army that they 
should have no cause to rep^it their moderation 
and obedience ; that he would xep(»rt to ihe 
Lac^^gmonian government their good conduct, 
and would consider by what means he mi^ 
immediatdy serve tl^em. Soothed thus by 
Anaxibius, and upon the pokit of losing Xeaophon^ 
who was stiii tent upon returning to Athens, 
•officers and men acceded to the proposal of 

X 2 Cyratades. 
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CHAP. Cyratades. He promised that every necessary, 
^ — V— ^ for setting out on their proposed expedition; 
should be ready next morning, victuals, drink, 
victims, and a prophet (it is Xenophon's list ;) 
and upon this they quietiy marched out of the 
town. They were no sooner gone, than Anaxibius 
caused the gates Ur be locked, and proclaniation 
to be made, that if any soldiers of tiie Cyreian 
army were any more found in Byzantium, they 
should be sold for slaves. Such was the treat-* 
ment of this gallant army, on its first arrival' in a 
European Greek city, from the commander-in-chief 
of the united forces of Greece. 

Xenophon (who had staid thus long at the 

particular request of Anaxibius) found himself, in 

return for his service in preserving the town from 

pillage and slaughter, banished, in common with 

AMb.1.7. the whole army, from its walls. Applying to 

e.i.f.«4- (^jgi^ujgj^ ijjg governor, his host, he obtained, 

with some difficulty, permission to aiter; but 
upon condition that he would sail with Anaxibius, 
who, on the approaching expiration of the term 
' of his command, was to return to Greece. 

Whether the policy of Anaxibius, or his own 
presumptuous folly, had urged Cyratades to an 
undertaking which could only involve him in im- 
mediate shame, (tho it appears far more likely 
the former) he was utterly unable to provide 
• as. even one day's subsistence for the army. Its 
obedience therefore was instantly withdrawn from 
him, and the troops took quarters for themselves 
in the Thracian villages; under what compact, 
' f r with what violence, we are not informed. 

^ . Xenophon 
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Xenophon only proceeds to observe, ihat, none sect. 
of the generals having influence enough to unite ^ — ,^ 


the rest in any settled design, the army wasted in 
inaction. Many of the soldiers sold their arms ; Anab.1.7. 
some got their passage for Greece ; some settled 
themselves in the Grecian towns on tiiie Propontis. 
Anaxibius rejoiced in this decay of that once- 
powerful and proud army; less as he feared 
injury to any Grecian settlement, or to the 
Lacedaemonian authority, than as he hoped to be 
paid for gratifying the Persian satrap. 

Apparently the Lacedaemonian government re- 
mained yet balancing, what policy to follow toward 
Persia. But it seems likely that Lysander's 
party had communicated with the Cyreians, and 
incourage^ the hope of Lacedaemonian service 
for them, and war in Asia; whence the party 
of Pausanias, which still preponderated, would 
entertain the greater jealousy of them, and be 
more disposed to direct or approve the cond&ct 
of. Anaxibius. That officer, quitting at length 
his command, took Xenophon with him for the 
voyage to' Greece, He put into the port of 
Parium, near the northern entrance of the strait 
of the Hellespont, for the purpose of holding 
farther communication with Phamabazus.- But, 
without a character to win esteem, upon losing 
his power he could no longier command respect. ^ 
The policy of Asiatic councils was now directed 
to cultivate the friendship of the superseding 
officers, Aristarchus, who had passed up the 
Propontis to take the government of Byzantium, 
and Polus, the new commander-in-chief, who was 

X 3 daily 


cfiA*. daily expected. The promise of Aristarchm wa^\ 
> ~\ - already ingaged, that no disturbance should be 
given by the Cyrfeian army to the Bithyhian 
satrapy. Anaxibius then, no longer able to profit 
ftom service to his own party, seems to have pro- 
posed to earn credit with the opposite party by 
a vei^ strong measure. He pitoposed to Xenophon 
to go to the a^my, and bring it over into Asia : 
oflerii!ig a vessel for the passage, with orders, that 
horses sfaoald be fiimished for his use, and 
Am^i-7. obedience paid to his commands. Xenophon, 
knowing, as he says, that, however the generals 
were divided, the soldiers would universally rgoice 
lin the opportunity to make war in the rich satrapies 
of Phajfuabazus and Tissaphernes, undettook the 
business. Being received by the army with all 
Ae joy he expected, he led it imrnediately tb 
l^efinthus^ there to imbark for Asia. 

What realfy persttSKled him to such a measure, 
his tiecessarily cautious account does not explain. 
I^ossibly he had expectation, or possibly fedse 
inlbrmatkm, of h change in the government of 
liacediemon. The conduct of Cleandep seems 
tb indicate . such expectation. As soon as the 
controlling authority of Anaxibius was removed 
from Byzantium, with a just regard for humanity, 
ffaf ,th^ Greek nation, and for his friendship con- 
tracted with Xenophon, he had been kihcfly 
skttetitive to all Cyteian soldiers in the place and 
ifc^hborhood, particularly directing quarters .to 
be provided for the sick. On the contrary, one 
of the first measures of the tiew harmost of* 
By^antium^ Aristarchus, was to order all Cyreian 
• soldiers, 
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sotdierS) that could be found in the town, to be sKCt. 
arrested ; and in strict pursuance of the tyrannical ^ ^}' 
edict of Anaxibius, he sold four hundred for . 
slaves. Hearing then of the march of the anny Anab. i. 7. 
to PerinAus, he went thither with two triremes, ^ ^' ** ^* 
and forbad its passage to Asia. In vain Xenoph<Mi 
urged the authority of Anaxibius. From his own 
account seemingly he should have known that 
Anaxibius neither had authority, nor deserved 
influence. Aristarchus answered, that Anaxibius 
was no longer commander-in-chief; that he was 
himself governor there, and that he would sink 
any vessel attempting to transport troops to Asia. 
Next day he sent for the generals and lochages 
to attend him in Perinthus. They obeyed the 
summons ; but, as they approached the town, 
intelligence was communicated to Xenophon, that 
if he entered the walls he would be arrested, aMt 
either suffer en the spot, or be delivered to 
Pharnabazus. Under pretence of a sacrifice, 
therefore, he returned to the camp. The rest 
proceeding, were not admitted to the presence 
ot Aristarchus, but desired to attend again in the 
evening; jmd thfs confirmed Xenaplion in the 
opinion, that the information ^ven him was 
wdt founded. 

To cross into Asia, in opposition to the Lace- 
deemoni^n commanders, would be neither easy to 
effect, nor safe, if effected. In the Chersonese, 
whither Anaxibius had pointed their view, they 
would be as in a trap, under the power of 
the Lacedaemonian governor there; and having 
experienced Spartan fraud, fliey feared Spartan 

X 4 policy. 
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CH A P. policy. Thus, in the midst of florishing Grecian 
setdonents, and almost in Greece, the Cyraans, 
threatened on all sides, found themselves mora 
at a loss which way to turn, than when first 
deserted by their Persian allies, thousands of 
miles from . home^ in the middle of the hostile 
Persian empire. 

SECTION VII. 

Retum of the Greeks. Circumstancei of Thrace. Seroice of 
ike Armji with a Thracian Prince. Ingagement of the Arnnf 
t» the Lacedamoman Service : Passage to jisia, and march 
to join the Laeedoamman Fcrcesl 

The political state of the worid, that arrange- 
ment, which the wisdom of man can make, for 
establishing the rights and restraming the mis* 
conduct of his own species, may appear, in modem 
times, defective enou^; but, as fieur as we can 
look into antiquity, we find a state of things less 
harmonized, and more precarious. Hence con-, 
tinual opportunity for profit to those who would 
make war their trade; and hence arose still a 
^ipimering of, hope for the Cyfeians. The best 
market was generally found among the most 
polished and luxurious nations ; and so, as civili* 
zation spred, the market was extended. Various 
circumstances, of late years, had led to increased 
intercourse of the Greeks with the Thracians^ 
whence civilization gained among the latter. Long 
since, tho spuming at all other trade, the Thracians 
would let their valor and skill in arms for hir^ : 
the progress then was easy to hiring, if need 

occurred, 


^ 
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oanirred, the service of others. A Thracian sect. 
prince, Seathes son of Massades, had solicited the v_,^l-^ 
service of the Cyreians. His immediate means An*^- '• 7- 

11 1 1 c. 1 . i. 4. 

of remuneration were, small; but his promises, c.s.i.6,it. 
should success attend their exertions in his fEivor, 
were alluring. Seuthes was descended from •. 13. 
Teres, that powerful chieftain, who, as we have 
formerly seen, united under his dominion all the ch. 14. «. 3. 
Thracian dans, from the iEgean to the Danube, ^ 
and from the Euxine to the Strymon ; whose son 
and successor, Sitalces, married a Greek lady, 
and accepted the freedom of Athens; and whose 
grandson, Seuthes son of Sparadocus, the successor 
of Sitalces, married Stratonice, sister of Perdiccas 
king of Macedonia. The advantage of such con-, xhncjd. 
nections, being added to that of dominion superior ** *'^' ^^' 
in^extent, revenue, and military force, to any other 
then in Europe, it might be expected would bring 
civilization into Thrace, and raise that country to 
a political importance equal to any then in the 
world. The splendor of the monarchy accordingly 
was increased by Seuthes son of Sparadocus; 
and no misfortune befel it of which Thucydideft 
has left notice. But a nation is not. so soon to 
be changed : the manners and prejudices of the 
Thracian people involved the princes in the 
national degradation, before the princes could 
effect any considerable improvement of the people. 
What were the convulsions, that produced the 
decline of the Odrysian power, we are not in- 
formed; but we learn from Xenophon that it AiiBb.i.7. 
had a rapid faJU, and that the Thracians remained ""' ""' ^ **' 
barbarians. 

When 
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CHAP. When the Cyreian army returned from Ae 

' — „-J-^ east, Medocus reigned over the Odiysians ; and, 
the very inferior to his predecessors, was stiU the 

iviab. 1.7. prindpal potentate of Thrace. His usual resi- 
dence was at the distance of twelve days journey, 
within land, from the Propontis. Mssades had 
possessed a principality, apparently a suborcBnate 
principality, over three conquered tribes in the 
neighborhood of Byzantium ; but, in the decay of 
the Odrysian power, had been expelled by them, 
and died soon after. The successful revolters main- 
tained themselves in a wild sort of repuMiean 
freedom, while Seuthes, the infant son of M a^sadesl^ 
was kindly entertained by his soveretn and kins- 
man, Medocus. But the spirit of a Thracian 
could not brook inactive dependency. On attain- 
ing manhood, Seuthes requested of his protector 
that, instead of remaining a burthen upcm hh 
generosity, looking up to hrm fike a d^ Qns 
expression reported from his own mouth by 

i.18. Xenophon) he might be ftRowed such force as 
could be spared him, to attempt the recovery of 
his inheritance. A small body, horse and foot, ^ 
was granted ; and, from that time, Seuthes, unable 
to subdue the people, had however supported 
himself and his followers^ by {Sunder from his^ 
paternal principality". j 

Such 

** The genealogy of a chieftain of three small tribes of 
baitNirians cannot be, in itself, very important ; but, for the 
n$ke of hig^ authority wantonly attackisd, and of the cm^ ^ 
sistency of history, wlueh is liable to gross injury from hasty -j 

and anexamined surmises, espfecially of able commentators, 
I shall take some notice of that of Seuthes. With a mixture of jj 

rashacM and carelessness, which one cannot but be surprized f 

to 


i 
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Such was the »tate 6f tKings when the Cyreian sicT. 
army arrived at Chrysopolis. Before it crossed > ^^ ^ 
the strait, agents^ came from Scathes to invite its^ 
.service. The overtunes, then rejected, but re- 
newed when it vas driven from Byzantium, were, 
through disagreement among the generals, again 
fruitless. But now, when, disappomted in all Anab. i. 7- 
other views,, white the season (for it was mid-* 
winter) denied the passage for such numbers to 
Greece, and the soldiers were Witftiout means for 
providing themselves in a friendly country, to go 

wherever 

to find in him, Spdman would have Seuthes, mentioned 
by Xenophon as son of Maesades, the same person with the 
Seathes mentioned by Thi^jdides as son of Sparadocus. (See 
the second note of the sixth bpok, and the fifteenth note of 
the seventh book, of his translation cf the £lxpeditian of 
Cyrus.) 

Among the Greeks, we know, as amon^ the Welsh, the 
father^s name served, in the want of a family name, to dis- 
tinguish the individual from others of the same name, and 
was therefore, in describing persons, an object for careful 
attention. Sparadocus and Massades have no such resem- 
blance as could occasion the mistake of one name for the 
other, by either author or transcriber ; and the connection oi 
Thucydides, and the communication of Xenophon, with 
Thrace, were such, that deficient informaition cannot reason- 
ably be imputed to either. Spelman has not undertaken to^ 
say which was mistaken ; but, without the slightest reason 
alleged, his surmise necessarily attributes a mistake to one 
of them. If, instead of such able cotemporary authors, who 
had such uncommon means of information, he had attributed 
such an error, even by a meer guess, to such a wrifter as 
Diodorus, who, according to Dodwell's phrase, confounded 
history some hundred years after, he would have been more 
excusable} unless evidence as clear, as what in this case 
he ought to have been aware of, contradicted the suppositioif. 
For, setting aside tbe distinction of the fathe/s name, gene- 
rally decisive . for identification among the . Greeks^ of 
supposing one only to have been properly a name, and the 
other a title (for sooietimes the want of attention to such 
ctstinction perhaps may have produced some confbsion of 
fdrein names among Gieek wfiters) stUi had Spelmaa takea 

the / 
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wherever an enemy to be plundered could be 
, pointed out, seemed the only resource for subsist- 
ence. Xenophon therefore resolved to postpone 
his return to Athens, and endevor to serve the 
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meoty he incamped apart. All the other generals sect. 
approved the proposal of X^enophon,. and each v ^- 
named a confidential officer to attend him. Adding 
Polycrates, an Athenian lochage, as his own Anab.i. 7. 
assistant, Xenophon rode by night to a castle, 
where Seuthes was then residing, scarcely eight • 
miles from the camp. As they approached,' ^ 

many fires were seen, but no people ; and they 
imagined Seuthes had suddenly removed his 
residence. Presently however the hum of voices i. n. 
was heard, and communication of signals. An 
interpreter then advanced, and, after due expla- 
nation, an escort of two hundred targeteers came, 
and ^conducted Xenophon with his attendants 
to the castle. Everything around, it was observed, •• i« 
marked extreme precaution against surprize. ^ By 
the distant fires, whatever approached was visible, 
while darkness involved the castle and its watch* 
The horses of a surrounding outguard of cavalry, 
fed only by day, were kept bridled and ready for 
instantly mounting all night. It was requested of 
Xenophon that only two of his attendants might 
enter with him. Such were the fears in which •• "s- 
this prince habitually lived ; the Thyn-Thracians, 
possessors of the country, his revolted subjects, 
being esteemed singularly expert and daring in 
nocturnal enterprize. 

Xenophon then, with his two companions, being 
introduced to the prince, horns of wine, according 
to the Thracian custom, were presented with the 
first salutation. After some conversation, Xeno- 
phon desired that his other principal followers 
nught be admitted ; but, to obviate the prince's f. 16. 

jealousy, 


CHAP, joaloasy, directed that they should lesve afl wm^ 
^ — , — * pons Without. Seuthe3 however exclaimiiig thi^ 
^;\l[ he mistrusted no Athentaja, that, on the contraiy, 
be coudidened all o^ his kinsmen and friandB, the 
whole party was introduced. The prince's {xo- 
posals were then declared. His puqpoae was to 
subdue the country, form^ly subject to his father^ 
which, he said, with the Grecian aimy added to 
his own forces, be wa^ confident would be easy. 
•. 18— M>. He offered, for monthly pay, a Cyzicene, aboiit a 
guinea, to every soldier, two to the lodiagea, 
and four to the generals ; wluch seems to baye 
been a common proportion in the Grecian ser- 
vice. Protection, to tiiose who might want it 
against the Lace^iemonians, he readily promised 
at the motion of Xeno]^b(Mi ; and, as land was 
what a Thracian prince couM perhaps of all things 
most cheaply g^ve, he offered k in any (Cjuantity ; 
but he also promised to maJ^e it valuable, by 
adding oxen for cultivation, and a fortified sea- 
port, for securely exporting the produce. - To 
Xenophon in particular he promised Bisanle, his 
best town on the coast, with the offer of his 
daughter in marriage, and assurance that, if 
Xraophon bad a dau^iter, he would buy hsr, 
.according to the Thracian custom. 

The liberality of these promises seems so neariy 
to have approached extravagance, that it might 
not unreasonably have excited suspicicm. If 
Xenophon however had any, he hafi not declared 
it Right-hands were mutually given, and 
XecMDpbon with his followers relumed to their 
oamp before day. In the morning, Aristarchus 
1 again 
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mgain sent for the geiiwals, but they f efused to sect. 
' go. The army being assembled, the proposal of ^ — y — ^ 
Seutfees WM explwaed, and joyfully accepted : Anab. i. 7. 
Neon and others from Aristarchus endevored to " 
<lisi$iiade ; hoiding out promises pf advantage from 
tibe Lacedaemonian government, for service in the 
Chersonese ; but they were little heard. 

X^iophon led, and the army marched. Before » 

tfaby had advanced four miles, Seuthes met them, 
and took the office of guide. In the a&eraoon '• 4- 
they reached some vfllages, stored with {vovisions, 
iHiere the sddiors weiK well supplied, while the 
^nerals and iodia^s mipped with the prince, i.^c. 3- 
The detail of this entertainment, the most curious ** "" 
\)f its kmd remainti^ from antiquity, shows, 
among the Thmcians, consaderaUe resemblance 
to customs, yet ooaamon, amoog the politest 
people of the £a^^ and, amcHig the Gredks, not 
that t^QiTectness of manners, tho Xenophon himself 
is EI} fiiEception, which mt^t be ^icpected. At ' *7. 
sunset, when rafter a plentiful i^epa^t, the cup had 
sufficiently cnrcuial^, the Greeks aldose, all^i^ig 
the necessity of posting th^r iojght^guards aod 
gmng cmt 4he wxMrd Their k»owlqge of Thracian 
manners, and their observation of wine i^^MaMim^ed, 
gave them :to SMf^pose Ihat Seuthes would not fi^e 
/sober ; bat, without any appearanee of ebriety, 
he &)lIowied them, aad proposed, by mardting t^t 
Bight, to sttipriee the enemy, yet >unin&)rmed ^i 
lus increased strength.. Much jpkiiid^r he hoped '• 18— ao. 
•aaatg^t be teken, -and m^ny $)riaoDers ; w}ttck*as 
the Grecian towns of the neighborhood iSmiaeOi 

a ready 
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CHAP, a ready market for slaves, mi^t be turned to 

' '-' good account. 

Anib.1.6. The Greeks approved, and at midni^t the 
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In such a season however the Thyns, who were sect, 

•^ VIL 

driven from their villages to seek refuge atnong the * — v — * 
mountains, could not- but be distressed. Find- c.4.i.«Ji. 
ing themselves unable to resist the destruction, 
threatened to all their vallies, they sent proposals 
of submission, and requested Xenophon's media- 
tion in their favor. A perfidious attack on the •• 10— »5- 
Grecian quarters followed, and parti.cularly against 
Xenophon's. It was however successfully resisted, 
and the forces of Seuthes being greatly increased 
by Odrysian volunteers, the Thyns threw them* §. 16. 
selves on his mercy. The Thracian prince paid 
the compliment to Xenophon, to offer him any 
revenge he might chuse, for that perfidy which 
had been directed against his life. Xenophon 
answered, that, if he desired revenge, he should 
have it abundantly, in the change of the condition 
of the people, from independency to subjection 
under despbtic authority ^'. Xenophon, it appears^ 
knew how to value freedom ; but was not nicely 
scrupulous of supporting the cause of despotism. 

Seuthes 

• 

* El Zvlo$ hv7i»t i<ro»l«i aff Ixtv^iftn. — ' If these people ivere, 
' instead of freemen, to become slaves.' Spelman. This does 
not convey to English readers the exact sense of the original. 
AovAoc was not confined to the strict meaning of slave with 
us, for which the Greeks used the term arl|»fi(«rolBy, but was 
apphed to any who lived under a despotic government. THuti 
Xenophon makes Cyrus call himself hvXot, and th-^.t subjec- 
tion to Lacedacmon, under which the Thirty proposed to 
govern Athens, is termed by Isocrates and Lysias IbvAiU and 
hvXtvuf. Isocr. Areiop. p. 140. v. 2. & Lys. ing* w Evar}^, 
Joieifu p. 177. vel 804. But Lysias calls his manulacturer 
slaves aPcoeiwQ^a. Adv. Eratosth. p. 388. If we sometimes 
apply the term shrce to the subjects of arbitrary governments, 
it is by a rhetorical licence, and not in the sober language of 
historical narrative : we do not consider a Chinese mandareen, 
a Turkish bashaw, or a Spanish grandee, as the same descrip- 
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CHAP. Seatibes having thus recovered his patrimony, 
> ^^ . found himself, within the short space of two 
Ai»k.i. 7. months, from a wandering freebooter, become 
prince of a considerable territory. His army was 
increased, not only with the strength of the con^ 
quered people, bat with numerous Odrysians, 
whom success allured to his standard. To the 
north of, Byzantium, bordering on the Euxine 
sea, lived a Thracian hord, who had never owned 
the dominion of Maesades, but, having been 
formerly subdued by Teres, had since asserted 
independency. ^Seuthes marched against these, 
and quickly compelled them to become his 
tributaries. Turning then southward again, his 
Thracian numbers now considerably exceeding the 
Greeks, they together approached the Propontis 
and incamped near Sdymbria. It is remarkable 
that, in this winter campain, in so severe a clhnate, 
against an enemy much overpowered indeed, but 
singularly expert and enterprizing in desultory war, 
not a Greek was lost. 

Active and bold, characteristical qualities of a 
Thracian, Seuthes had no great understanding and 
no clear honor. Mean deception, however, and 
gross dishonesty, seem to have been less his own 
purpose, than what he was led to by a profligate 
Greek, Heracleides of Maroneia, who had acquired 
his confidence, and was one of his principal 
counselors before the Cyreian army ent^ed into 

his 

tion of person with a West Indian^ slave; nor woulcl the 
Gredcs have caHed Cjmis atijfiwhwy tho he might call him- 
self Jbtfxof. Xenophon (de rep. Ath. c. 1. s. 11.) uses the 
expression of hv>JvM «yj^»««^9«i^<»*4neaniBg that the Atheniao 
people were subservient to their slaves, not slaves to them. 
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his Service. This man, having succeeded in the 
endevor to excite apprehension and dislike of 
Xenof^on, instigated the prince, since he no 
longer wanted the service of the Grecian army, 
to refuse the arrear of pay, when a small part 
only, of what by agreement was due, had yet 
been issued. He failed in an 'endevor to divide 
the generals ; but discontent grew among the 
soldiers, while all Xenophon's applications, for 
the pay owing, were answered with evasion. 

In this state of things, while, on one side, Anab. 1.7. 
Seuthes was surrounded by his numerous Thracian ^ ^ '* ^* 
forces, strong in cavalry, of which the Greeks 
were destitute, on the other, judging from past 
transactions, no degree of enmity was not to be 
apprehended from the all-powerfrJ officers of 
Sparta, difficulty and danger seemed ag^in accu- 
mulating against the unfortunate Cyreians, and 
particularly against Xenophon. An event, no 
longer expected, relieved them. The Lacedae- 
monian government had resolved upon war with c.6. 1. 1. 
Persia, and thus the Cyreian army, before an 
object of jealousy, . now would be a valuable 
acquisition. Accordingly two Lacedaemonian 
officers, Charminus and Polyneices, <:ame xto 
Selymbria, authorized to ingage them, at the same 
pay promised by Seuthes, to go to that most 
inviting of all fields for military service, the rich 
satrapy of Tissaphemes. The proposal was joy- 
fully received ; and the more, as beside other 1. 7. 
advantages, the commanding interference of 
Lacedaemon, it was now hoped, would obtain the •• 39- 
arrear of pay due from the Thracian prince. But 
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Seatheswas governed by a few interested couh^ 
sellers ; and it was not till the army was sent to 
live at free quarters, in some villages which he 
had given to one of th^ chief of them, that an 
interview, desired by Xenophon and long evaded, 
was at length obtained. An Odrysian, who 
assisted at the conference, with generous indig- 
nation declared his shame of that officer's conduct. 
His great soverein Medocus, he said, he was sure 
would not approve such base dishonesty, nor give 
«xiy support to those who could be guilty of it. 
Seuthes excused himself, disavowing knpwlege 
of the circumstances, and laying the blame oa 
his Greek counsellor Heracleides. Payment was 
then made, in the manner of the country. A 
single talent was all that could be obtained ia 
6.6.1.31. money: six hundred oxen, four thousand sheep, 
and a hundred and twenty slaves, were given for 
the remainder due. The disposal of these, for 
the benefit of the army, was dexterously referred 
by Xenophon, as a complinient, to the Laced«r 
monians Charminus and Polyncices, who incurred 
no small blame in the conduct of the invidious 
business. 

The army then crossed to Lampsacus, wher6 
two Lacedaemonian officers arrived soon after; 
with pay, which was immediately issued for the 
march to insue« The plain of Troy, mount Ida, 
Antaiidrus, and the vale of Thebe, were thea 
traversed, in the way to Pergamus in the vale 
of Caicus. There a circumstance occurred, in 
itself, and in Xenophon's manner of relating it, 
strongly characterizing the times. Generally 
1 earnest 
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earnest in inculcating humanity and liberality, and s e ct, 
studious to demonstrate his own disinterestedness, v ,^1^ 
the soldief-philosopher nevertheless gives, without 
any apparent compunction, a detailed account 
of a nocturnal expedition, which he undertook 
with a few favorite- officers, to surprize a wealthy 
Persian, with his family, in a castle at some dis- 
tance in the vale. A Qrecian family of rank, in 
Pergamus, had suggested the measure, apparently 
to share in the spoil. The prophet, employed Anab. i. 7. 
to sacrifice on the occasion, declared, from the ^ • ** * 
symptoms of the victims, that the gods approved 
and would favor the robbery. Resistance never- 
theless was found so much more vigorous than 
expected, that the party was obliged to retreat, 
with many wounds, and considerable risk of being 
all cut off. A feigned movement, with the whole 
army, induced the Persian to leave his castle. The 
attempt being then renewed, the castl6 was taken, s. w. 
w^ith his wife, children, slaves, horses, and all his 
effects. The capture was so considerable, that »• 13^ 
Xenophon's share inabled him, according to his 
own phrase, to confer benefits; tho before so 
distressed as to be reduced to sell his horse, at >> 3* 
Lampsacus, for fifty darics, about thirty-five 
guineas. The army returned to Pergamus, there 
to wait the orders of the Lacedaemonian com- 
mander-in-chief. 

Notes from the End of the First Section of the 
Twenty-third Chapter. 

' It seems a whimsical circumstance that, among other 

wiiters, Spelman, the applauded translator, and Hutchinson, 

the able editor of the Anabasis, have concurred in the fancy 

. to contradict' or explain away their, author^t own account of 
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CHAP. ^^ ^^'^ ^C* ' ^"^9 without apparent purpose, but to efttabli$]x 
XXIII. a calculation of their own, founded upon authority so dubious 
and so deficient, that, even were there nothing on the other 
side, it could scaiceiy prove anythinK. Looian, in his treatise 
on Long Life, says thieit Xenophon passed the age of ninety 
years; without adding when he was bom or when he 
died. Diogenes Laertius says that he died in the first year 
of the hundred and fifth Olympiad ; without adding at what 
age. Strabo (1. 9. p. 618.) has related that he fought at the 
battle of Deluiin, in the eighth year of the Peloponneaian war. 
But Athensus has ahown» from Plato, that this could not be ; 
and indeed the story altogether is so nearly absurd, that we 
may wonder rather that Strabo should have related it, than 
that Diogenes should have copied it from him. Diogenes is 
not famous for accuracy, any more than for judgement ; so 
Spelman professes to rest on Lucian's account, which) he 
says, he sees no reason to disbelieve. 1 see no reason to dis- 
believe it either ; because it really affirms no more than that 
Xenophon lived to the age of more than ninety ; which is in 
itself possible, and contradicted by none. But Xenophon's 
own account, equally uncontradicted by all antient writers, 
appears to me to deserve the first credit. He has indeed not 
stated his own age precisely ; but he has marked it, I think 
clearly, within two or three years ; and so the learned and 
ingenious friend of Spelman has thought,^ the author of the 
Geographical Dissertation annexed to his translation of the 
Anabasis. Spelman and Hutchinson, putting together the 
accounts of Lucian and Diogenes (for neither alone will at all 
serve their purpose) reckon Xenophon near fifty 'when he 
ingaged with Cyrus : the author of the Geographical Disser- 
tation supposes him only five-and-twenty. If Xenophon's 
own account of himself deserve any credit, and if it ought 
not to be tortured to a meaning to which it cannot, without 
torture, be brought, he was certainly under thirty. The 
matter is not important ; but having taken the pains^ per- 
haps more than it was worth, to examine it, I will not deny 
the reader who may have curiosity for it, the benefit, if he 
can draw any, from my trouble. 

Among the first occasions on which the name of Xenophon 
occurs in the Anabasis, (1. 2. c. 1. s. 10.) he is addressed 
with the appellation of 'Stttnarju, whieh Spelman observes, 
however ill it might apply to one near fifty, must be trans- 
lated Young man. Now it happens that we have information, 
from Xenophon himself, to what age a man might properly 
be called N^e;. The question occurs in his Memorials of 
Socrates (1. i.e. 2. s. 35.) and thirty is there named as its 
utmost term, and rather beymid the age to which it was 
ordinarily given. Ni«»i^M«f then, a diminutive from lli«(, 
would not be commonly applied to a more advanced age. As 

the 
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the titles KJ«f and Nid»i^xof are, more tfadn oDoe in the. sj^cT. 
Aanbasb, given to Xenophon, this alone seeiniB pretty strong vtL 
proof that he was under thirty. But there is besides, in the 
Anabasis, what appears to me, complete confirmation of it; 
fot Proxenus, it is there positivdy said, was about thirty^ 
when he was put to death, or when the anny was depnvcd 
of his services. Xenophon, when he first conceived the ide& 
of offering himself for successor to Proxenus in command, 
was deterred by the consideration of his youth ; whidi seema 
decisively to mark that he was younger than Proxenus, and 
consequently under thirty. This indeed is testimony so 
nearly direct, that it has evidently staggered Spelman; who 
nevertheless has been so resolved to abide by his dedoction 
from Lucian and Diogenes, that rather than allow his aathor 
to give evidence against it, he has chosen to mis*translat« 
him, and even to hsk contradictions. What age do I waU 
for ? is his very just version of Xenophon's words, M^ien ho 
was hesitating whether to ofier iamself for th& command ^ 
words certainly bearing no very evident sense, if they cUd not 
imply that he apfu^hended ot^ection would be taken to his 
youth. In answer then to this objection, Xenophon proceeds 
thus : Ov ya^ vysy fri vpteCvrtfot tc^fAMt^ l»v rq/Aipev «p«to 
•funvtof T«r( w^htftbUn. (Anab. 1. 3. c. 1. s» 10.) If I abandon 
my9elf to the enemf tkii day (so Spelman turns the paseag^ 
I shall never ihe to see anoiker. It camicit be sedd, in excuse 
for the miserable insipidiW of this version^ thsft it is litteraL 
'^A hiteral translatiim would here not only give the sense more 
exactly, but even more spiritedly : I skaU never be older ^ 
(replying to lus own question, * What age do I wait for?') 
if to-day I betray nnfself to the enemy ; meaning, if through 
fake dekeaey, in cmMeration ^ my youths I omit that exer» 
tiony by wAkh I and the anny vnth me might be iwoedfrom the 
enemy. 

Another passage soon follows, to thC( same purpose, of 
which Spehnan has very ingeniously given a htteral translar 
tien, with a sense completely dnbious. When actually oifering 
himself for the command, Xenophon s^logizes for his youth 
thus: El ^ iPjuiK rMvri iM qyir^^atf, •v^» m^a^'J^jOtt rn* 

If you appoint me to be your leader (says Spelman's transtsr 
tion) I shaU not esseuse myse^ by reason of my age^ but think 
myse^ e!cen in the vigor ef it to repel an injury. It is obvious, 
that this nnght come either from a man too old or fit»m one 
too young for the o^e. To fix the sense, therefore, the 
reader is referred, by a note, to the translator's former notice 
of Xenophon's age. Spelma^ seems to* have been so aware 
of the absurdity of staling, that fifty was an age either too 
early, or too advanced, for a man to undertake the office of 
general, that be chose rather to refet the teadtr to a foroter 
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CHAP, discussion, than to shock him with the direct mention, in Chii 
XXIIL place, of the result of it. Leunclavius has translated the 
"^ passage very ditferently, and I think veiy properly, thus: 

Si me ducu munere fungi jubetis^ atatis excusatione mquaquam 
utar; sed adokhcentia xigorem ad propuUandvm mala mihi 
profuturum arbitror. We tind that Clearchus, who is repre- 
sented as a general of most vigorous exertion, was iiity : and 
Cleanor was older. If Xenophon was near fifty, he would not 
have said, ' What age do 1 wait for ? ' 1 he whole of the 
apology for his age, whether as supposing him too old or too 
young, would have been absurd, but every mention of him 
with any impUcation of his age, throughout tlie Anabasis, 
shows him to have been much younger. A few weeks before 
his appointment to the command, he was addressed with the 
appellation of Ni«»»0'iti, Youth, After his appointment, we 
are informed, (1. 3. c. a. s. 25.) that Timasion and he were 
the two youngest of the generals. If he was too old, how 
improper must the choice of the others have been ! But, in 
the vaiious actions that followed, we always find him. taking, 
and always mentioning it as becoming him, that more active 
duty, which in the Grecian service was appropriated to the 
youthful. Supposing him between twenty-tive and thirty, 
the interpretation, where he speaks of ■ himself, is always 
obvious, and all is consistent; but supposing him fifty, or 
near it, even the forced interpretation of Spelman is full of 
contradiction and absurdity. 

If then I cannot commend the judgement, the accuracy, 
or the fairness of Spelman, in forming and supporting his 
opinion of Xenophon's age, I can still Ihss be satisfied with 
the more direct and less qualified contradiction of bis author, 
in the account which, in hjs Introduction, he has g^ven of the 
Lacedaemonian Clearchus. Totcily neglecting Xenophon's 
short but clear history of the principal circumstances of that 
generals hfe, he has trusted imphcitly to the very difieient 
account of Diodorua Siculus, ' who, beside the character he ' 

* has deservedly obtained,' he says, * for fideUty and exact- 

* ness, had the advantage of hving many centuries nearer the 

* transactions he recounts, than those who differ from him in 

* chronology.' This seems really a curious reason for pre^ 
ferring'the account of Diodorus, who Hved full three centuries 
after Clearchus, to that of Xenophon, who served under him, 
and cannot but have known intimately, if not Clearchus him- 
self, yet many who must have known him intimately. As to 
the character which Diodorus has deservedly obtained for 
fidelity and exactness, those who know him best, I fear, wiU 
be most inclined to join with the penetrating, judicious, and 
diligent Henry Dodwell ; who, compelled, by the pursuit he 
was ingaged in, to study him closely, and indignant at length 
at the incessancy of ii^ vexatious inaccuiapies, calls toa 
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imperitu3' kistoria rum , variorum epocharumque commissor SECT., 
Viodorus. (Chron. Xenoph. ad ann. A. C. 396.) . VII. 

It is an unpleasant task, which the writer of Grecian his- 
tory cannot always decline, to decry the general authority of 
those on whom he must sometimes rest for authority ; if he 
would vindicate historical sincerity, it is indispensable; 
Plutarch, living mpre than four centuries after Xenophon, 
and more than one after Diodorus, has chosen to contradict 
the accounts of both. Instead of a condemned exile as Xeno- 
phon, or a rebel, as Diodorus reports Clearchus to have been, 
Plutarch affirms that he had a regular commission from the 
Lacedaemonian government to serve under Cyrus. (Plut. vit. 
Artaxer. p. 1854.) It is evident from the whole tenor of 
Xenophon's narrative, the only connected and consistent nar- 
rative remaining of the transactions of the age, that this 
could not be. Let those who, in respect for any reputation 
which Plutarch may have gained among litterary men little 
conversant with the world, would put his authority in any 
competition with Xenophon's, but look to the puerility and 
absurdijty of the account he has given of the communication 
between Cyrus and the Lacedaemonian government, previous 
to the expedition ; and, if they desire a sample of his care^ 
lessness, let them compare lus praise of Xenophon, in his 
account of the battle of Cunaxa, with his continual and 
unqualified contradictions of Xenophon. 


' The account of the expedition of Cyrus and of the return 
of the Greeks, remaining to us with the title of IHv^qv 
'ApaC»cti, having passed, apparently without question, among 
the antients, for the work of the Socratic Xenophon, from 
his own age downward, it caimot but seem strange that any 
doubt about it should have gained in modern times. Never^ 
theless, such a doubt, excited by a passage in the work itself, 
having been cherished by men eminent among the learned, 
some notice of it may be necessary here. 

In Xenophon's Grecian Annals, the tenor of the narration 
required some account of the expedition of Cyrus and the 
return of the Grecian army ; but, instead of giving any, the 
author has referred his reader to an account which he attri- 
buted to Themistogenes of Syracuse. This at first sight will 
of course give to suppose that an account written by a 
Syracusan, named Themistogenes, was then extant; but it 
can at no rate prove that the work now extant on the sub^ 
Ject, which always passed among the antients for Xenophon's, 
was written, not by Xenophon, but by Themistogenes. It is 
however remarkable that, from the age of Xenophon to that 
of Suidas, no mention occurs, in any remaining work, of such 
an author as l^hemistogene^ ; yrhile we find an extraordinary 
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CHAP ^semblage, of names the most emintot in litteratnre, bearing; 

XXIIL testimony to the extant Anabasis as the work of Xenophon. 
Dionysius of Halicamajssus, Strabo, Cicero, Laertius, Lucian^ 
^lian, Hesychius, Pollux, Harpocration, Ammonius, are 
enumerated by Hutchinson : to those, I think, should be 
added Demetrius Phalereus, or the author of the work attri- 
buted tp him, Plutarch, and Longinus ; and when, in an age 
comparatively modem, the c(^lector Suidas chose to contro* 
vert this weight of evidence, he has offered no argument but 
a reference to the works of Xenophon, which all those authors 
had red and could understand at least as well as he. 

Why then, it will of course occur to ask, did Xenophon, 
in his Grecian Annals, refer to the work of Themistogenes ? 
Plutarch, in his treatise on the Glory of the Athenians, has 
accounted for it thus: * Xenophon,' he says, ' was a, subject 

* of history for himself. But when he published his narrative 
5 of \uB own achievements in mihtary command, he ascribed 
' it to Themistogenes of Syracuse; giving away thus the 

* Htterary reputation to arise from the work, that he might 

* the better establish the credit of the facts related.' 
This explanation, tho I sdlow it credit as far as it goes, is, 

however, not by itself completely satisfactory. Nevertheless 
I think whoever reads the Anabasis, , attending, at the same 
time, to the general history of the age, may draw, from the 
two, what is wanting to complete it. He cannot fail to ob* 
serve, that it has been a principal purpose of the author of 
the Anabasis to apologize for the conduct of Xenophon. In 
the latter part of the work, the narrative is constantly 
accompanied with a studied defence of his conduct ; in which, 
both the circumstances that produced hi^ banishment from 
Athens, and whatever might give umbrage or excite jealousy 
against him in Lacedaemon, have been carefully considered. 
But there are passages in the work, speeches of Xenophon 
himself on delicate occasions, particularly his conmiunication 
with Oleander the Lacedaemonian general; related in the 
sixth book, which could be known only from himself or 
from Oleander. That these have not been forgeries of 
Themistogenes, is evident from the testimony of Xenophon 
himself, who refers to the work, wMch he ascribes to 
Themistogenes, with intire satisfaction. 

One, then, of these three conclusions must follow : either, 
first, the narrative of Themistogenes, if such ever existed, 
had not in it that apology for Xenophon, wlach we find inter- 
woven in the Anabasis transmitted to us as Xenophon's, and 
consequently was a different work ; or, secondly, Themisto- 
genes wrote under the direction of Xenophon; or, thirdly, 
Xenophon wrote the extant Anabasis, and, hr reasons, 
which those acquainted with the circumstances of his life, 
and tiie history of the times, will have no difficulty to 
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conceive may have been powerful, chose that, on its first 
publication, it should pass under another's name. The latter 
has been the belief of all antiquity ; and, indeed, if it had not 
been fully known that the ascription of the Anabasis to 
Themistogenes was a fiction, the concurence of all antiquity, 
in stripping that author of his just fame, so completely, that^ 
from Xenophon hiipself to Suidas, he is never once named 
as a writer of merit, in any work remaining to us, while, in 
so many the Anabasis is mentioned as the work of Xeno- 
phon, would be, if at all credible, certainly the most 
extraordinary circumstance in the history of letters. 

For the political and mihtary historian, the important 
result of what has here been stated, is, that, under every con- 
siderati(Mi, the facts reported in the Anabasis have tibe fiiU 
authority of Xenophon. For myself, 1 will venture to add, 
I see no room for any kind of reasonable doubt but that 
Xenophon was the writer. 
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and, under him, to the satraps, Phamabazus and 
Tissaphemes. 

We have seen that, among the G reeks of Asia, 
Cyrus was popular, and Tissaphemes unpopular ; 
insomuch that, by a kind of rebellion against the 
satrap, the lonians had attached themselves to 
the prince. The event therefore of the expedi- 
tion against the king, and the appointment of 
Tissaphemes to the great command which Cyrus 
had held, could not but be highly alarming to 
' them. : But, on the other hand, the glorious retreat 
of the Greeks who had accompanied the prince, 
arid the clear evidence^ which their retum in 
safety bore, to the superiority of the Grecian 
arms, afforded ground of incouragement. If the 
patronage of Lacedaemon could be obtained, 
whose councils commanded the united arms of 
Greece, little> it was hoped, would be to be ap- 
prehended frpm the satrap's vengeance. Refusing 
therefore to acknowlege his authority, the lonians 
sent ministers to Lacedapmon to solicit protection. 

The Lacedaemonian government, less expecting 
friendship from the king and from Tissaphemes, 
on account of their connection with Cyrus, and Xenoph. 
valuing it less, ^s the fame of the actions of the c'l.*.!! 
Cyreian army taught to despise their enmity, 
resolved that the lonians should be protected. 
Possibly circumstances at home might contribute 
to thi9 determination. It might be desirable to 
employ a part of their people on forein service ; 
and for service against an enemy, so much famed 
for wealth, and so little for bravery and military 
ijkill, volunteers would be numerous among the 
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CHAP, poor commonwealths of Peloponnesus. Four 
«-^"^' ' thousand men were required from the allies. Only 
B.C.400. one thousand were added from Lacedsemon : and 
^*bt^ they were all of those called neodamodes ; who, 
oT^'i. owing their devation, frt>m the condition of slaves 
into the rank of citizens, tq the necessities of war, 
were, on the return of peace, looked upon with 
so invidious an eye, that an occasion for sending 
them on forein service would be acceptable, both 
to die government and to themselves. Cavalry was 
very desirable for war in Asia: but the utmost 
force that Peloponnesus could raise was . very 
small ; and the principal citizens of the wealthiest 
republics, who alone composed it, would not be 
the most willing partakers in distant adventure. 
Application was therefore made to Athens ; where 
recent disorders, extreme political jealousy, and 
a total want of protection against any momentary 
caprice of the people, made the situation of men 
of rank and fortune sq precarious, that the offer 
of pay for three hundred horse found ready 
acceptance there. Thimbron was appointed 
commander-in-chief in Asia, with the title of 
hannost. 
B.C. 399. Arriving in Ionia, with his European forces, 
* ^' ** early in spring, Thimbron circulated a requisition* 
for an apportionment of troops from every Grecian 
city in Asia; where, says Xenophon, at that 
time, all obeyed whatever a Lacedaemonian com- 
manded. The Cyreians, under Xenophon, had 
been already ingaged for * the service, and were 
miirching to join the Lacedaemonian army. Mean- 
while, tho his force was considerable, Thimbron 
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feared to traverse the open country, in presence 
of the Persian cavalry, and thought it weH if he 
could afford some protection, against its ravages, 
to the country around posts which he could 
securely occupy. The junction of the Cyreians 
however gave him a decided superiority; and 
many towns, before awed by the Persian power, 
with ready zeal then opened their gates to him. 

Four persons, whose circumstances deserve xenoph. 
notice, took this opportunity for embracing the ^f,ll[ 
Grecian cause; Eurysthenes and Procles, de- 
scendants of Demaratus, th^ exiled king of 
LacedsBmon who attended Xerxes into Greece, 
and Gorgion and Gongylus, descended from the 
Eretrian Gongylus, who, by his conduct also 
during the Persian invasion, had merited banish- 
ment from his country and favor with the Persian 
monarch. The towns of Pergamus, Teuthrania, 
and Halisamia, given to Demaratus, and Gam- 
brium, Palaigambrium, Myrina, and Grynium, to 
Gongylus, remained the property of their pos- 
terity. These gifts, from the Persian king, seem 
to have had much of the nature of fiefs, in the 
Gothic kingdoms'. It would have been a gra- 
tification, at least to our curiosity, had Xenophon 
been fuller in explanation on the subject. From 
their attachment to the cause of Cyrus, and con- 
sequent dread of the king's vengeance, apparently 
arose the revolt of those Grecian subjects of the 
Persian empire; which, otherwise, would mark 
gross ingratitude to a beneficent government. For 

the 

^ In the Anabasis, Procles is called i^x^r, chief, or lord, of 
Teuthrania. Anab. 1. 2. c. 1. s. 3. 
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CHAP. *the testimony here given by Xenophon^ remarkably 
corresponding with all remaining from Herodotus 
and Thucydides, strongly confirmSi what has been 
heretofore observed, that there was uncommon 
liberality in the despotism of the Persian empire. 
Public faith was kept ; property was not without 
security ; it was not tliere, as under the present 
wonderfully barbarian government of the same 
fine country, a crime to be rich. Large estates, 
given even to foreiners, passed to their late pos- 
terity; and, instead of the tyranny which now 
depopulates towns and provinces, and against 
which the remaining subjects recur to the patronage 
of some forein ambassador, the Persian govern- 
ment so extended liberal protection to all, that 
Grecian cities could prefer the dominion of the 
Persian king to that of the Athenian or Lacedae- 
monian comihonwealths, and florish under it. 

But, if the Persian government was generally 
mild and liberal, it had been, since the reign of 
Xerxes, always weak, and verging to dissolution. 
The Lacedaemonian general Thimbron, who, with 
f. 1.15,6. comparatively a small force, had been making 
conquests against it, showed no considerable 
abilities in the field, and in camp and in quarters 
his discipline was very deficient. The allies 
suffered from the licentiousness of his army ; an4 
complaints, in consequence, were so urged at 
Lacedsembn, that, on the expiration of his year, 
he was sentenced to banishment. 

Dercyllidas, who succeeded him, was more 
equal to a great and difficult command. i;laving 
already served in Asia, under Lysander, he knew 
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the characters of the two satraps, who divided 
between them, in almost independent sovereinty, 
the dominion of the western provinces. The 
instructions of the ephors directed him to lead 
the army into Caria, the hereditary government 
of Tissaphernes. But the desire of revenging k 

a disgrace he had formerly incurred, when harmost 
of Abydus, in consequence of an accusation from. 
Pharnabazus, assisted at least, according to the 
cotemporary historian, his friend, in determining 
him to act otherwise. He negotiated with 
Tissaphernes ; and that dastardly satrap, ill- 
disposed toward Pharnabazus, and always readier 
for negotiation than battle, instead of exerting 
the great power, with which he was vested, for 
the general defence of the empire, bargained for 
a particular peace for his own provinces, and 
consented that the Grecian arms should, without 
opposition from him, be carried into the Bithynian 
satrapy. Dercyllidas, having thus provided for 
the safety of the rich fields of Ionia, which would 
otherwise have been liable, in his absence, to 
puffer from the Persian cavalry, hastened his 
march northward ; and, in the length of way from 
Ca,ria to the borders of MoMsl, he maintained an 
exactness of discipline that gained him the greater 
credit with the allies, as it was contrasted with 
the licentiousness, from which the country had 
suffered while Thin^bron commanded. 

The circumstances of MoUo, might reasonably 
have invited the attention of the general, tho 
revenge had not instigated. According to that xcnoph. 
liberal policy, more than once already noticed as ^*|/;.8\j, 
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CM AF. ordinary among the Peniand, Phamabazus had 
appointed Zenis, a Greek of Dardanum^ to be 
governor^ or, according to Xenophon's phrase, 
satrap, of that fine country, so interesting, in 
earliest history, as the kingdom of Priom, and 
the seat of the Trojan war. Zenis died early, 
leaving a widow, Mania, also a Dardanian. This 
extraordinary woman solicited the succession to 
her late husband's command ; and supported her 
solicitation with presents so agreeable to the 
satrap's fancy, and proofs so pregnant of her own 
talents and spirit, that she obtained her suit 
Xfnoph. Being accordingly vested with the government, 
she did not disappoint, but, on the contrary, for 
exceeded the satrap*s expectation. None of his 
governors collected and remitted the revenue 
more regularly ; none accompanied the remittance 
with presents more acceptable; none, when he 
made his progress throu^ his satmpy, received 
him with such degant magnificence, or entertained 
him so agreeably. These w^pe a .woman's merits, 
but she united with them manly virtues. In the 
frequency of disaffection and revolt, among the 
Persian provinces, no disturbance happened under 
her government She not. only held dl in due 
obedience^ but, raising a bodf of Gr^ian merce* 
naries, she redttced the maritime to#ns of Larissa, 
Hamaxitus, and Colons, which had Intberto t^^ 
sisted the Persian dominion. Hearself atlmded 
the sieges, viewing the <^erations from her diariot, 
and by praises^and presents, judiciowly bestowed, 
she excited such emulation, that her army acqpnred 
repute superior to ainy otbnr body of mercenaries 

in 
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in A»ia. Phamabazus r^idring trobps for sup- 
pressing the incursions of the rebellious Mysians 
and Peisidians, she attended in person. In con- 
sequence of her able conduct and high reputation, 
he always treated her with great respect, and 
sometimes even desired her assistance in his 
council. 

Mania wsu) another Artemisia; and the wdghty 
authority of Xeuophon, for the history of the 
Dardanian satrapess, not a little supports the 
account given by iferodotus of the Halicamassian ch. 8. s. 5. 
queen. But, Ao Mania could govern provinces ^^^^ "** 
and conduct armies, yet, in (he incouragement 
which the gross defects, both of Grecian and 
Persian government, offered ior daring villany, 
she could not secure herself against domestic 
treachery. She had scarcely passed her fortieth Xcnoph. 
year, when she was murdered in her palace, by cV. i.^ii. 
Meidias, who had married her daught^. But 
th single murder would not answ^ the Mecrable 
villain*s purpose. Her son, a most promising 
youth of seventeen, was cut off. The assassin f.ift. 
had then t^e impudence to ask, of the sa^p, 
the succession to the government held by the 
deceased Mania, supporting Ihs solicitation by 
large presents. But he se^s to iiave founded 
his hopes on a feiowlege, rather of the graersd 
ti^nper and practice of the Persian great, than 
<Df the paiticular 4character of Phamabazus; who, 
with a gena'ous indignation, refused his presents^ 
ffnd declajred he would not live unless he emAd 
tevenge Mania. Meidias prepared to support 
lumself 1^ force or intrigue, «s drcuiodtancei 
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might direct. He had secured Gergis and Scepsis^ 
fortified ^wns in which Mania's treasures were 
deposited : but the other towns of the province, 
with one consent, refusing to acknowlege his 
authority, adhered 'to Phamabazus. 

Dercyllidas arrived upon the borders in this 
critical conjuncture. The satrap was unprepared ; 
the Lacedaemonian name was popular ; and the 
towns of Larissa, Hamaxitus, and Colonse, in 
one day opened their gates. A declaration was 
then circulated, that the purpose of DercyUidas 
and the Lacedaemonian government was to give 
perfect independency to the ^olian cities ^ desiring 
only alliance defensive and offensive, with quarters 
for the army within their walls, whenever it might 
become requisite in that service, whose object was 
the common liberty of all Grecian people. The 
garrisons were mostly composed of Greeks; 
attached to Mania, but indifferent to the interest 
of Phamabazus *. The towns of Neandrus, Ilium^ 
and Cocylus, acceded to the Spartan general's 
invitation. Hope of large reward for his fidelity 
induced the governor of Cebren to adhere to the 
satrap ; but, upon the approach of the army, the 
{)eople soon compelled him to surrender. 

Dercyllidas then marched toward Scepsis. The 
assassin Meidias, fearful, at ike same time, of 

the 

Mtuia mwi^anff iv mctnt t» xm^Jti^ wi^iitvo/Io. — Quia, p<)st mor- 
tem Maniae praesidarii Grsci non acjmodum erga eos (cive» 
urbium praedict) rect^ se gesserant. I have no scruple in 
giving the very different interpretation in the text Smith, 
whose version differs here from both, is far from compensating, 
in his Xenopihon as in his Thucydides, for extreme inelegance^ 
by a general exactness of litteraf translation. 
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the Spartan general, the Persian satrap, and the 
Scepsian citizens, conceived his best hope to lie 
in accommodation with the former. He proposed 
a conference, to which Dercyllidas consented, 
and, ten principal men, of different cities, being 
sent to him as hostages, he went to the Grecian 
camp. Desiring to know upon what conditions 
he might be admitted to friendship and alliance, 
Dercyllidas answered, upon condition of allowing 
freedom and independency to the towns in which 
he had garrisons. But the march to Scepsis was 
not Interrupted. Dercyllidas entered the town 
unopposed, ordered the garrison to quit the 
citadel, and then assembling the people, directed 
them to assume the government, as became Greeks 
and freemen. He then proceeded to Gergis, taking 
Meidias with him. Intelligence of his liberality 
to the Scepsians had prepared his reception, and 
Meidias acquiesced. Acquitting himself then to 
that miscreant, by restoring all his private pro- 
perty, with liberal allowance for all his claims, he 
seized the wealth of Mania, as now belonging 
to the satrap, the common enemy; and it was 
his boast, a grateful boast to the army, that he 
had inriched the military chest with a twelve- » 
month's pay for eight thousand men. 

Having thus, according ^o Xenophon*s ex-p Xenopb. 
p^ession, in eight days, taken nine cities (that is, c. 2. i ». 
having recovered from the Persian dominion 
nine towns accustomed each to its separate and 
independent government, except 26 it might be 
occasionally compelled to obey the commands 
of a master) it became the consideratioa of 

z 3 Dercyllidas, 
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CHAP. DercyUidas, bow to preservie their territories 
against the ravages of the Persian cavalry, with* 
out bartbeoiiig the pec^le by quartering his army 
among them. Agamst their wails he little feaied 
Ibe efforts of Persian arms. He was more appre* 
beilsive of the licentiousness^ difficult to control, 
of a republican army in quarters, and of com- 
plaints at Lac^sfemOn, Kke those which had 
drivra his predecessor into exile. He sent pro* 
pioMls cS truce therefore to Fhamabazus.. That 
generous satrap, unassisted from the capital of 
Ae empire, and deserted and betrayed by the 
great neighboring officer, whose more peculiar 
duty it was to afford him assistance^ readily ac- 
cepted them. Xenophon indeed says, that he was 
little disturbed with die loss of ^qlia ; esteeminig 
that province, under Lacedaemonian protectiob, 
while he had hims^ peace with LAoed»mon, 
rather a useful barrior against other raemies. 
What is ineant by this we can only collect from 
what follows. The Bithynians, tho, as tributary 
subjects of the empire, he had assisted them 
agsdnst the Cyreian army, were always licentious, 
sometimes perhaps rebdiious, and they firequently 
carried hostile depredation among the more 
peaceful and settled inhabitants of his satrapy, 
xeMpi. Among l&ese people DercyUidas resolved to take 
his winter quarters, as in a hostile territory, and 
IHuimabazus expressed no dissatisfisbction. 

'That country must be natun^y very productive, 

in if hich, under the management of such a people 

as those Bithynians, who have been on a former 

occasion described, an army, powerful enough to 
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oveitear apposition, oopH supply itsdf by plunder 
through the winter, plentifully, and widiout risk. 
That the army of DevcyUidas did so, we are 
assured by Xenophoh, who seems tp have sub- 
sisted from that plunder, much to his own satis- 
faction. Such successful freebooting allured a 
body of Odrysians, subjects of Seudies, from 
European Thrace. Two hundred horse and three 
hundred targeteers ' came as allies of Lacedaemoa 
to reinforce Dercyllidaa. They took their station 
between two and three mile3 from the Grecian 
army, and throwing up a sli^t fortification, re- 
quested a Grecian guard for it, to inable them to 
marode in greater force. Dercyllidas allowing 
them two hundred heavy-rarmed, they exerted 
themselves in depredation with such skflful dili- 
gence, that shortly their camp was filled witb 
booty, a large portion of which consisted of 
prisoners, whom they proposed to sell for slayes. 

lihie Bithynians, unable or fearful to re&ist 
these plunderers, were however attentive to th^ir 
motions; and, having obsjcrved tile smalln.ess of 
their camp, and learnt the amount of its guards 
resolved to take opportunity of their abseiice for 
attacking it. Assembling accoifdingly in great 
numbers, horse and foot, and watching the march 
of the Odrysians to a sufficient distance, tfoey 
made their assault. Their missile weapons so 
reached every part of the small inclosure, that the 

Greeks 

' Error may perhaps reasonably be suspected in these 
numbers. They ^eem too scanty for what we shall find was 
effected ; especially if we compare it with what the Cyreiaos 
•uffei^ m -the saine country. 
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CHAP. Greeks were unable to withstand them. Fifteen 

XXIV 

> — V— ^ only made their way through the irregular 
' assailants, and reached their own camp ; the rest 
were killed. The Bithynians then broke into the 
•Odrysian camp, recovered their prisoners and 
effect**, killed all the tentkeepers*, and retired 50 
rapidly, that the Greek army, marching as sooi» 
as intelligence of the assault reached them, found 
, nothing but naked corpses. 

The funeral ceremony of their dead occupied 
the Odrysians on their return. It was graced 
with games, as among the Greeks of Homer*s 
age ; but the favorite game of the Odrysians, less 
known to the father of poetry, was the simple 
horserace. Large quantities of wine were also 
drunk over the graves ; a practice spred, perhaps 
among the descendants of Odrysians, over the 
distant iland of Britain, and preserved, to this 
day equally among the bleak mountains of Scot- 
land, farthest north, and on the soft hills of 
Wight, severed by the tide* from the southern 
coast Providing then for the future security of 
their camp, by pitching it close to the Grecian, 
the Odrysians no longer contented themselves 
wth plunder, but carried revenge by fire and 
sword extensively through Bithynia. 
B.C. 397. Idi spring, DercylHdas led the army to Lam- 
oi.95.i. psacus. He had carried ^command in a manner 
so superior to his predecessor, that, instead of 
complaint, report so favorable had be6n trans- 
mitted to Lacedaemon, that, against the general 
rule, he was continued a second year in his 
situation. In Lampsacus he found commissioners 
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sent to notify that honor to him, and to com- 
^tnunicate the commendations 'of the ephors to the 
army ; particularly for its regular and jnofFensive 
conduct among the allied cities. They came also 
authorized to inspect the state both of the army 
and of the allies. Dercyllidas gladly forwarded 
them, to witness the peace and prosperity which 
iEolis and Ionia enjoyed under his superintendency, 
^nd to hear the grateful testimonies of a happy 
people to his ability, probity, and diligence. 
* Since he had been in Asia, Dercyllidas had 
fought no great battle, nor taken any town by 
assault ; but, in an aniiy which, under his pre- 
decessor, had been so lawless as to be a terror 
more to friends than ^enemies, he had restored Xenoph. 
exact discipline, and yet was the favorite of that ^,\[ i%, 
army. With that army then he had awed the 
two great satraps, each commanding a province 
equal to a powerful kingdom, and both together 
acting under the mightiest empire in the world ; 
so that, after having given independency and 
security to the long line of Ionian and iEolian 
colonies, he could direct hi^ views another way 
for the benefit of the Grecian name. 

The Thracian Chersonese, once the principality 
of the renowned Miltiades, lately, in large pro* 
portion the property of another great and singular 
character, Alcibiades, and by its fertility, its many 
harbours, and its advantageous' situation for trade, 
always a great object for industrious adventurers 
from Greece, was however always subject to 
dreadful incursions from the wild hords of Thra- 
cians^ who made it their glory to Kve by rapine. 

A](icibiades^ 
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CRAP. Alcibiades, maiptainipg a, miiitasry force for the 
v-^y^' / dtieaace of his property, uod eKtendmg the axi- 
vantage of its protection to the Grecian settlexs 
genendly, seems to have held a d^ree of dominion 
waskong them. Perhaps Clearchus, forbidden, as 
we have seen, by the Lacedasmonian administra- 
tion, but inabled, by the bounty of Cyrus, to 
become their next protector, aspired to similar 
dominicm. Before the return of the Cyreian anuy^ 
however, the Lacedeemonian administration had 
80 far directed their attrition to the Chersonese, 
as to have sent a governor thijther, with their 
usual title of harmost ; but, either he had been 
withdrawn, or the force intrusted to him^ or his 
Xenqih. ability to use it, were deficient ; fi:>r the Thiacian 
c«.t.7^8. inroads were renewed, and so successfully, that 
Diod. L 14. the Chersonesites, in a petition to Laceda&mon 
^' ^^' for protection, declared that, if it was not granted, 
they must abandon the country. DercyHidas, 
informed of this, before onders could come to 
himself from Lacedsempn, or another could be 
sent with the commission, reserved to execute the 
service. He sent to Phamabazus a proposal for 
prolonging the existing truce, which was imme* 
diatdy accepted ; and, having thus provided for 
the tranquility of Asia, he transported his army 
to the European shore. Immediately he visited 
the Thracian prince Seuthes, by whom he was 
very hospitably ^ntettained ; and having axrai^, 
apparently to his ^atirfaction, those matters in 
which his commonwealth and that prince had a 
common concern, he marched to the Chersonese. 
Thoce he employed his anny, not in plunder and 

destructioD, 
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<}^truction, but in raising a tampart across the sect. 
isthmus, to secure the pedce of the rich country ^ — ^'—^ 
and industrious people within. The isthmus is 
Only four 'miles over ; ihe peninsida contained 
eleven considetable towns, tndny harbours, a large 
extent of rich . land under various cultivation, 
ajrable, vineyiar^, fruit^f^iantations, spacious pas* 
tares adapted to every kind of cattle, and stiU 
consid^able tracts which might be allotted to 
new colonists. . Tlie possessors of this valuable 
tenit(M*y were unequal to its defence ; because, for 
its cultitation, they used principdly the industry 
of slaves, whom they dared not trust with armsi 
The work of D^cyllidas inabled thetn to become 
their own protectors. Begun in spring, it ^as B.C. 397. 
completed before autumn % arid the army was ^'-^s**' 
recctoveyed into Asia. Darcyllidas then made Xenoph. 
a progress through the Asiatic cities, to inspect c. a. t.% 
the state of things, and had the satisfaction to 
find everywhere peace, prosperity, and general 
content. 

' A single exception will desarve notice, as it 
tends to iUustrate tike political circumstances of 
the country, and manners resultii^ from tii^m. 
With gov^nments so imperfect, and territories 
so narrow, as those of the Grecian nepublics, so 
liable to intestine comibotion, so open to forein 
attack, peace aiid civil order could be secure 
only under the strong control of a superintmding 
power, lodged, fortunately &fr a time, in honedt 
and able hands. Thus the condition of the Asian 
Greeks, in the confession of that honest ealogtst 
of denKHsracy, H^odotus, was frnpfoved by their 
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CHAP, reduction under the Persian empire, after their 
rebellion against the first Darius. In the want 
of such a superintending power, faction had now 
expelled a number of Chians from their iland. 
Men driven from their homes and possessions to 
vagrancy, beggary, and starving, sometimes in 
numbers amounting almost to half the free popu- 
lation of a republic, would be likely to resort to 
violent expedients. The first thing to look out 
for was subsistence; and while necessity drove, 
allurement sometin^es invited, to maroding, as 
a profession. The Chian exiles seized Atarneus, 
a strong post on the continent, overagainst their 
iland ; and the produce of the rich Ionian fields, 
cultivated by unarmed slaves for unwarlike mas- 
ters, became in large proportion theirs. When 
Dercyllidas came to the protection of thelonians, 
the Chian exiles had collected provisions for eight 
months. He formed the blockade of their hold, 
too strong for the art bf attack, of that age, to 
reduce by any other mode of siege. While their 
provisions served, they resisted; and then, by 
their submission, the tranquility of Ionia and 
JEoMb. became complete. 

But, while the cities of those provinces, pros- 
pering and happy, and administering each its own 
affairs, under the able and benign superintendency 
of Dercyllidas, injoyed at least the present bless- 
Xenoph. ings of freedom, those of Caria had to complain, 
that their interests had been neglected, that they 
had been disappointed even of a promised relief, 
and that the treaty, concluded with Tissaphemes, 
was an express Compact for their continuance in 

subjection 
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subjection ^tb a forein dominion.; The sea being 
open to them, th^y could communicate with 
Laced^mon, and they sent to request, tliat .their 
situation might not be overlooked, by the vindi- 
cators of the liberties of Greece. If the Lace* 
daemonian arms were carried into Caria, they 
said, TissaphemeSi to save his own large property 
there, would readily grant the independency, so 
necessary to their happiness, and so desirable for 
the glory of the Grecian, and especially of the 
Lacedaemonian name. The ephors seem too 
lightly to have yielded to their arguments, without 
communication with their able commander, or 
with any others duly acquainted with the circum- 
stances of Asia. They sent orders, for war to be B.C. 396* 
carried into Caria ; for the army under Dercyllidas sprSg.** 
to march thidier; and for the fleet, then com- 
manded by Pharax, to cooperate with it. 

The first effect of these ill-concerted measures 
appears to have been to produce, or at least to 
ha3ten, a union between the two satraps, Tissa- 
phemes and Pharnabazus ; whose long variance 
badf in no small degree, contributed to those great 
successes, which the Geeeks, with a force other- 
wise inadequate to a contention with the Persian 
empire, had been inabled to obtain. Pharnabazus, 
unsupported by the court of Susa, and basely 
deserted, or worse than deserted, by Tissaphemes, 
bis immediate superior in command, had acqui- 
esced under the loss of ^olia. But, as soon as 
the threatened attack of Caria afforded a proba-f Xenopb. 
bility that Tissaphemes would be disposed to^aillu. 
jphaoge his conduct, Pharnabazus went to wait 

upon 
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the immediate injoyment of independency in peace. 
The Carian seem to have waited the confirmatioii 
of the treaty by the king of Persia and the Lace- 
daemonian government. But it was a quiet revo- 
lution : no great battle gave it splendor ; none of 
'those striking events attended, which invite the 
attention of the writer, in proportion as they are 
fitted to impress the fancy of the reader. It forms 
nevertheless a memorable and interesting era in 
Grecian history; and the fame of Dercyllidas, 
less brQliant, but far purer, than that of most of 
the great men of Greece, tho being recorded by 
the pen of Xenophon, it is indeed secured against 
perishing, yet deserves to have been more generally 
and more pointedly noticed, than we find it, by 
writers whose theme has been Grecian history, or 
panegyric of the Grecian character ^ 

We have from Diodorus an account, which may 
deserve notice, of the manner in which the affairs 
of Lacedesmon wxre administered, in its colony 
of the Trachinian Heracleia. It was when Der- 
cyllidas was sent to command in Asia, that the 
superintendency of Heracleia was committed to 
Herippidas. The colony had been, in the usual 
way of Grecian cities, distracted by faction. 
Herippidas summoned a general assembly, in 
which persons of all parties met ; apparently in 

some 
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neglected the informed* and able cotemporary, who was a 
witness to the fact, to follow the speculator of some centuries 
after. 
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some confidence, that the representative of the 
presiding commonwealth of Greece would admi- 
Ulster justice in mercy to aO. But he took a more 
summary method, for restoring quiet, than could 
easily consist with justice. Surrounding^the place 
of meetings with an armed, force, lie seized five 
hundred of those, supposed adverse to the Lace- 
demonian interest, or to the interest of that party 
in Lacedsemon with which he was connected, and 
they were all put to death. We shall give credit 
to report firom Diodorus, always in proportion to. 
its consonance with the accounts of writers of best 
judgement, cotemporary, or most nearly s6, i with • 
the transactions; and. his account here is but too/ 
much in consonance with all that we learn on best 
authority. After this military execution, upon an - 
unresisting people, Herippidas marched - against 
the .rude inhabitants of the neighboring highl^Muls' 
of (Eta, who had rebdled against the' Lace- 
daemonian sovereinty. He was so successfiil as 
to compel the whole free population to emigrate. 
They withdrew first into Thessaly, but afterward 
removed into Boeotia; invited l^ circumstances 
not specified to us, yet among which may be 
reckoned a disposition, in the leading party there, 
adverse to Laceda&mon, and the: purpose of ac« 
quiring strength to resist Lacedaemon* 
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W^ ^ imimifm <md EtU, Dc^ of 4w, Kin^ f 
La(xihm»f «i^, St^ccesfion of Jgemlam, Sedition i^ 
Lofieditmm, 

CHAP. fo*3CBRLY Hh^ ktstitutiODS of Lycin^aft kad 
^^ — sr^ sufficed to inforce, very gcoeraUy amooag tibe 
X.iMdmiOQiaii9| that modesty in cooiinand, which^ 
united wiftfai digntty of maniier, doatempt of wealth, 
wd saperiodty in.iidlitaiy and political knonrlege^ 
induced the Gredfua Depubhcs^ conscidus of the: 
DQcessity, for. geoeial qnaet^ of admitting some 
snperiijKtendiBg. poiver, to yield aiKiUtng^dbedii^iicei 
to tfaeml Bnt in tibeL lan^^ and wide coune of die 
PdQ|)Oone8ian mai^ tonununicstion with stxangecSy 
iiMtvoidably much grestdr. than the ihstiti|lioas of 
EycuipiSi wookL apfirbyei» togejdier with, the ne-" 
ceeaUy of rai»iiig apil eoajbldying u pabKc reveniicv 
fajr greater than ei^er eaiered iiita the. iegislatorsL 
oontein^latioB, had ak^ed and ccuxuptejik Spartad 
nttnuaecs.; so dint, ijirhpa 1&e. war wad aft length 
concluded^ ao Imj^niy in their fitTor, they were no 
lengBE capabfe of beariiig their high, fortune. We. 
haye. seen, m the accouttft of Xendphon, their. 
fiiffluL and ymae^m^ whe^t plenit^ide of power, 
their offifn^ in tsaasinariiie connnands, ilssuaied^ 
and with what fara^ty' tyt«n&y they eecercia^: it^ 
Unquestionably it must have been far other 
Cb. 8. s. 4. conduct that established tha}: reputation of Lace-* 
QfthiiHift dagmon, which had led united Greece to refuse 
obedience to any but a Lacedaemonian commander, 
even in naval war against the Persians, when 
Lacedsemon contributed so very small a proportion 
2 to 
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to the national fleet ; wMeh led ti^ rSdh Sioilia& ^tdt. 
dtiea to nnidn under A Lacedemonian generafl, '^—.J.^^ 
ferin^rig no force ^ith him but tfie splendor of the J; ^ij; 
IjAceisdmohiBti nsone; ^hich, at the Olympian ofthiiHist 
alid other Mtional meetings^ tnade^ m Isodr^ei^ 
says, every Laccdfeftionian more oxi <^bject of isocratw 
general curiosity atid admiraUofi tihab thA Victors ^!^^X a, 
iti the games ; which in short established/ through 
the Greek nation, a respect for the Laced^mioiiian 
^ tharactefr, such as never perhaps wait paid t6 ih»t 
of any Otlier people. ' . 

Of thte circumstances ^hicb, so stHA after the 
cbnclusion of the Pelopofftnesian war, intfodttced 
discord again arnong the Grecian' cities, and e^- 
dited' opposition to Lacedaettion tf here itJ dfligbt 
least have beeii' expected, ojift* ijrtforiMtion i^ vety 
defefetFve. Frotn the following ocdurfettdte only 
'W^> ga^er, lit soin6 de^ee, / thie cause of fhat^ dfet- 
gusf and aliettalion, which We hax^' afrettdy 8^5^ Ch.«i.f.3. 
manifested in the conduct ^f^lfebes and Corifath. *»f*^H"'' 
Thebes claimed sovereinty over the oliier fownft of 
Boeotia. Lacedsimon favot^d the claim of thoi^e 
towns tb be indepiendent of . Thebes, \Wth the 
purpose of holding them in deperidehce upbn^ her- 
'self. Perhapft S6tiie htttlgbl^ ' Und usgi^ious 
tnterferehce bi LAt^ttmbrL} yiashlg eM!f^siVe 
^Sissati^faibtion in' Thdite, hkd- aflki^d ^af ftd". 
Vft«(&ge to the defiiOGr^tASbl l^et^i Which ittabled 
thcsnto gdti fRe >a£6ci^idii&t o^ei- f&e ari^oc^tic^ 

pe%y so l#ng^«h6^i^fig'p«Sfff ill fttttdty. tbb 

. ^aams otm detobctitd&A paftyiii Itie^^^^M^^ 

^Govtai raise' hope and eneirgy intK&t of Corihll?, 

frtttch tfHr^-hekr fffefldI^«8mHftini««tiotf ^ftfc 

A A 2 Argos. 
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CHAP. Argos. It seems to . have heea with the support of 

>^ — V-— ' Argos and Thdbes, that democracy gained ascenr 

dancy in Corinth ; so that the two citi^, which 

were the principal allies of Laoedsemon throughout 

. ' the Peloponnesian war, | became alienated^ almost 

immediately after its conclusion. 

But Lacedaemon itself was distracted by faction, 
and its administration consequently unst^dy; for 
so much is clearly indicated by the circumstances 
which led to ^ Uie restoration of the Athenian 
democracy ; and hence, while among the Asiatic 
cities, Bs X^K)phori SayB, every one obeyed what- 
ever any Locedflsmonian commanded, the cities ojf 
Greece more, iteadily ventured resistance to the 
mcist formal orders of the LacedaBmonian govern- 
ment. It does not appear that any measures were 
immediately taken, in resentment, either for the 
protection afforded by Thebes to Athenian fugi- 
tives, of the party most ininiical to , Lacedtemon, 
or for the refusal of Ijoth Thebes and Corinth to 
obey reqmsitions, which the treaty of confederacy 
authorii^ed. A nearer interest, or one which more 
affected the feelings of the Lacedaemonian people, 
drew their attention. 

In that systemy^ if it may be so called, by which 
the various members of the Greek, nation were in 
some 4cgree held togethetr we find a strange 
mixture of undefined, and sometimes repugnant 
claims, more or less generally admitted. While 
the Lacedaemonians, presided, widi autJ||iority far 
top little defined, over the political and military 
affairs of Greeqe, the Eleit^ns asserted a.prescrip 
tive right to a kind of re^^ous supremacy, also 
too. little defined; universal^ alloif ed nevqrtbdess, 
» in 
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in a certain degree, but, like the Lacedsemonian 
dupremacy, not always to the extent to which the 
claimants pretended. In the schism of Pelopon- 
nesus, which occurred during the Peloponnesian 
war, we have seen the imperial state of Lace- 
daemon summoned to the Eleiah tribunad, as one 
of our corporatiohs might be summoned to our 
courts at Westminster, a fine imposed, its citizens 
interdicted the' common games and sacrifices of 
the nation, an opprobrious punishment publicly 
inflicted upon an aged and respectable Spartan, 
who, but by implication, offended against their 
decrees ; and, finally, these measures supported 
by avdwed hostilities, and alliance with the enemies 
of Sparta. The necessity of the times induced the 
Lacedsemonians to make peace, with these afironts 
unrevenged ; but their smothered resentment had 
been revived and increased by what they esteemed 
a new indignity. Before the conclusion of the Xenoph. 
Peloponnesian war, Agis king of Lacedaemon ct.1.16. 
being sent, in pursuance of a supposed prophetical 
direction, to perfcmn a sacrifice . to Jupiter a( 
Olympia, the Eleians had forbidden the c^^^ony ; 
affirming that, according to antient Vaw, no oracle 
should be consulted for succeeds in wars between 
Greeks and Greeks, aad they would allow no 
prayer for victory in such a war. TThere is a 
beneficence, a liberal and extended patriotism in 
this idea, so consonant to the spirit with which 
Iphitus is said to have founded the Olympian 
festival, and^so opposite to the tenets afterward 
generally prevailing in Greece, that they seem 
to mark the law for antient and genuine. The 

A A 3 Lacedaemonians 
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l4^p^fmoMfxis bow^^ were net the I^ss off«id4d 
wiA the £leia|i9, for brining forward, iipqn meli 
Eft occMioii, what, if those miiximA ooiy wero 
WBsidcared, which pr^^led thfpugh succeeding 
af^, it mwt be confessed wodd oHrry miich tb^ 
ijq^eiMrwce of a complete novelty, 

Thfi jtt4gem0lit passed against the Lac^ 
d^mmift^s and the fine imposed, the ipterdictioii 
of the g^unes, the punishment of Leichas, thQ 
confedaracy with Athens and Argos, the hostalitie9 
insjiiug, and finally the refusal of permission fot 
sacrifice at Qlympia, are stated by the cotemporary 
historian, as the motives which disposed the Lacch 
dssmonians to w^ar. We gather from him however 
that others existed ; the democratical party at this 
time gpveroed Elis, and £Us hdd many towns of 
Eleia in subjection. The Lac^c^qdpniaim did 
not absolutely require oligarchy in ev^ state of 
Greece; for they had lately pensaitted the re- 
storatkm of democracy in Ath^siias ; and even their 
own gov^rpmmt had a mixture ndi d^ocia^: 
b;^t thi^y always beheld, with peculiar jealousy, 
dQmipion ei^ercised by a demo^atiwl comj»m-» 
l^qftltb. Vfffii then at the wok^ time by resents 
W^ % P9^^ i93ulta» and considsra^ of a present 
pQlit^ jnf#|r^t, thp f pbors assembling the peofiJe^ 
B;C.396.« if Y^^ rffcreecj, 'J^jpl; th^ Elaisws shoidd b(» 

* o\mfm4> car, »3 th^ hwtQW#'3 woid oiay Snj 
fKp^aji^ed, ^ should be compf^lefi} to a cou(toCt 
^ bettear regulated by prude^c^ m^ mpda^ty^/ 

f Diodoru^ ci^ril^e? the bad^pM of ti^e ^m^ Wfy ^ 
the third year of the ninety-fourth Olympiad, B. C. 401. 

DodweU 
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In pursuance of this tesolution, ministers were 
sent to Elis with a declaration ' Thu the Li^ee- 
* daemonians deemed it just and proper that the 
' towns held in sul^^tion by the £leians, be 
^ restored to independency/ The Eleians, alleging 
the right of conquest, refdsed to resign their sovii- 
r^nty ; and upon this the ephors ordered the kin^ 
Agis, to march into their country. The usuri 
ravage of Grecian armies was already begun, wheft 
an eartliquake, imagined ia divine adhiohitibni 
ilarming the aged prince and his superstitidui 
people, they retired out of Eleia, and the troops 
Were dismissed to their several homes. 

Whether as marking the favor of the godi^ of 
the weakness of their enemies, this conduct greatly 
incouraged the Eleians. In either view it improved 
the hope of gaining to their cause many Greciaii 
states, known to be disaffected toward Lacedsemon* 
But if the Lacedaemonian sovereinty was tyrannical, 
theirs apparently was not less so ; and while they 
were cherishing the hope of forein assistance, they 
did not take wiser precautions than other Greciadf 
Jitates, for securing the attachment of their subje6ti§. 
In the next spring, Agis again entered Eleia wi^ 
an army, to which all the allies contributed, except 
Corinth and* Boeotia. Immediately Lepreuni 

revolted 

Dodi^etl places it' in tlie fonrdi. But it appears to me that 
Dodi^ell is thus incontisteDt with Xeiiophony and dvto mtb 
himself* For the Eleian war was concluded early in the 
third year after its commencement. The deat}i of A^ 
fbll&Wed in the same iummer ; and it does hot ippear^ iiof 
does Dodwell say, that there was any considerable interval 
before the determination in favor of Agenlaus, of .whoso 
aiicces^n he says. Hoc oerte hujos QlffyiafisM iii tiiitii 4} 
that is, after Midsummer, B. C. 397. 

A A 4 
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^Aiv ' ^^^^ ^ '^ y Madstos and Epitalium quiekfy 
>— V — ' followed tbe example ; and these were . imitated, 
as he advanced into the comitry, .by Leprine, 
^Amphidoli^, and Maiganae. In this defection of 
thdr towns, the Eleians ware utterly unable to 
XenoyiL &ce the Lacedaemonian army in the field. A^ 
e. «. fc%. proceeded, unopposed, to Olympia, and sacrificed, 
now unforbidden, on the altar of Jupitef. The 
jterritories of the revolting towns of course had been 
spared; but rapine and devastation marked the 
^ay fr6m Olympia to Elis, whither the king next 
(directed his march. Nor did the country suffar 
only from the conquering army. The opportunity 
of freebooting invited the neighboring Arcadians 
and Achaians; and slaves and cattle and com 
were carried off to such an amount, that all the 
markets of Peloponnesus were glutted with £leian 
plunder. It was supposed that Agis would nol^ 
rather than that he could not, take Elis itself^ 
which was unfortified. After destroying many 
fair buildings of the outskirts, he proceeded to 
Cyllene, th^ principal seaport of the Eleians, 
and ravage was extended firom the mountains to 
the sea. ^ / 

Occasion has already frequently occurred to 

remark, that scarcely any misfortune could befall 

^ a Grecian state, which would not bring advantage, 

or at least the hope of advantage, to some con* 

«*90w siderable portion of its subjects. The aristocratical 

J)arty in Elis, oppressed by the demagogue Thra- 

' sydaeus, looked to the present sufferings oi thdr 

country as the means of relief; but with no better 

(;onsideration of any political or moi^ principle, 

than 
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than might have guided. the wildest savages^ or the 
most proii^te among the lowest populace in 
civilized nations/ They proposed to assassinate 
Thrasydaens^ with, a few of his confidential ftiends ; 
and then, in the name of^ the commonwealth, to 
opeli a negotiation with Lacedsemon. The people, 
they trusted, deprived of their leader, and dreading 
the arms of the Lacedaemonians, would acquiesce ; 
and thus the principal power in the state would ot 
course come into their hands. The plot failed 
through a mistake, by which another was mur- 
dered for Thrasydaeus. The people, however, for 
some time thought their favorite dead, and rested 
in silent dejection : but, while the conspirators 
were arming, and stationing their party, the dema-^ 
gogue awoke, where drunkenness and supervening 
sleep had, overnight checked his way. Tlie people 
immediately flocked about him ; a battle followed, 
and the conspirators, overpowered, "fled to the 
Lacedaemonian camp. 

The conduct of the war was such as we have 
so often seen in Greece. When plunder no longer 
remained to en^ploy the Lacedaemonian army 
profitably, Agis marched home, leaving only a xenoph. 
garrison in Epitalium on the Alpheius, where he J|j;j;ai. 
established the Eleian fu^tives. -Hence rapine 
was occasionally prosecuted throu^ the autumn 
imd winter. £lis could not, like Athens, support 
itself und^ the continual ravage of its territory. 
In spring therefore Thmsydaeus opened a nego- B.t;. 397. 
tiation with Lacedaemon, and at once offered the ^^^' ^ 
independency of all the towns over which the 
Eldans daimed soverdnty by right of conquest; 

proposing 
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CHAP, proposing only to ke^ Epeiim, ^diose timiMf 
« — .^.li they held purchtsed froia the infaabitaatB, £9r thur^ 
Hci!?3 talents, fairly paid. Tba Laoedaemcmians however^ 
c. a. s. 23. ^onsidaingi or affecting to consider^ the purcfaiiB^ 
as 'forced, recyoired that Epeium should bt ftm 
like the rest. . The disposition thus apparent in 
the Laoedttmonians to depress £Iis, incouraged 
the villagers of the Pisan territory to assert thsir 
claim to the superintendency of the Olympiaa 
twiple, violently taken from their ancestors, as 
they contended, by the Eleians, when their ckf 
wis destroyed. But, whatever mi^t have be^ 
the antient ri^t, the Lacedaemonian admintstra*' 
tion, thinking those uneducated pretenders unfit 
for an office of much solemnity and digpityin the 
eyes of all Greece, would not interfere. Upon 
the omdition therefore &at every town of Eleia 
should be, as a free republic, a separate member 
of the Lacedaemonian confederacy, which was, in 
effect, to be subject to Lacedemon, peace was 
miuie ; and £Iis, according to Ae decree before 
the war, humbled and chastened, was itsdf also 
lestCMred to its place in that confederacy. 

Hie imputation of impiety, under which, from 
the £leians at least, the Laeedifemonians begem 
tfa^ war, perhaps urged them to a more ost^ita^ 
tions dfejday 6f respect for the gods at tiie end of 
c 3. s. 1. it Agis himself was deputed to offer, at DeljAa^ 
the temth of the spo^. In his return, he was takeii 
iU at Heraeia, and he died soon aAer his arrival at 


B.€.397. Ltjcedasmon. Id the magnlksenee of his fonend^ 
After Miii. Ae ljuiedsBmcMrians probably ikieant also to exfaiUf 
'^'^'' thek oim piet^, as weS as t9 teatify iktk cpinkiil 

of 
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of ^ jjficefused pridce's merit. They failed how- sect. 
W«r in thair estinitite of the prevailing prejiidicea ^ / - 
of tbe GiKsdBxx people. Honor to the gods indeed, 
W48 supposed to be best 0hown> and religion prin- 
^jpidly to consist, in pompous processions and 
expeodive spectacles; but general Qpinion con* ' 
demzMd the splendor of the funeral of A^s, as 
greator tbsfi could become the mps^ illustrious 
«is«!tai. 

Gircumstttnces occurring, since the PelopcKine- 
aian war, hi^ve not shown the Spartan constitution 
very wdl adapted to extensive empire ; and those 
bitm^ forward, by the death of Agis, will not 
^ve any. very favorable impression of its interior 
sysfasm. Agis left a reputed son, Leotychides; 
wh(»n however he had been known to disown ; 
and even his queen Timcea was reported to have xenoph. 
declared, that her adulterous commerce with^^g';;^^ 
Alcibiades had giv^i birth' to the child. Against ^^^^^j 
the claim of this dubious prince, Agesilaus, half- 
brother of Agis, (the latter being son of Archi- 
damus by Lamprido, the former by Eupolia,) had 
the support of Lysander, the conqueror of Athens, 
who stood at the head of a powerful party. Age^ 
sikas, many years younger than Agis/ and yet in 
tine vigor of youth ^, was lame. The partlzans of 
Leotychides hence took occasion to urge, against 
his pretension, the ajilhority of an antient oracle, 
wiiich admonished (he Lacedaemonians ^ to her 
' ware of halting royalty.' This objection to hi9 

firiend^ 

" iliit* 
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CHAP, friend, Lyiai^der answered by a different intetpt^ 
tation of the oracle. Such absurdity, he insisted, 
was not intended by the god, as to admonish men 
to provide that a man should never be lame ; the 
purpose of the divine admonition was to guard tiie 
succession in the posterity of Hercules ; and then 
only royalty would truly halt, when a man not of 
(he royal line should ascend the thnme. When 
we find a discussion of such importance related 
by the pen of Xenophon, and when we know that 
two at least of the persons interested, Agesilaus 
and Lysander, were able and great men, we should 
impute perhaps to change of circumstances and 
manners, the difficulty we have to discover any 
dignity, almost any decency, or even common 
sense, in the proceedings. ^ Leaving them, there^ 
fore, for readers whom curiosity may induce to 
consult the cotemporary historian, suffice it here 
to say, that, by the votes of the general assembly 
of the LacedflemcHuans, it was decided that 
Agesilaus should reign. 

Athens, in the age of which we are treating, is 
nearly as well known to us as our own country, 
two hundred years ago. The remaining works of 
historians, orators, lawyers, poets, and philoso- 
phers, ^ve almost every information we could 
wish. But about Lacedaemon we are much in the 
dark. The Lacedaemonians wrote no books, pub- 
lished no speeches, discountenanced the residence 
of foreihers among them, and made secrecy in 
matters of government a maxim, not only. of 
their policy, but of their religion. We know the 
Laceda^moniazis therefore almost only in fbrein 

command. 
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tomm&nd. With the prarogatives of didr kings, 
whidi were principally exercised in forein com- 
mandy we are well acquainted ; but of the proper 
authority of the ephors^ of the senate, of the 
people^ of the lesser assembly, c(»nposed appar 
jrendy oi the citizens of Lacedsemon only, of the 
greater assembly, in which all Laconians^^by them-, 
selves: or. deputies, seem to have had voices, we 
learn little. Something of the state of parties 
becomes occasionally discovered, through its conr 
nection with forein politics. But internal trans* 
actions^ gradual revolutions in laws, manners, and 
politics, and those deviations from the system. of 
Lycurgus, wJbichiength>of time and great changes 
in tiie circumstances of the commonwealth had 
produced, conquests, fordn connections, extensive 
power, more e3ctensive infliueuce, the various cokn- 
munication of the people, in command and in 
negotiation, in war and in: peace, the avowed 
introdi\ction of public wealth for the maintenance 
of fleets and annies,^ the suxr^titious. acquisitions 
of individuals, by: the various mieans which forein 
sar^ce afforded, and, what was. not least in im? 
portance^ the accumulation of property in the 
hands of individual citizens^ through mheritance 
from females ; of all these matters we hav^ but 
very obscure information. All accounts of the 
system of Xycurgus indicate, that he allowed np 
distinction of rank or privileges among his people 
but from age or merit But, in. the course of 
centuries, a very material distinction had arisen. 
The femiUes peculiarly named Spartans, and 

distinguished 
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difltingimhed dao by tbe tide of peers "^^ iiod 
ingrossed almost the whole fwrncr of the eoimHOii- 
wealtfa. Tbe rest of the people, iBchided under 
the geneitl name of LaoBdiemonians, or the itSBi 
moce extciunve appellatioQ of LacMS or lAcoiiia^ 
including the PetioeGiaiiB, weve nevi^ adttiitted tD 
the hi^er offices, ciyil or military, So'eariyas 
the age of Xerxes^ we find a great distkietion ; 
for, in tbe army whith fou^ ttdder Pausamas, 
at the edidimted battle of Pkteea, eoery Spartan 
Herodotitt, was atteoded bjr seven Hdots, every other Lace* 
1-9C.39' ^fofft^Bnhy (»Aj one. The Spartans in that artny 
were, according to Herbdotos, five tbooaa^, and 
tile Lacedannonians only^ anjsqiud nombcg'. Biit^ 
Xenoph. never admidii^ uoy new assodatss to^ tii^^id^H 
«. V > 5' M Spartan fmoMe^- becttnei ettinot^ their namt$i9«» 
lessened^ and in Xenopbm's^ tioM wen^ so reduce 
Aait, in SpaiM itself thi^ were bitt a smaB p«ii^^ 
ittu^ population y at at least of the numbim' ocea^ 
siOMHy assembled there. 

It is. however evident^ from all accounts of 
Laoedtfmoniatt aiiiit8> that, fimn die age of 
Lycttvgus tiA toward the period to which we t»e 
now arriv^^ thi^difcuinotibn of ranios in iLacedigmdli 
nw less lnvi#das than in any other Gfrediah 
Mate : the whole body df th^ peopfe was bmer 
amalgamated; and th^ fitctlons^ fatowni by^ sevetied 
J named) yet marking neatfy th^ some dii^linfilidti^^ 

therieh and the poor, the nt^btes^and til^i^mmmi 
ihe Few and the M«my, whidldlVictedevtdf^oAer 
6i^an republic, are lhe»e littfe heiSrd of^: Ml 

♦It 

' ^ Wn'OlMWr. Xen. Hel. 1. 3. c. 3. s. 5. 
?* It by no means however follows that slaves, or those 

known 
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it appears that ewsa the ephorSj a ma^stfaey said sect. 
to have been originaliy established to watch and ^ 
piotodb the sighta of. the pecqale at Jarge, were 
always appointed fioDi aabdiig the Spartans only. 
Aiid it seems probable that^ after the cbnclusioo 
of tbe Petoponnesian war, when, throagh the Tasi 
acqKijlaition of power made by Laceda^mon, new 
and great temptations ofiibped for coveting high 
office^ wlfiie at die sslme time the services of the 
bodfy of the people wfere less necessary to diose 
laaulihQdty, the Spartans, or peers, begaa tpsel 
a tviijbv diktiDctioh between tl^emselfves aiad odi^^^ 

• to 

known ofs^r^m origin, weie admitted; as Blrthekmi pre- 
t^ds, (^..4«. pf i^gv voLit^ ed^ 8^) to the. first kinort of tike 
state. The attention with which BartheleiTii has studied tha 
able writers of &e repnbliban times, should havlB sufficed' to 
n\^ Um. 4istni$l> thQ asaertioii qf so lote an author a»- i^ian^ 
made j^lso in not the clearest tprras, that Callicratida% 
Gylippus, ana Lysander, wwe of neodamode families. It 
▼^ snfficiqn% ttpjjeacii. frofaj the^ cotertiportry ^itritenr, tksA 
none, such could^ in their age, arrive at the high stations 
which ^ey filled. Tho occasion has occurred to mention 
the matter in a former tiota^ (cb. 20. sect 2» note 3.) yiet as 
9surthelemi's authority is esteemed high, ijt may. not be supein 
fluous to add here some observations. Herodotus has com- 
memorslt^ Iht first strangers, Imown to have beeti admittadl 
t^ *the privileges of -Spart^s ; and it was not forty yean^ 
alter, tMt Cleandridas, father of Gylippiis, occupied the 
Qxatted ii&b^ of regent. Oylippus Mrhsdf t^an chosen foii 
the SicMkn comtnand, not nfvon^ for his abilUies, thap for hii( 
rank. His known dignity qf Sp^an. blpoa, was the very 
cirqamstance prt)piQiSed t6 indiice the def^reiice of the Sicilians 
tb his d^ti^fity ; ai^y for I^^^UMler, Ba^heievaishimseif) h«A 
in another jJace taken the account of Plutarch, who says he 
was of a Heracleid fariiily. (Anach. v. 4. p. 285.) Bafthe- 
lemi is iik gen^. l^ttlis, oai^ful tq distipgwtsh tbe d^fferail 
[practices of distant ages, when the Grecian cities were in 
widely different circumstances ; an^ he quotes, witli iltr tod 
much indyififneiicey tjie ^Iwst ait4^ the i^wtstiaiitbq^tiei^ 
Thiii^dides, Xenophon^ or Isocratesy and Hesychius, Julius 
PoUux, or Suidas. 
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CHAP, to assume authority with less reserve, and exercise 
^ ^"^' . it with less discretioD. 

Agesilaus had not been a year on the tfirone, 
when the invidious distinctions^ which had been 
growing in the Lacedaemonian state, and the 
impolitic conduct of those peculiaily called* 
Spartans, gave rise to a plot for a complete 
change of govenmient, for the accomplishment 
of which, Icings, q)hors, and senate, were to be 
assassinated. The leader, Cinadon, was a young 
man, already placed, by birth and talents, above 
the crowd, and indignant to be excluded, by. 
arbitrary distinctions, from the possibility of still 
advancing himself. To ingage diose of his own 
rank in his views, it was his practice to desire 
them to count the Spartans in the fiill agpra. 
They would be, beside the kings, the ephors, and 
the senate, perhaps forty, while the Lacedsmo* 
mans ruled by these, and denied the means of 
admission to high office, were more than four 
Aiousand. He desired them then to advert to 
the state of the towns and villages of Laconia ; 
and in each they would find one master, and 
Xenopb. many friends: apparently meaning one Spartan 
? 3! \.%. magistrate, with many Laconians, like themselves, 
excluded from Spartan honors. All the Hdots, 
all the newly-admitted citizens, the lower people 
of the capital, and the people of the provincial 
towns universally, he proceeded, would be of 
their party ; for all these, it was known, whenever 
the subject occurred in conversation, were unable 
to conond thev detestation of the Spartans. 

This 
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, This conspiracy being indicated by one of the sect* 
associates, the ephors were so doubtful of the » — ^ — ^ 
disposition of the people of Sparta itself, that i. 3%. 3.* 
they feared to apprehend Cihadon there : they "' ®' •' *^ 
feared to summon even the lesser assembly. Con- 
sulting only with some of the senators, they sent 
Cinadon, on pretence of public service, with a 
small command, to the frontiers. There he was 
arrested, and the names of his principal accom- s.ii. 
plices being drawn from him, their persons were 
ser^ured, before any discovery was suspected. 
Cinadon, being questioned what was his object 
in the plot, answered, ' Not to be inferior to 

* others in Lacedaemon.' He was executed, 
together with his principal accomplices, with 
torture and public ignominy. Sedition tvas thus 
daunted, and the Spartans, or peers, retained, 
the injoyment of their exclusive privileges. The 
means of Xenophon, through his intimacy with 
Agesilaus and many other Spartans of high rank, 
to obtain a knojvlege of these circumstances, give 
an authenticity to his detail of them, which, in 
the scantiness of our information concerning the 
interior transactions of Sparta, make it highly 
valuable. 

SECTION III. 

Lacedctmonian government of Subject-allies. Insult from Thebes. 
War renewed with Persia, First Campain (^Agesilaus in 
Asia. Preparations for the second' Campain. Battle of the 
Pdctolus. Death of Tissaphernes. Wealcness of the 
Persian Government. 

DoafESTic disturbance was thus fortunately ob- sect. 

• viated, when very serious alarm arose from a ^ y' / 

VOL. V* ' B B forein 
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CHAP, forein quarter. A Syracusaiiy named HerodaSi 

. ^^^' , arrived at Lacedsemon from Phenida, with 'mtA* 

B. C. 397- ligence of ^^eat preparations in the ports of diat 

xi^hT country. Many triremes were equipping, many 

^^i\\ building, many arriving from other maritime 

provinces of the Persian empire. Rumor went 

that a fleet of three hundred was to be formed ; 

where to be employed nobody knew ; but, among 

orden coming from various greaat officers, some 

were from Tissaphemes : whence sus{»cion arosei 

that Greece, or some of the Grecian settlements, 

were in view. Herodas, whom mercantile business 

onlv had led to Phenicia, anxious to commumcate 

intelligence probably so important to the omimon 

welfitre of the Greek nation, had taken his de« 

parture in the first ship. 

This communication made much impression at 
Lacediemon. No assurance had been received^ 
that the treaty, concluded with Tissaphemes by 
Dercyffidas, had been mtified by the king, or 
wottM be ratified. Indeed it could not be sup** 
posed very acceptable to him or to his council ; 
and the satmp's fidthlessness had been abundantly 
experienced. There was therefore ample reason 
to apprehend, that the Greek nation, and espe- 
cially the Asiatic colonies, were the objects of the 
great armament pceparing in the Phenician ports. 
For the colonies the danger was the greater, 
because, since the departure of Dercyllidas, all 
there had gone into disorder. Immediatdy on 
the condusion of the Peloponnesian war, de- 
mocratical government had been everywhere 
abolished by Lysander, who estaUished, in eveiy 

dty. 
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city, a council of only ten men, in whose hands he ^?5'**' 
placed the supreme authority. If iiitire credit ^ # ■ * ■> 
should be given to the invective of Athenian 
orators, it was a most oppressive and degrading 
tyranny that was universally exercised by those 
oligarchies. Some exaggeration in their pictures, 
fiowever, we may reasona'bly suppose; and yet 
the tenc»: of Grecian history, and many facts 
reported by Xenophon, too well warrant the belief 
that, under such governments, unless when power 
committed to the liberality of a Dercyllidas con- 
trolled them, oppression, and gross oppression, 
would be not uncommon. The Spartan admini- 
stration nevertheless did not refuse attention to 
the complaints of the people. Tlieir measures 
ahow indeed more liberality than wisdom. Hastily 
undertaking to legislate for a country with which 
they were unacquainted, they directed everywhere 
the abolition of the Council of Ten, and, in general Xcnoph. 
terms, the restoration of the old constitution. qX».^9.7> 
^Lvery city was at once torn by the utmost violence 
of faction. Democracy, such as it had f^ub^isrted 
under the supremacy of Athens, was nowhere com- 
pletely restored, but universal anarchy insued. 

Confusion thus pervading the subject states, 
and apprehension of an enemy, so powerful as 
the Persian empire, agitating Lacedaemon, a con* 
gress of the confederacy was summoned. Hostilities 
had of late years been frequent with one or other 
of the bordering satraps ; but it was long since 
the fofce of the Persian empire, united under the 
direction of its head, had been exerted against 
Greece, always divided within itself. These were 

. B B 2 jcircurastances 
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C H A ^. circumstances in which such a man as Ly sander 
. ^'^J^' . would come forward advantageously. ^Taking a 
leading part in debate, he was siuccessful in his 
endevors to obviate alarm. ^ Of the superiority 
of the Greeks by sea,' he said, * there could be 
no reasonable doubt ; and, of what they were 
capable by land, against the Persian empire, the 
4ate return of the Cyreian army very sufficiently 
demonstrated. With regard to the disturbances 
among the Asian Greek cities, it was obvious, 
that a reversal of the measures, which had 
occasioned the present confusion, would of 
course restore the former order. ,He could not 
hesitate therefore to declare his opinion, that 
the large part of the Greek nation there, looking 
to Lacedaemon for protection, and, for the sake 
of protection, readily admitting her supremacy, 
a kind of outwork necessary to the security of 
Greece itself, ought to be protected.' Since 
Leotychidas, who, with Xanthippus fatl;ier of 
Pericles, defeated the army of Xerxes at Mycale, 
a Spartan king had never crossed the ^gean. 
Agesilaus, incited by Lysander, now offered him- 
self for the command. He required only thirty 
Spartans, with two tltousand neodamode Lace- 
daemonians, and six thousand heavy-armed of the 
allies. His offer incouraged the assembly; the 
expedition was voted, arid troops precisely as the 
king desired. 

Xenophon reports of Agesilaus, that, by court- 
ing equally ephors, senate, and people, and 
seeming always anxious to defer to their authority, 
he obtained a more commanding influence, and 

more 
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more real power, than any of his predecessors for sect 
«i long time had injoyed. It seems to have beeti ' 
in pursuance of this policy that he desired the 
attendance of thirty Spartans. Ten we have seen 
appointed to attend Agis, in an expedition against 
the Argians, as a controling counpil ; and this check 
upon the military authority of the kings, once 
established, would not be readily remitted. By 
desiring thirty instead of ten^ Agesilaus seemed to 
pay a compliment to the body of the peers, while 
he really diminished the consequence of each indi- 
\idual of his council, and perhaps made it easier 
for himself to rule the whole. 

He was not equally happy in his speculations m 
forein as in domestic politics, or perhaps he neg- 
lected them. An occurrence of a strange nature^ 
far from clearly accounted for by the cotemporary 
historian his friend, foreboded ill to the peace of 
Greece, while he imbarked for Asia. Geraestus 
in Euboea was the appointed port, where the 
troops were to assemble. In his way thither, 
attended by a sm^l escort only, he went to the 
port of Aulis in Bcsotia ; and, on account of the 
fame of that place for the sacrifice of Agamemnon, 
and the departure of the united forces of Greece 
for the Trojan war, he made a point of sacrificing 
there. He was already in the middle of the 
ceremony, when the Boeotarcs, at the head of a 
considerable force of horse, interfered, rudely 
scattered the offering from the altar, and peremp- 
torily forbad the sacrifice. Agesilaus, surprized 
and incensed, but unable to resist, imprecated the 
vengeance of the gods uppn the Boeotians, for the 

B B 3 impious 
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hnpicrafl ndence. Possibly the Boeotians may 
haTe esteemed the attempt of the Spartan king an 
impious intrusion. Evidently he had been deficient 
in precaution, and they appear to have been brutal, 
either in insult or in resentment. In the moment 
nothing seems to have foUowed : Agesilaus pro« 
ceeded to Gersestus, whence he conducted his 
armament safely to Ephesus : bat the remoter con- 
sequences were, as we shaD see, deeply unfortunate^ 
to BoBotia and to Lacedsemon. 
Xeoopb. The arrival of the Spartan king, with a Grecian 

^"^'l;^; army, in Asia, could not but alarm the satraps 
oi ^4^ " there. Tissaphemes sent a deputation to inquire 
Novero. or the cause of a measure, which so strongly implied 
'^ a disposition not to abide by the treaty concluded 
with Dercyllidas. Agesilaus replied, that his 
purpose was not to disturb the peace of the king 

of 

^ We are freqnently musing, in Xenophon, the convenient 
accuracy of Thucydides in marking Umea and seasons ; and 
Dodwell has not been fortunate in his endevors to explain 
the difRculties, dccurring about the period of the commands 
of Dercyllidas and Agesilaus. In assigning the arrival of 
Agesilaus in Asia to the conclusion of the year B. C. 396^ he 
says, — Hoc nempe arct^ cohatret cum historid Dercyllidas. 
It certainly does not coher«. Under the administration of 
Dercyllidas, the Asian Greek cities singularly florished in peace 
and concord. (Xen. Hel. 1. 3. c. 2. s. 7 & 9.) But, before 
the expedition of Agesilaus wa» thought of, all was already 
confusion there, through the removal of the Councils of Ten, 
(c. 4. s. 3 & 7.) Dodwell seems totally to have overlooked 
this kfter circumstance ; and so has attributed the congress 
at Sparta, which decreed the expedition oi Agesilaus, to the 
same year B. C. 397, to which he has given the progress of 
Dercyllidas and of the Spartan ministers through the Asiatic 
dties, when they were found so peaceful and florishing. 
Having then attributed the resolution taken in x Greece, for 
war with Asia under Agesilaus, to the year 397, he attributes 
the treab^ of peace uMde' by Dercyllidas to the following 
year B. CJ. 396, and the arrival of Agesilaus in Asia to the 

conclusion 
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of Persia's dominions, but only to assure the sect. 
independency of the Giecian.citiesin Asia. Tissa- « — ^^..^ 
phemes answered, that he was himself still desirous 
of peace, upon the terms already settled ; nor did 
he suppose the king averse; and he therefore 
desired time to ^end.to Susa, before any hostilities 
should take place. Agesilaus, who seems not to ^en. Her. 
have been commissioned by the Spartan govern- ^' 
ment for any purpose of conquest, but only to 
inforce the honorable terms of peace already 
concluded upon, acceded to the satrap's proposal. 
Da'cyllidas, who was among his officers, was sent i. ^, «. 4. 
with two others to the satrap'a court, and a trace '* ^' 
was concluded for three months. Tissaphemea^^ 
wholly unscrupulous, had no sooner sworn to the 
treaty, than he took measures for hasting the 
arrival of troops, which might inable him to^ break it. 
This became known to Agesilaus, who nevertheless 
resolved to abide strictly by the compact made. 

Among the thirty Spaxtans^ who attended 
Agesilaus, was his friend Lysander. Agesilaus 
himself was yet little known among the Asian 
Greeks. The reputation therefore of Lysander, 

high, 

concluaioD of the same y^ar 396. H^re, fividently^ ail is not 
consistent I have however been unal^e, with the leisure I 
eould give to the subject, and perhaps should be unable at 
any rat«, to .accommodata the dcilw o£ these transactioaa 
perfectly to oneanother, and tp^ preceding and following events; 
and I have therefore thought it best, with this, admonition 
to the readar, generally to give Dodwibll's dates in the margia. 
The reader best acquainted with his labors, will probably ba^ 
most ready to accuse my ftdlure, in the investigation of a 
labyrinth, m whidi his learning, ingenuity, and diiigende, 
Erected to that as his piiQcipal object^ have been be^ 
wiiderad. 
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CHAP, high, while he held command among them, and 
u ^ J since so greatly increased by the conquest of 
Xenoph. Athens, drew the attention of all. The violence 
c. 4. i. 7. ac of party, and the disordered state of the govem- 
**** ments, gave occasion for various representation, 
remonstrance, solicitation, and intrigue. All were 
anxious to obtain the interest of Lysander with the 
king; and such was the consequent attendance 
upon him, that it appeared, says the historian, as 
if Lysander had been king, and Agesilaus a private 
person. 
Xeooph. The umbrage likely to be taken, at a superiority 

C4* i. 8. & ^ pointedly attributed to him, was first manifested 
Piut. Ages, ijy- iiig coUegues of the Thirty ; satisfied with 
their situation of counsellors to the king, but ill 
bearing to be considered as attendants upon one 
of their own body. At their instigation, at length, 
Agesilaus began to show his dissatisfaction, by 
constantly denying the suits of tho$e who came 
recommended by Lysander. Whether that officer 
had before been unbecomingly assuming, does not 
appear ; but the aiiront, now put upon him, he 
bore with beccMning moderation. Gently dismiss- 
ing the crowd of followers, who used officiously to 
attend him, he told all who solicited his interest, that 
his interference would only injure their cause. With 
Xenoph. the United respect and frankness, due to a king 
c 4! i^ 9. ^^^ ^ friend, he then opened himself to Agesilaus ; 
expressed his regret that he could no longer be 
useful in his present situation ; requested that he 
might be sent on any duty, where he might equally 
avoid giving umbrage and incurring disgrace ; and 

promised 
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promised that, to the best of his ability, it should 
be faithfully performed. 

Agesilaus did not deny this petition; and 
Lysander, being sent to take the Hellespontine 
command, found an early opportunity to do a 
service highly acceptable to him. Spithridatesy 
a Persian of rank, thought himself injured by 
Phamabazus. The bond of connection between 
the government at Susa and the great men of the 
distant provinces, lax before the expedition of 
Cyrus, had been still weakened by that event. 
The address of Lysander therefore sufficed to 
persuade Spithridates to renounce a government 
which gave no security to its faithful servants, 
and pass over to the Greeks with his family and 
effects, and two hundred horse under his com- 
mand. Leaving these under the protection of 
Lysander in Cyzicus, Spithridates proceeded, with 
his eldest son only, to wait upon Agesilaus in 
Ionia. The visif was, on many accounts, highly 
gratifying to that prince, and, among other things, 
for the information gained concerning the country, 
under the government of Pharoabazus. 

Tissaphemes only waited to be assured of the xenoph. 
approach of the troops, particularly cavalry, which ^4*/;.^;,. 
he expected from the interior provinces, and then S- C. 395 
sent a declaration to Agesilaus, ^ that unless the '*' 
'European forces were immediately withdrawn 
' from Asia, he and all who adhered to him, must 
* expect the vengeance of the great king.' Not Xeiioph. 
only the deputies from the Asiatic cities were & Ageiii. 
alanned, but the officers of the army, and even 
the Lacedaemonians, could not without uneasiness 

compare 
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compare the smallness of their force with the 
numbers reported of the enemy. Agesilaus how- 
ever was not unprepared for this demonstration 
of the satrap's falsehood. Receiving the com- 
munication with cheerfulness, he bad the P^rsiaja 
ministers tdl their m&ster, ' that he thanked hita 

* for making the gods, avengers of perjury, ene-* 
^ mies to the Persian and friends to the Grecian 

* cause.' Instantly he dispatched notices for the 
Ionian^ iBolian, and Hellespontine forces to join 
him; issued orders for the troops with him to 
prepare for marching; and to indicate tiiat he 
meant not to await attack, but to carry the war 
where he. knew the satrap's interested feeling 
would be most vulnerable, he sent requisitions for 
the towns on the way to Caria to prepare markets 
for the army. 

Tissaphemes, infclpned of these dispositions 
directed his measures, not to the prosecution of 
the great interests of the empire, but to the pre* 
servation of his own laige property in Caria. 
That mountainous province being unfit for the 
action of horse, he sent thither almost the whole 
of his infeuatry. Descending then with his 
numerous cavalry into the vale of the M <eander» 
he hoped, with diat alone, to trample in dust the^ 
Grecian army, before.it could reach the hi^ 
lands. Agesilaus was aware that; in the plain^ 
he must suffer in contest with the Persian horse. 
As soon therefore as he was assured that his 
feint had fixed the attention of the satmp to the 
southward, he directed his own march the contrary 
way. Thus he joined, mare readily, and without 

opposition. 
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Opposition, the forces from the northern colonies, 
among whom were the Cyreian troops ; and 
faDing, wholly unexpected, upon the satrapy of 
Phamabazus, the country was plundered without 
resistance, the towns yielded as he approached, 
and he inriched his army with a very great booty. 
Incouraged thus, he approached Dascylium, the 
satrap's residence ; but there he experienced how 
formidable the Persian cavalry were still capable 
of being. His small force of horse, preceding ' 

the march of the inikntry, met nearly an equal 
force of the enemy's horse. Immediately the 
Greeks formed in line, four deep^ Unlike the 
desultory manner of the modem Asiatics, the 
Persians charged in column, only twelve in front. 
Every Grecian lance opposed to them was broken ; 
and twelve men, with two horses, were instantly Xenoph. 
slain. The Greeks so felt their inferiority, tfiat c. V S.T4. 
they immediately retreated. Fortunately the 
heavy-surmed, under Agesilaus, were near enough 
to give them security. Modem tacticians generally 
hold the charge of cavalry in column absurd. The 
fact only is here given as it is related by the 
soldier-historian. The account however, it should 
be observed, is among the numerous instances 
of candid confession, which intitle Xenophon to 
our credit when he relates the successes of the 
Greeks, and diminish, tho certainly they cannot 
intirely remove, our regret, that we have no Persian 
accounts to confront with the Grecian. 

Agesilaus, pmdent as brave, saw quickly what s. 15. 
was to be done. On the morrow afiter the action 
of the cavalry, the entrails of the victims in the 

sacrifice 
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CHAP, sacrifice were found imperfect This passed for 
. ^"^' . an admonition from the gods to proceed no 
farther, and Agesilaus immediately directed his 
march back toward the coast; aware, says the 
historian, in phrase pretty strongly implying that 
the omen had been preconcerted, of the impossi- 
bility of acting in the plains without a sufficient 
force of horse. Fortunately winter was approach- 
ing, when annoyance to the Grecian temtories, 
from the enemy's powerful cavalry, was less to 
be apprehended. 

Against the insuing campain, Agesilaus took 
measures for being better provided. Requisitions 
were sent for the wealthy, in every Grecian city 
of Asia, to prepare themselves for that service 
which the Grecian political institutions imposed| 
at the same time, as an honor and a tax. Those 
requisitions, were however accompanied with 
notice, that instead of "personal attendance, able 
substitutes, well mounted and well armed, would 
be accepted ; and the levies were completed, says 
Xenophon, with a diligence and dispatch, as if 
every noble and wealthy Ionian thought he was 
hiring a man to die for him. ^ 

Xenopb. Early in spring, Agesilaus assembled his whole 

^1 i. i6. for^'6 i^ Ephesus, and there bestowed an attention, 
^•^394' more than was usual among the generals of that 
agp, in preparing his troops for service. Com- 
monly among the Greeks, the soldier's arms were 
what his means inabled, .or his zeal in the, cause 
and regard for his own safety, induced him to 
procure ; his discipline was what the institutions 
of his commonwealth required of all its subjects ; 

occasionally 
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occasionally improved, through the same motives sect. 
which excited care in the choice of arms. The .^^' . 
man unprovided with the armour and unacquainted 
with the discipline of the heavy-armed, was cast 
among the ignobler crowd of the light-armed : his 
pay, if any, was inferior ; he had no allowance for 
a servant ; if a prisoner he was neglected ; if 
killed, unnumbered. But, serving among the 
heavy-armed, in proportion as his antiour was 
imperfect, and his personal skill deficient, his 
danger in action was greater. Agesilaus however 
would not trusts the service of his country, and his 
own glory, to the various effect of such considera- 
tions upon the various tempers of men. Heavy- 
armed, middle-armed, bowmen, and cavalry, were ' " 
all severally called out to exercise : emulation was 
excited by the institution of prizes for those who 
excelled ; arms were examined ; artizans and 
traders were invited and incouraged ; the agora x«ioph. 
of Ephesus was crowded with horses, and warlike ^^/^.^i^. 
implements of every kind ; and the city, says the 
•«oldier-historian who was present,, seemed a labo- 
ratory of war''. 

Amid these military cares, the attention of 
Agesilaus to acts bf religion contributed to infuse, 
at the same time, confidence and a spirit of order 
among his tooops. It was his .comnion practice » 18* 
to lead the way, from the field of exercise to the 
temple of Diana; where those, who had gained 
prizes, offered their chaplets, the honorary part 
of their reward, to the goddess. * And what,' 
proceeds the historian, ^ may not be hoped from 
' an army, dutiful to the gods, diligent in militar}' 
/ exercises, and zealous in subordination?' 

^ nQ?JfAw ipyttrifnip. Another 


* '* ^V provinces, by those freebooters who, in the de- 
ft Agfid, £ciency of law and govenmieDt, made their live- 
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CHAP. Another measure of the Spartan prince to 
XXIV. excite confidrace among his' troops, consonant as 
doubtless it was to the manners esteemed best in 
that age, and accordin^y mentioned by Xenophou, 
not only without reprobation, but among Aings 
praiseworthy, will be otherwise thought of by the 
better-taught humanity of modem times. Among 

Xenoph. the prisoncrs at £phesus, taken in the Persian 
Hel. 1. 3. "^ 

c 4. •. 19. 
hAgid, 

lihood by such violences '^ wece some of wealthy 
fanulies and higher rank; accustomed, says the 
historian, to ride in carriages, and unaocustotaied . 
to toil Hiese Agesilaus ordered to be exposed 
naked, for public sale by the common cri^. Un- 
practised in those naked exercises, in which the 
bodies of men of all ranks among the Greeks 
became imbrowned, tbdur skins were white, their 
limbs delicate, they appeared incapable o£ activity 
or labor, and the Greek soldiers drew the c(hi- 
dusion, that they should have no more to appre- 
hend in battle, from such men/thaiL from so 
many women. 
Xenoph. According to the usual rotation in the Lace- 

^4.fc«o. d»monian service, when the first year of the 
^;£*394- command of Agesilaus was completed, Lysander 
and the rest of the Thirty returned home, and 
were succeeded in their situation by an equal 
number of other Spartans. Among these the 
king was to distribute the commands under him 
at his discretion. The cavalry accordingly he 
committed to Xenocles; the Ldcedasmonian 
neodamodes to Scythes; to Herippidas, the 
Cyreians; and the Asian Greeks to Migdon. He 

^^ 'Y«^ ««f» )mfSf liPUmfA^rov^ then 
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then 'notified his intention to march direcuy into sect. 
the richest of the enemy's country, in defence ^ ™' 
of which the utmost exertion was to be expected, 
and he therefore admonished all to be prepared 
in body and mind accordingly. 

The wily yet weak Tissaphemes was again xenoph. 
decdved through his very fear of deception. Hei.1.3. 
fieing informed of the notice givai in public 
orders by the Spartan king, he thought it a feint^ 
like that of the former year; and, supposing 
Caria so much more certainly now the real as it 
was less the pretended object, he again sent his 
infantry thither, and again incamped with his 
formidable cavalry in the vale of Maeander. 
Agesilaus, in precise conformity to his declared 
intention, marched into the Sardian territory, and, 
Ihree days unopposed, his army collected plunder 
on all sides* 

Oo the fourth day, the followers of the Grecian s. at. 
camp were dispersed for booty, about the rich 
banks o£ the Pactolus, when a body of Persian 
cavalry suddenly came upon them, and killed 
several. Agesilaus ordering his horse to their 
relief, the whole Persian army appeared, forming 
in order of battle. The ground was not; fiivpr*- 
able for ingaging so superior a body of cavalry ; 
but the whole Grecian force was collected, and 
the Pel sian infontry absent. Agesilaus therefore 
lesolved to use the opportunity. He ordered sag. 
his horse, with assurance of being supported, to 
charge: he commanded his middlerarmed to 
follow running; and he led his phalanx with a 
brisk yet eteddy pace after them. The Persians ,. 114, 

repelled 
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repelled'* the Grecian cavalry; but the' sight of 
the middle-armed, followed by the formidable 
array of the phalanx, dismayed them ; they 
tumedy and presaitly fled. Some, intangled in 
the course of the Pactolus, were killed or made 
prisoners. Against the rest the pursuit of the 
Greeks *was little destructive : but it gave them 
possession of the Persian- camp. The middle- 
armed, as, would be Ukely, says the historian, 
immediately fell to plunder. But Agesilaus dis- 
appointed their rapacity, by surrounding the camp 
with his more regular troops ; and, inclosing thus 
together friends and foes, he insured the just 
distribution of a very great booty. Many camels, 
an animal then little known in Greece, being 
carried thither by Agesilaus in his return, were 
much noticed among the trophies that distinguished 
this victory. 

Intelligence of the event excited great alarm 
in Sardis, and vehement complaint against the 
satrap ; who was, in his palace there when the 
misfortune happened, which his presence with the 
army, and the animation he might have infused 
by sharing its dangers, it was held, ought to have 
prevented. The alarm was quickly inhanced, and 
the complaint sharpened, by the appearance of 
the Grecian army before the walls, and by the 
plunder and destruction of everything around. 
XeiLAges. The Spartan king endevored to increase the 
disorder, by a proclamation, declaring himself the 
friend and protector of freedom, ready to contest 

in 

^ So much, I think, is implied in the word i)i{«rr», ns^ 
both in the Hellenics and in the Agesilaus. 


Xenoph. 
Ha i. 3. 
c. 4. f. •5. 
flcAgetU. 
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in arms the right of any who claimed to hold sect. 
Asia in subjection. It does not appear that any , 
important desertion followed: but great alarm 
was communicated, even to the distant court of 
Persia; insomuch that the ruin of Tissaphernes 
was in consequence resolved upon. According 
to the manner nearly of the Turkish empire at 
this day, Tithraustes came to Sardis, commissioned 
from the king, at the same time to supersede and 
to behead him. Such was the end of that worth- 
less satrap ; who, in a long course of years, had 
such various transaction^ with the Greeks. His 
sovereins, . and their subjects committed to his 
government, both had undoubtedly enough to 
complain of him ; yet, as far as the Greeks were 
interested in his character, his weakness and 
cowardice seem to have been more beneficial to 
them than his profligacy was injurious'^. 

The first act of the government of Tithraustes, 
after the execution of his predecessor, marks a 
weakness in the Persian empire, which, notwith- 
standing the many instances that have occurred, 
still appears surprizing. When, in the distant 
provinces, private interest or private animosity 
led the late satrap to measures directly opposite to 
what the service of his soverein required, we see 

' only 

*• Cornelius Nepos, in his life of Conon, says that Tissar 
phemes rebelled, and that his death was the just punishment 
for that crime: but the biographer abounds with instances 
of carelessness, and of a deficient judgement, which led him 
sometimes, even ip contradiction to the best authorities, to 
report utter improbabilities. Indeed many of the lives 
Ascribed to him bear much the appearance of juvenile exer- 
cises ; the works of a youth of talents, in a course of Greek 
riding, practising Latin composition. 
^% VOL. v. C C 
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cfiAT. only a comixkm cofi^equence of weaJc sovenunent/ 

XXIV . ° 

But the new viceroy caxhe immediatdly coin'' 
missioned from the sopreme council of the empirf ^ 
and yet did not come to revenge the injuries of 
the Persian subjects, or repair the disgrace bf 
the Persian artns, suffered in the invasion of the 
empire, by the forced of a littie distant republic.' 
He enteml immediately into negotiation with 
Agesilaus ; rather apologized for passed measures, 
laying the blame tlpon his predecessor : observed 
- that justice was now executed upon that worthless 
officer; and protested thd,t the king his master 
desired no other than that the Grecian cities 
in Asia should be free ; paying the antient tribute 
or rent for their lands^ which had always been 
confessedJy held of his empire ; and that, upon * 
these conditions only, he expected that the 
European troops should be withdrawn. Agejsilaus 
professed himself willing to treat, but without 
authority to conclude. Tithraustes desired that 
authority might be sent for, and, in the meantime^ 
ihiit hostilities against his satrapy at least might 
c^ase : ' Consider PharnabazUs,' he said, * still 

* as yottlr ehethy ; tod invade his territory ; but 
' for myself, I have a fair tkim to be treated ni 
' the friend of the Greeks, having done them 
' justice against him, who was the principal author 

• of thei^ wrongs.' This Was subttiissive hinguage 
from the lieutenant oi the great king. What 
followed, howevet, still toore ttiarks the consdouii-^ 
ness of utter inability, in the administration of the 
empiiie, to extend, fh)th the capitfti to the dfidtant 

. provinces, the energy aecessaiy to hold all liliitdd 

ii^ 


^ 
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in jast obedi^ce ami imder due prdtection. 
Agesilaus did not scruple to require, as the price 
of truce with one satrapy, to be paid the expence 
of carrying war into anothear ; and to this strange 
proposal the new satrap acceded : thirty talents^ 
above six thousand pounds sterling, were paid, 
expraidy to defray the expence of the Grecian 
amiy's inarch into the Bidiynian satrapy '^. Ex* 
amples of a policy something similar perhaps may 
be found in the modem history of Turkeys. Of 
the fact however we caftnot reasonably doubt; 
for Xenophon, holding his command in the Cy-^ 
reian troops, and intimate with Agesilaus, was in 
a atuation certainly to know what he related; 
dud his zeal for the gk)ry of his friend and patron 
would not lead him, designedly, to exaggerate the 
satrap's folly, or the weakness of the Persian 
empire. 

The views of Agesilaus, in the early part of his 
command, appear, to have been moderate. He 
would have been contented widi the glory of giving 
independency to the Ghreeks of Asia, and peace 
to those of Europe, But experience of the ease 
with which greater advantages, and hi^er fame, 
might be acquired, seems to have excited his 
ambition. Possibly however he may have found 
good reason to believe, that; moderation was not 
SO safe, as on a transient \iew it might appear. 
He may have thought, and p^haps justly, that 
there could be no security for peace, but in the 

enemy's 

^ The satrapy of Pbarnabazus was variously called, the 
Bithynian, the Phrygian, the Hellespontine, or of Dascylit 
or Dascylium, the satrap's principal residence. 

CC2 
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memy's inability to make successful war. Possibly 
he fnay ^haVe known some cause, not likely to be 
lasting, for the new satrap's submissive conduct, 
apparently so unbecoming the officer of a great 
empire ip so great a command ; and he may have 
been influenced by the consideration, that, if 
Tithraustes was not as faithless as Tissaphemes, 
an early successor might be so. Meanwhile the 
success of his friends at home, in managing his 
political interests, was an incouragement to follow 
the path of ambition. A commission, arrived, put- 
ting the fleet under his command, equally with the 
landforces, and authorizing him to appoint the 
admiral. He proceeded immediately to use this 
new power, with a view not to peace, unless a!s it 
might follow farther success in war. He com-r 
municated to all the towns of the coast and ilaiids 
his wish to have hb naval force increased : leaving 
it to themselves to decide what ships they would 
add to their squadrons. Agesilaus was popular ; 
the war was popular ; to many it had been lu- 
crative ; and, the zeal of wealthy individuals vj^ing 
with that of communities, the fleet was strength- 
ened with a hundred and tweaty new triremes. 
In the appointment of his admiral, Agesilaus 
allowed his partiality for a friend and relation to 
lead him to injudicious choice. Superseding 
Pharax, who had done considerable services, he 
committed the important command to Peisander, 
his queen's brother; .a man of approved courage 
and clear honor, but unversed in naval affairs. 


A 


^^ 
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SECTION IV. 

Mission of Timocrates into Greece from the Satrap of Lt/dia : 
Bribery of the Democratical Leaders in the Grecian 
Republic^ : Enmity excited against Lacedctmon : War between 
Phocis and Locris^ leading to War between Lacedamon and 

' Thebes : Athens gained to the Theban Alliance : Invasion of 
Baotia: Death of Lysander: Prosecution and Flight of 
PausaniaSy King of Lacedctmon* 

These preparations, demonstrating that the La- 
cedaemonian king had neither peace, nor any little 
otgect, in view, alarmed Tithraustes. The military 0196.^?^ 
of the Persian empire was weak, but its wealth ^*|*°f **• 
was still powerful. Means to be informed of the c. s. •. i. 
state of Greece, of the dissensions among its little 
republics^ one with another and each within itself, 
of the violence of party in all, and, what was most 
important, of the extensive dislike to the Lace- 
dasmonian supremacy, and the growing jealousy 
of the Lacedaemonian power, were open to the 
satrap. A Persian, versed enough in Grecian 
politics and Grecian manners, to manage an in- 
triguing negotiation among the Grecian republics, 
was probably not to be found. Tithraustes there- 
fore employed a Greek, Timocrates of Rhodes. 
The general purpose of his mission was to con- 
ciliate, to the Persian interest, the leading men of 
every republic where he could find opportunity, 
and excite them to active measures against Lace- 
daemon; directing his view particularly to those 
cities, where aversion toward Lacedaemon was 
known most to prevail. Among means, bribery 

c c 3 was 
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was much depended upon; a political engine even'* 
then of great efficacy, tho it had not, as our moral 
poet has observed, that facility of operation which 
modem reTlnements in commerce have ^ven it. 
Paper-credit was unknown : Timocrates was ne- 
cessarily to be incumbered with gold '*. In the 
poverty of the Grecian republics however, about 
twelve thousand pounds sterling, ably and faith- 
fully distributed, was sufficient to make a great 
change in the political face of the country''. 
Xenophon has not scrupled to name the party- 
leaders, in Thebes, Corinth, and Argos, who 
partook of it. The Athenians, if we/ may trust 
liis impartiality in speaking of his fdlowcountry* 
men, cleax of tliat baseness, were led only by 
ambition, and the hope of recovering their lost 
preeminence in Greece, to desire a confederacy 
against Lacedsemon. 

But, whatever the operations of s^ret intrigue 
might be, the result became quickly evident. The 
general assemblies in the several cities resounded 

with 

'• Blest paper-credit! last and best supply! 
That lends Corrnption lighter wings to fly! 
Gold, imp'd by thee, can compass hardest things; 
Can pocket states, can fetch and cariy kings; 
A single leaf shall wait an army o'er. 
Or ship off tenatet to a distant shore; 
A leaf, like Sybil's, scatter to and fro 
Oar fates and fortunes, as the wind shall blow: 
Pregnant with thousands flits the ecrap unseen. 
And, silent, selb a king or buys a queen. 

Pope's Moral Essays, ep. 3. 

■^ Whether Xenophon was or was not exactly informed of 
the sum which Tinaacrates broaght and ^stribated, tho it w 
reasonable to suppose he h%d some good ground &r his poai* 
tive assertion, he was however competent to judge whether 
the %nm he hat named was probably equal to the elBlect 
aacjribed to it 
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with bikvfciiyes against Lacedaemonian tyranny. 
Since the condusioQ of the twenty-seven years 
war/ it was asked, * and the overthrow of the 
tyrannous dominion of Athens, what benefit has 
accrued to Greece from the transfer of e^pir^ 
to Lacedsemoq ? Of what command, what honor, 
what revenue, nave the allies been allowed to 
participate, ? those allies who so zealously shared 
all labors, all dangers, all expences? On the, 
contrary, addipg indignity to injury, have not 
the Lacedaemoniaas sent Helots, with their title 
of hannost, to govern Grecian republics, and 
conducted themsdvee, ix\ all respects, as if they 
claimed to be masters of their free confede- 
^ rates?' The apprehi^nsions, the indignatioi), aod 
Jhe animosity of the Many were thus extensively 
excited. But a jn-etence for hostility was yet 
wanting; for the LacedaBmoaiau government, Xcnoph. 
however its ofiicerSj or however itself might be ^tij* 
/occasionally oppressive, bad scrupulously avoided 
any direct breach of those treaties, by which the 
Grecian r^uWics were united under its supremacy. 
And it is to be observed that those called Hdots, 
to whom forein command was committed, were 
not persons artnally ija the condition of slaves, 
Th^ were indeed probably new citizens, Aose 
called aeodamodes, raised fcom th^ condition of 
slaves ; but of Grecian Wopd, as old find perhaps 
as pure as any in the country. This reproach 
however wx)uld assist the general effect. But the 
Thebans were the ingenious politicians who d€- 
vi^ed the provocation^ wfiich actu9lly led td a 
renewal of the miseries of a general war ia 

CO 4 Greece; 
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Greece ; likely, through obvious circumstances, to* 
superinduce general ruin, or universal subjecticm, 
tho the forein power then most formidable failed 
of the requisite energy, and it was beyond the 
ken of the clearest human foresight, . to discover 
where the overwhelming might was at length to 
arise. 

The borders of Phocis and the Opuntian 
Locris were in one part disputed**. Androcleidas, 
one of those popular leaders in Thebes, whom 
Xenophon has not scrupled to name as a partaker 
in the Persian gold, persuaded the Locrians to 
raise contributions on the doubtful land. The 
Phocians, precisely cs Androcleidas expected 
and desired, immediately made reprisals. For 
this aggression, as the party affected to call it, 
Qgainst the allies of Thebes, it was then not 
difficult to excite the Theban multitude against 
the Phocians. Accordingly Phocis was invaded 
and plundered. Unable to contend with Thebes, 
and still piore with Thebes and Locris united, the 
Phocians sent ministers to Lacedaemon, claiming 
that protection to which they were intitled, as 
members of the confederacy in which the greater 
part of Greece was united. The Spartans' rejoiced 
in the fair pretence, thus aflbrded, for repressing 
by arms the injurious insolence of Thebes. The 
success of Agesilaus against the Persian empire 

elated 

* * '0« i» T«Mf QiSaii mponrtiri^—^ti^ovit Aox^Vi 

^^fMBT» TiXiVai. — Thehana civitatis pnncipes — Locris Opnntiis 
persuadent ut ex agro inter Phocenses et TJtebanos controverso 
pecunias penderenL It is clear, from what follows in the 
next section, that this is ill translated : iav%^ means, not the 
Thebant, but the Locrians. 
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elated them; no other commotion within Greece sect^ 
interfered ; and the cause appeared so just, that »- ^y* - 
they thought they might depend upon the willing 
support of the confederacy . War was accordingly ^ 
resolved; the forces of the confederacy were B.C. 394. 
summoned, and orders were issued for a Lace- ^^-^i- 
daemonian army to march. 

Thebes being thus ingaged in a contest very 
unequal, unless powerful support could be ob- 
tained, its leaders, little known by name in history, 
but evidently able daring men, possibly true to 
their party, but scrupulous of nothing for party- 
puirposes,^ directed their view to Athens. They Xenoph. 
knew that a disposition hostile to Lacedsemon «. s.i.?. 
was extensive there; but they knew, moreover, 
that a warm sense of many and severe injuries, 
received from the Thebans, was also strongly 
impressed. 'Ministers were therefore sent, in- ».8. 
structed to soothe, flatter, and incite the Athenians. 
Careless themselves of the general welfare of 
Greece, and beheving that a majority in Athens 
would postpone it to the separate interest of their 
own city, or of their party, they held out the 
probability of gaining the alliance of the Persian 
king, now decidedly the enemy of Lacedaemon, 
which, they said, would insure success ; and they 
did not even scruple to propose the recovery of 
that dominion to Athens, which she had formerly 
held over so many Grecian states, as an object, 
which ought to decide the Athenians in their 
favor. Thrasybulus, it appears, countenanced 
their measure ; which coincided with his interest 
as head of the democratieal party in Athpns; 

and 
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eHAF. and probably he had his particular amnectians 

. ^^^^ . with the democratical leaders in Thebes. Under 

H^K^Ia! '^^^ circumstances the proposal was carried, in 

c*s-i>9* the Athenian assembly, for joining in the war 

with Thebes against Lacedaemon. 

The interest of Lysander, still powerfiil ai 
Sparta, is likely to have contributed to the reso^ 
lotion for war with Thebes. He was immediately 
appointed to an important command, for which 
the popularity of his character seems to have 
concurred, with the superiority of his abilities 
and experience, to render him peculiarly qualified. 
i.«»7* Going into Phocis, he assembled, according to 
his instructions, the Phocian, CEtsean, Heracleot, 
Maiian, and iEnian forces. Marching directly 
to Orchom^nus, where the supremacy affected 
by Thebes was borne with reluctance, the gates, 
after short negotiation, were opened to him, as 
a protector, the indicator of Boeotian freedom. 
1. 10,11. Strengthened then by the Orchomenian troops, 
he proceeded to Haliartus, where, according to 
a concerted plan, Pausanias king of Lacedaemon 
was to meet him on an appointed day, with the 
army from Peloponnesus. Pausanias fidled him : 
he neverthdess approached the place; and ob- 
taining a conference with the leading people, 
would have prevailed, there as at Orchomenus, 
bad not die exertions of some Thcbans present, 
tho not without diffiqulty, previented. 
«. It. Infcmned of the loss of CNie city and the danger 

of another, the Thebans marched in haste against 
Ly Sander. Whether that able general was sur- 
prized by their rapidity, or his past successes led 
6 hitot 
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him to confide too much in his own ability, in 
the zeal and discipline of his troops, and in the 
ddiciency of the enemy, under the walls of 
Haliartus, which he was preparing to assault, he 
was overpowered and killed. His army fled ; but 
quickly reaching the neighboring highlands, turned 
upon the pursuers, and widi advantage of ground, 
and an artillery which that ground aiSorded, frag- 
ments of rock rolled down upon the Compact 
body of the heavy-armed, white the heights gave 
superior effect also to other weapons, the enemy 
were at length compelled to retreat, with con-* 
siderable loss. 

The Thebans. erected their trophy at that gate 
of Haliartus, near which they had been conquerors 
and Lysand^ had fallen; yet they were not a 
littJe dejected by the final event of the day. The 
morrow however showed how important the life 
, of one man inay be : Orchomenians, Malians, 
JEnians, Heracleots, QEtoeans, and Phocians, tho 
victorious, having lost the leader who united all, 
and in whom ail confided, haiEttened to their several 
homes, and the army was no more. Then the xenoph. 
Thebans weie again elated, and their success ^ *** 
appeared important. But when, soon after, Pau* 
sanias arrived in their territory, with his power- 
ful ' army from Peloponnesus, alarm and dejec- 
tion anew pervaded them. The arrival of the 
Athenian forces, on the following day, restored 
animation ; and when it wais observed that the 
measures d Pausanias indicated no ability, no 
vigor, then security and presumption afiresh 

prevailed. 

It 
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It has been observed, upon some occasion in 
modem times, that, when a commander . desires 
to avoid fitting, he calls a council of war ; and 
this, in antient as in modem ages, might arise 
either from cowardice, or from a view to tlie 
interest of a party : nor would it, in antient, any 
more than in^ modem ages, be always easy £0 
ascertain which was the prevailing motive. The 
business of recovering, for burial, the bodies of 
Lysander and those who fell with him, a rite* 
which Grecian superstition made so important, 
necessarily ingaged the attention of Pausanias. 
To consult whether a battle should be fought, or 
a trace solicited, not the polemarcs and lochages 
only, but all the pentecosters of the army were 
assembled. It was observed, that the army was 
very deficient of the strength proposed ; Corinth 
had refused its troops, and the reinforcement 
expected with ♦ Lysander was dispersed ; that the 
allies serving were not zealous in the cause ; that 
the enemy was very superior in cavalry ; and that 
even a victory would scarcely inable them to 
accomplish their purpose of recovering the bodies, 
lying within reach of missile weapons from the 
towers of Haliartus. It was accordingly resolved 
to solicit a trace. The Thebans, elated, refused 
to grant it, but upon condition that the army 
should immediately quit Bceotia. This humiliating 
condition was accepted, and then the dead were 
restored. Pausanias and those about him ap- 
peared satisfied : but, whatever might be their 
sentiments or their views, the army felt its dis- 
grace; and the uneasiness was inhanced by the 

contumelious 
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contumelious behavior of the Thebans, who, in sect. 
attending its retreat, pursued with blows any who > ^' - 
deviated from the strict line of the highway. 

The conduct of Pausanias would appear, at Xcnoph. 
home, the more inexcusable, on being compared c. V >.%. 
with that of Lysander; when it was observed ?1^*2]^. 
what one did, in the command of a few troops 
of the northern allies, with what the other did 
not, at the head of a Peloponnesian army. Being 
capitally prosecuted, Pausanias fled to Tegea; 
and to avoid the consequence of the sentence, in 
his absence pronounced against him, he passed 
his remaining days in banishment. 

We find attributed to Lysander, by the later 
antient writers, whom the modem have mostly Com. Ne*. 
followed, a conduct very different fix)m that in- 
dicated by the cotemporary historian; in forein 
command a revolting haughtiness, an injurious 
and selfish tyranhy ; at home, a plot for a revo- 
lution, through which he proposed to become! 
soverein of Lacedsemon and of all Greece. His « 

influence, it is said, was exerted, and his intrigues 
directed, to procure a decree of the Lacedaemonians 
in general assembly, for abolishing the hereditary 
right to the throne in the posterity of Hercules, 
and laying open the succession to all Spartans, at 
the choice of the people; trusting in his oTvn 
popularity for a certain preference. Considering ^ 
the cotemporary historian's connection with 
Agesilaus and the family of Agesilaus, it must 
appear extraordinary that even the first imputa- 
tion, if founded, and most unaccountable that the 
latter, should wholly have escaped that historian's 

_ notice. 
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nptice. In gathering the conduct and characters 
of eminent men, from antient authors^ we find 
occasion continually to beware how far party-^ 
spirit may have directed the cotemporary, and 
a deference to party-writers, the later pens ; and^ 
fortunately, not seldom the result itself furnishes 
assistance for detection. So here the sense, which 
die party in opposition to Lysander entertained^ 
of his popularity at home, could hardly be' more 
strcmgly shown, than by the imputation of such 
a purpose, as that ascribed to him, to be prose- 
cuted in such a manner, which clearly implies 
corroboration of Xenophon's account of his 
pc^ttlarity, both in Asia, and in northern Greece. 
Indeed the manner in which the friend c^ the 
king of Sparta and of his family, objects of the 
l^etended plot, has borne testimony to Lysander'a 
merits, is really creditable at the same time to 
Lysander, Agesilaus, and Xenophon^ and the 
total' failure of notice of such a (dot, both in the 
Hellenics and the Agesilaus, seems enough to 
incticate that the tale originated in party invective 
only, to whidi both Agesilaus and Xenophon 
disdained to give any countenance. 
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SECTION V. 

Plan of Agtsilaus for dismembering the Persiatk Empire: 
Mliance of the Prince of. Papklagoma "with Latedotrfum: 
Winter Campain iri Biihyma : Conference be^meen AgeiikM 
and Phamaktzus^ 

While the flame of interaal war was thus re- sfiCT, 
kindled in Greece, and Lacedaemon, ruled by > ^* r-^ 
the ephors, was rapidly losing her consideration ^- C. 394. 
and influence there, Agesilaus had been success- 
fully prosecuting a plan of operations against 
Persia, the best calculated of any known to have 
been ever formed, for promoting, not meeriy the 
interest of Lacedaemon, or even of Greece alone, 
but the common good of a very large pottiott 
of mankind. Stimulated, no doubt, by the love 
of ^ory, but allured by no vain, interested, de- 
structive project of conquest, he proposed 16 
dismember the Persian empire, leaving the sepa- 
rated parts free. The philosopher, his frietid Xen.Agci. 
and historian, gives him the intire credit of this ®* ^' ** ^* 
wise and liberal policy. None before Agesilaus, 
he says, ever thought of so depriving the Persian 
king of his provinces, as not to bring fuin upon 
the people. But the revolt of Cyrus, which had 
led LacedagiilOn, lately the ally, to become the 
enemy 6f the king, had at the same time pre- 
pared matters for this great design, pointed out 
the means of execution, and demonstrated the 
probability of Success. A shock had been given 
to the jfidelity. Of the great vassals in the distant 
fupoviuees ; and the exigency which laad compelled 
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CHAP, the Greeks, who accompailied Cyrus, to fight 
V ^ ' / their way from the center to the extremity, had 
afforded sure ground for calculating the force 
necessary to attack it. The revolt of Spithridates 
was then an important point already gained : it 
gave not only hope of farther defection, but 
Xenoph. mcans to procure it. Cotys, or Corylas^', king 
•^ 1. u\, 8. of Paphlagonia, a tributary of the Persian empire, 
tho he had not concurred in the rebellion of 
Cyrus, yet, on receiving summons from the king 
to join ^e royal army with his forces, had refused 
obedience. Probably the fear of vengeance would 
make the Lacedaemonian alliance acceptable to 
him, and Spithridates undertook to manage the 
nidation. Meanwhile Egypt, long since in 
revolt, remained unsubdued. 

It does not appear that Agesilaus was aware 
of the intrigues which Tithraustes was carrying 
on in Greece, when, in pursuance of his ingage* 
B.C. 394* ment with him, early in autumn he quitted the 
01 oo. 8. Lydian and entered the Bithynian satrapy. No 
due preparation had been made by Pharnabazus 
to defend the country. In the field no opposition 
w^ attempted ; and^ as the Grecian army pro- - 
ceeded toward Paphlagonia, some towns volun- 
tarily surrendered, some were taken by assault, 
and waste and plunder were extended on all 
sides. The negotiation with Cotys meanwhile 
proceeded successfully. That prince met Agesilaus 
on the border of his territory, and concluded. 
a treaty of alliance with the Lacedaemonian 

commonwealth. 

** Cotys is the name we find in our copies of Xenophen's 
Hellenics, as well as of Diodorus and Plutarch; but in oar 
co|Hes of Xenophon's Anabasis^ it is written Corylas. 
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eottunoiiwealth. Agesilaus, much gratified with the sbot.; 
treat, at the same time to strengthen the union with > — ^l—^ 
Cotys, and to reward Spithridates, proposed a mar- i. ^c i. 
riage, which was* presently agreed upon, between '* ^~''* 
the Paphlagonian prince and the Persian nobl^nan'd 
daughter. But, in the deficiency of accommoda^ 
tions in the intervening country, the young lady 
could not travel into Paphlagonia from Cyzicus, 
where her father had left her, before the following 
spring. Agesikus gratified all parties by ordering 9. 8 
a trireme of his fleet, with a Spartan commander^ 
to convey her to the Paphlagonian coast. 

We have had maiiy occasions to observe how 
econconieally, in the scantiness of their public 
revenues, the Greeks commonly made war. For 
an army far from home, it was particularly de« 
sirable to find winter-quarters in the enemy's 
country. Having acquired the important rein- 
forcement of a thousand Paphlagonian horse, 
beside two thousand targeteers, Agesilaus resolved 
to march to Dascylium, the capital of the 
Bithynian satrapy, and with the plunder of its rich 
territory to subsist and reWard his army. The ter- 
ritory of Dascylium was the inherited property of 
Pharnabazus. His palace was sumptuous, and sur- ibid. 
rounded mih every appendage of convenience and 
delight. Xenophon, himself both a sportsman and a 
farma*; particularly notices the inclosed parks and 
Open chaces, aboimding with game of every kind, 
the river vStored with fi8h,the many large villages and 
welUctdtfvat^ farms, ^^rith a numerous population, 
Htiaccttstamed to see or to apprehend an ^nemy. 
Hie satiiap being without infantry which he could 
oppose to the Grecian phalanx, his own and his 
people's pfopaly becattie the prey of the invaders. 

TOL. V. D D * All 
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CHAF. AU the care and foresight of Agesilaus were 
-^\ ' ' however insufficient to guard against the effects 
Hd!74^ of the contempt, paturally growing, for an enemy 
so apparently helpless ; while Phamabazus, with- 
out troops for steddy defence, had however those 
with which he could strike a sudden blow ; and 
he wanted neither activity nor spirit to direct and 
lead their exertions. A body from the Grecian 
army, sent to collect provisions, was wandering 
carelessly after plunder, when the satrap came 
upon them, with a small body of horse and two 
sithe-armed chariots. The Greeks had notice of his 
approach, timely enough to assemble to the number 
of seven hundred. Phamabazus, tho his cavalry 
were only four hundred, did not hesitate to attack 
them. At the battle of Cunaxa the charge of a hun- 
dred and fifty sithe-armed chariots had been directed 
against ten thousand Greeks in phalanx, without 
any effect. Two only now, probably under bolder 
guidance, threw seven hundred into confusion; and 
a vigorous charge of the cavalry immediately follow- 
ing, completed the rout. A hundred were killed; 
and flight would have saved few of the rest, had not 
Agesilaus, with the main body of the army, been 
fortunately near enough to give them protection. 

This action, honorable to Pharnabazus and 
incouraging to his troops, was however scarcely 
a step towards relief from circumstances highly 
distressing. He was constantly watching, with 
his cavalry, to give protection to his property and 
people, against detachments and maroders from 
the Grecian army; but, through fear of nightly 
attack, which an army of cavalry was little fit to 
resist, he dared rest nowhere. Moving therefore 
daily, "he was always anxious to keep it unknown 

where 
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'^^here he meant at night to incamp or take his sfiCT. 
quarters. But precaution, which might have suf- t \' . 
ficed against the Greeks, did not suffice against Xenoph. 
the knowlege of the country, and the means for c. i. s. to. 
procuring intelligence, which Spithridates pos- 
sessed. Within three days after the surprize and 
defeat of the Grecian detachment, Spithridates 
obtained information that the satrap was at Cava, 
a large village about twenty miles from the Grecian 
camp. He communicated with the Spartan 
Herippidds, who commanded the Cyreian troops ; 
a man covetous of fame, and always eager for 
enterprize ; and Herippidas requested of Agesilaus 
permission to attempt the surprize of the .Satrap in 
his quarters ; desiring for the purpose two thousand 
heavy-armed, as many targeteers, the Paphlagonian 
cavalry, with that under Spithridates, and as many 
of the Greek as would be volunteers on the occasion. 
Agesflaus consented : the preparatory sacrifice was 
performed, atid the augur declared that success 
was portended. The detachment was ordered to 
assemble, at the close of evening, in front of the 
camp. But darkness, and the want of those conve- 
nient and cheap, materials for writing, with which, 
in modern times, the lowest officer so readily forms 
his roll, gave opportunity for evasion, and not half 
the proposed number of any of the troops ap- 
peared. Fear of derision nevertheless^stimulating, 
Herippidas resolved to proceed, and Spithridates 
did not shrink from the undertaking. 

Marching accordingly, they reached Cava be- 
fore day, and, with the first dawn, assaulted and 
presently carried the principal outguard. The 
whole Persian arniy instantly fled, and the camp 
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CHAP, was taken. Spithridates and the Paphlagontans 
^ ^^l^' ^ were hasty in appropriating its conteiits. The 
satrap s baggage, a multitude of slaves, and 
numerous beasts of burthen, for accompanying 
the rapid marches of the cavalry with accommo- 
dations for the satrap and his train, fdl. into their 
hands. Herippidas, anxious to get credit for the 
amount of the capture, as well as to do justice to 
himself and his detachment, stationed his Greek 
troops so as to intercept those who bore and drove 
the plunder, and he put all in charge of the 
comnK>n prizesellers of the anny^^* This mea^ 
sure, in itself appairently right, he seems to have 
made wrong by the Sparfun roughness, by the 
too little condescension for Asiatic prejudices^ 
with which he carried it into execution. The 
Pa[Ailagoniaiis were disgusted, as if they had re- 
ceived a ffc^s injury ; and Spithridates so resented 
what he considered as a disgracing insult, that om 
the following ni^t *he left the army, and led away^ 
Xenopb. the PaphlagcHiians with hina. Going to Sardis, he 
c 1.' i^ 19. sttffrendered himsdf with them to Ariaeus^ Ja whom, 
as having himself borne arms against the king, 
they expected the readier disposition to excuse 
th^r desertion. No event, during his cc»nmand 
in Asia, gave Ag^ilaus so much uneasiness. 

The hope of an acquisition, however, that, 
would much more than compensate the loss thus 
sustained, about the same time presented itsdf. 
Apollophanes, a Greek of Cyzicus, who had. 
been l<mg connected by hospitality with Pharna- 
bazus, was at this time living as a guest with 
Agesilaus. He proposed to negotiate an interview 
between Acs satrap and the Lacedaemonian .kir)g„ 

^ AccfvfViihecf, and 
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mjA he sw^eeded. A place was appelated in- i^ect. 
tbe opea air. Agesilaus, atteiided by his thirty ^ — J- — ' 
SpartoHS, arrived fust ; and, fictding some green- Hd!°L^ 
sward, all, with Spartan simplicity, seated th«n- ci«»3. 
selves on it Presently Phamabazus came, 
gorgeously habited, and attended by a numerous 
train, who proceeded sedulously to spread fine 
carpets and place soft cushions, after the Persian 
fashion. The sight of the Spartan king struck 
him with a generous shame: he ordered away 
all the apparatus of luxury, and, in emulation 
of the simplicity which he admired, would seat 
himself on the ground. The customary salutation 
having passed, Phamabazus offered his right hand, 
which Agesilaus with his right hand received; 
after which t^ satrap, as the elder, says the 
faistoriaii, began the conference. Mentioning the s. 14. 
attajnce he formerly had with Lacedsemon, and 
thfi iB^ortant services he had rendered that state 
in the war with Athens, he proceeded to say, 
^ None could accuse him of doubledealing, like 
* Tissaphemes : yet his recompence was the 
^ destruction of his property, with such distress to 
'. himself, that he could not command a supper 
' from his own estate, unless, like the dogs, he 
' could pick up any crunabs left by the Greeks. 
^ If than,' he added, / 1 am ignbrant of what is just 
^ and sacred,^ I wish you to teacL me how this can 
^ be consistent with generosity aaid gratitude/ 
The Thirty fielt the ceproach*^ in respeetfuJ ••is^ 

sil^ce. Agesilaup, alPter some pause,, answcared : 

' Nothing 

* This interpretation of Xenophon^a wonis^ in the HeK 
Idnics, is warranted by Plutarch, in his Life of Agesilaus, 
y. a. Pi luoo. ed. H. Steph. 
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Nothing is better known, among the customs 
of the Greeks, than the sacred respect in which 
the laws of hospitality are held : yet, when war 
arises between Grecian states, our obUgation 
to our country so supersedes what we owe to 
any individual, that we hold it a duty even to 
kill, if we meet them in battle, those to whom 
we are pledged in hospitality. Instantly there- 
fore as the king of Persia became the enemy 
of our country, the duty becune imposed upon 
us to treat as enemies whoever owns allegiance 
to him. With regard to yourself, as an indi- 
vidual, there is nothing we should more value 
than your friendship; but the means of our 
possessing it rest not with us but with you. Far 
be it firom me to propose to you the change 
of subjection to Persia for subjection to Greece. 
Better things are before you : to own no sub- 
jection, to worship no master. Nor is it freedom 
with indigence v(tho I esteem freedom beyond all 
riches) that I would recommend ; but, on the con- 
trary, to hold your present large vind rich com- 
mand in independency; and, forming aUiance with 
us, to make .additions to it by conquest, not to 
increase the king's but your own dominion.' 
Phamabazus replied : ^ I will answeryou candidly. 
I do not reckon myself so bound to Artaxerxes, 
but that, were he to supersede me in the command 
I hold under him, and require me to obey another, • 
I might be induced to renounce my subjection to 
him, and become your ally. But while he con- 
tinues to trust me, you may depend upon it (and 
all men of honor I am confident will approve my 

^ conduct) 
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' conduct) I shall continue to defend the charge 

* committed to me to the utmost of my ability.' 
Struck with the satrap's generous frankness, Age- 
silaus took his hand and said, ^ With those noble 

* sentiments much I wish you could become our 
' friend. Of this however be assured ; my army 

* shall quit your territory without delay ; aid while 
^ the war lasts, if there is another object for our 
^ arms, you and yours shall remain unmolested.' 

The conference here ending, Plvimabazus mount- xcnoph. 
ed his horse. As he rode away, his son, running to ^ti i-ts. 
Agesilaus, said, * I pledge myself in hospitality to 
^ you.' * I accept the pledge,' answered the king. 

* Remember then,' replied the youth, and presented 
a finely- wrought javelin. Looking around for some- 
thing to return, Agesilaus observed furniture, of sin- 
gular elegance, on a horse of one of his attendants. 
This he directed to be put upon the youth's horse, 
who immediately mounted and pursued his father. 

Such, equally among Persians and Greeks, were 
relics yet existing of the manners of the heroic 
ages. TTie progress of civilization and government 
indeed had not, among either people, superseded 
the need of the antient hospitality. Not long after, s. 19. 
in the absence of Phamabazus, his brother usurped 
for a time the satrapy ; and his son, compelled to 
seek safety in flight, passing into Greece, was very 
kindly entertained by Agesilaus. 

In conformity to his word given, Agesilaus s.ao. 
immediately led his army out of Bithynia, where, 
however, according to his first purpose, he had 
subsisted it nearly through the winter, at the 
satrap's expence. Moving westward, he incamped g q ooq. 
in the viie of Thcbe ; and, spring now approach- oi g6. 3. 
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mg^9 he sent requiaitions for new levies, 
all the Grecian settlements, to join him there. 
At the head of a very powerful army, he proposed 
then to direct. his march eastward, beyond the 
satrapies both of I'idiraastes and of Phamabazus. 
He had seen by how loose a tie the distant members 
of the empire were connected with the government 
in the capital. He knew, by the most unequivocal 
proof, from the return of the Cyreian -Greeks, how 
wealc the empire was, even at its center : he had 
already prdved the superiority of his military force 
to anything likely to be opposed to him ; and he 
concluded, that the country, in whatever extent he 
ooidd put it behind him, would be, if not con- 
quered for Lacedsemon or for Greece, yet effec- 
tually separated firom Persia. 

'^Xx*^* ^ *^ ««' ^^ Mfamp, Xen. Hel. 1. 4. c. i. s. so. 

The first Words of the same chapter mention the preceding 
autumn. Yet Dodwell has chosen to conclude his account 
of the year B. C. 3^4, vith the sMsertion — Ver ergo illud, 
cujua mentio apud Xen. in Asia non vidit Agesilaus. Dod- 
weirs fondness for investigation and disquisition seems to 
have led him to give more &an a just attention, upon some 
occasions, to authors whom, on others^ he reviles in very 
unqualified terms ; and, at the same time, rather arrogantly 
to contradict the able cotemporary lustorian, who cannot but 
hnvp kuawii whether it was spring or autumn^ wh^n he him* 
self, accompanying Afesilaus, left As«. But, in the necessity 
under which I find myself to declare sometimes my dissatis- 
faction with Dodwell, I desire always to acknowlege high 
obligation to him ; and, if I sometimes leave, without complete 
correcdon, errors which I have thought it due from me to 
point out, I must, for excuse, beg leave to refer to a former 
note, the 12th of tlie 24th chapter. 
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